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INTRODUCTORY PREFACE 



TO THE 



SCHOOL EDITION. 



The frmdameiital truths of Natural and Revealed Religion 
must underlay every correct system of academic instruction. This 
is an acknowledged axiom. The religious sentiment is the crown- 
ing perfection of the scholar and the man. To deny this in theory, 
or even practically to neglect it during a course of school-room 
studies* is regarded hy every just and enlightened thinker as an 
unpardonable offence. The wisest and best men of the age, urge 
the paramount necessity of moral and spiritual culture in all our 
seminaries and schools of learning. Centuries of experience have 
demonstrated that ** The tree of knotdedge is not ike tree of Ufe^" 
though they grow side by side, and are fostered by the same 
genial influences. Earnest instructors and enlightened parents 
are alike anxious, and ready, to discard from their systems of edu- 
cation, that sordid utilitarianism, which, by plying the mtellect 
only, seeks to fit the student to make a figure in the world : which 
studies outsides and appearances — the regulation of youthful char* 
acter and conduct according to the conventionalisms of refined so- 
ciety, rather than according to that which, in itself considered, is 
Good, and Just, and Fair. ^ 

After all the progress that has been made in modes of acquiring 
and conmiunicating intellectual knowledge, little, it must be con* 
fessed, has been accomplished in modes of acquiring and commu« 
nicating moral and spiritual instruction; in awakening in the 
youthful heart an abiding sense of virtue and true greatness, or 
in fashioning its Life after the model of what it ought to be» as 
manifested in the life and character of the Divine Founder of 
Christianity. 

Rich at this age is, heyond all others, in tezt-bodcs for schoolii 
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Still tbere is a want, an expressed need, of scbool-books tbat will 
teacb the mysteries of the Inner Life, the fundamental laws of 
tme happiness ; the immortality and destiny of man. ' The study 
of the ancient classics, the mathematics and the natural sciences, 
need not, aught not, to be divorced from such themes, as it is to 
he feared they not unfreqnently are, particularly when the aim is 
to make a brilliant character rather than a just thinker and a right 
doer. What are the facts and phenomena which natural science 
investigates but glimpses of the Infinite Mind, as unfolded in the 
material creation — ^the hidings and revealings of a Power whose 
** greatness is unsearchable?" It is surely proper and becom- 
ing that all endeavors to interpret their meaning, should be ac- 
companied with a reverent and discreet reference to their great 
Author. 

We need, we say, in our schools, a more direct exposition of 
the principles of religious truth and duty, than is to be found in 
the class-books in common use. It is not a work on theology that 
IS wanted ; nor is it a work that will teach the formula of a sect ; 
but a comprehensive, logical, and scientific summary of the first 
truths of natural and revealed religion, and the evidences on which 
they are predicated. ** The Analogt of Kelioion, Natural 
AND Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Na- 
ture," BY Bishop Butler, comes the nearest to this of any work 
in the English language. Butler teaches religion neither as a 
creed nor a dogma : but a philosophy, profound and searching ; 
the science of the human soul ; its immortality, its destiny ; its 
subjection to law stem and unescapable ; the analogies between 
the moral and material laws of the universe — ^teaching, which the 
pupil who has had the right kind of home training, reverences. 
To say that it is a masterly and unanswerable defence of the fun- 
damental facts of the Christian religion, is but to repeat the ex- 
pression of very nearly a century of keen-eyed criticism and 
investigation. Nor has it been overlooked as a text-book for 
school-room instruction. It has been introduced to some extent 
into the public and private schools of Great Britain and the United 
States. Still, valuable as it confessedly is, and profound and clear 
as its arguments are, the costume, the metaphysical air of the 
book, scares the timid young student. He is afraid to grapple 
with thoughts so severely logical, and uttered in a style not only 
imgainly, but at times obscure. Add to this, it wants those flash- 
ings vp of genius and imagmation, which delight Urn so mucb in 
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Ub favorite Ancient and English classics. He needs help— ^tinm- 
ins— every facility short of that which would encourage intelleo- 
tual laziness. This we have endeavored* however imperfectlyt 
to give him, by a series of analytical questioDs constructed as 
nearly as possible in the language of the work itself, so that his 
attention may be directed, with keen eyes, to the most important 
doctrines and illustrations in the text. 

It is true, some of the most accomplished teachers are opposed 
to this mode of instruction. They sturdily contend for recitations 
prepared by tc^cs. Still we prefer the Socratic or interrogatory 
form, and particularly s^, when the questions for exercise are 
added to the work as an appendix, instead of in the margin, or at 
the foot of the page. It renders the study of the work less tcnl- 
Bome ; it generates habits of thinking and inquiry ; it exercises the 
memory without overburdening it; — in a word, it enablea the 
scholar to come to the class-room, conscious he is prepared ibr his 
recitation, whether it be conducted by extemporaneous or printed 
interrogatories. Nor is this all. There is no other mode, which, 
when judiciously managed, brings the mind of the instructor so 
efficiently in contact with the minds of his class. Questions for 
exercise, however — that is, printed questions — are for the scholar* 
The teacher may use them or not, as his own experience and the 
exigencies of his class may determine. But such questions are, 
emphatieaUy, for the scholar. 

These Quesdons, which we ofier as helps for the study of the 
An ALOor, were originally written out for a class of Young Ladies 
in one of the oldest and best known Female Seminaries in this 
city. They were prepared hurriedly, (and without the most dis- 
tant intention of publication,) so that they might be in the hands 
of the class before the commencement of the study. Imperfect as 
they are, we trust they will save other teachers and classes the 
manual toil of writing out and transcribing similar exercises on 
this work. To both we say, '* Si quid melius novisd impertUo ; 
si non utere his mecumJ'* 

We do earnestly desire to see Butler*s Analogy a popular 
school-book. It ought not to be consigned to the dusty shelves of 
a library. It is questionable whether the present is an age of 
higher faith in the facts of Christianity, than that which called for 
the work originally. But be this as it may, its wide circulation 
as a school-book must tell on the belief and practice of the riong 
you^ Several attempts have been made to modeniLEe thia 

1* 
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work : no sacH liberties have been taken with this edition. We 
woulri not dislodge a single brick from the settmg in which th^ 
hand of Butler placed it. It would be sacrilege. 

As an intellectual gymnastic — a work well fitted to give to the 
young mind an active and inquisitive turn — ^it has no superior. 
Still, this is not its highest excellence. The study of other works 
will answer the same purpose equally well. Nor is academic 
drill and discipline absolutely necessary for this. The mind will 
grow sharp soon enough by the friction of every-day life, to fit it 
for the ordinary pursuits of bu^ness and the world. It will soon 
become athletic enough by its wrestlings with time and circum- 
stances for this. We have distinguished men in all the walks of 
science, art, literature, and commerce, who owe little to scholastic 
training. But the chief value of this masterly work lies in the 
great thoughts and doctrines which it teaches : in its vivifying and 
healthful influence in waking up, and making alive the religious 
sentiment ; and arming the young student with logical and manly 
reasons for his faith in the profound teachings of Christianity : 
without which, the education of youth is incomplete, no matter 
how thoroughly and well soever the perceptive and reflectins^ 
faculties may have been disciplined. 

New Y<yrk May, 1847, 
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SAMUEL HALIFAX, D.D., 

LAT£ LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTBB. 



[The foBowin^ prefatory analysb of Butler's B^d and BOigiom 
S^Ums, and of his method of amuyinff reasonings drawn fipom Analogy 
to the Subject of Natural and Revealed Religion, deserves the madced 
tttention of the student] 

In some editions, this preface is preceded by a few pages, 
designed to shield Bishop Butler's character against the 
charge of superstition ; placing too much stress on rites and 
oereroonies in religion: a tendency to substitute penances 
and forms in the room of Christianity. We have omitted 
these pages as they are in no way connected with this work, 
and add nothing to its interest or value. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been no just grounds for such a calumny. 
Bishop Butler, like many good men of the present age, was 
deeply affected by the growing indifference of the mass of the 
people to religious duties and observances ; and in his pri- 
mary charge to the Clergy of his Diocese in 1751, he boldly 
asserted the usefulness of forms and rites addressed to the 
senses aa aids to devotion and piety : a charge, which, at the 
time, gave very general offence to the Church, and which, 
taken in connection with some other facts in the history of 
this good man's life, formed the stuff, out of which the alle- 
gations, we have referred to, were manufactured several 
years after his death. 

It is painful to think so little of the moral and religious 
workings of the mind of this great man is known. We 
would gladly know something definitely of his intellectual 
and spiritual life, during the twenty years of study and pre- 
paration devoted to the composition of The Anahgy; from 
the first rude conception of the work, until it came rorth from 
his hands, like the statue from the mallet and chisel of the 
loulptor finishedi ad vmgem. Every sentence, it is said, haa 
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been fashioned and moulded into the present form by repeated 
re-writing and condensation. And we can easily believe it, . 
for the words are laid together IB many sentences so closely 
and skilfully, that one more, or one less, would destroy the 
unity and meaning of the whole. 

The literary reputation of Bishop Butler, however, is in 
truth the least of his excellencies. He was more than a 
good writer : he was a good man ; and what is an addition 
even to this eulogy, he was a sincere Christian. His whole 
study was directed to the knowledge and practice of sound 
morality and true religion ; these he adorned by his life, and 
has recommended to future ages in his writings ; in which, 
if my judgment be of any avail, he has done essential service 
lo both, as much, perhaps, as any single person, since the 
extraordinary gifts of ** the word of wisdom and the word 
of knowledge^'* have been withdrawn. 



In what follows I propose to give a snort account of the 
Bishop's moral and reHgums systemsy as these are collected 
from his works. 

I. His way of treating the subject of morals is to be 
I ..- f gathered from the volume of his Sermons, and particularly 
from the three first, and from the preface to that volume. 

*< There is," as our author with singular sagacity has ob« 
served, '< a much more exact correspondence between the 
natural and moral world, than we are apt to take notice of."f 
The inward frame of man answers to his outward condition ; 
the several propensities, passions, and affections, implanted 
in our hearts by the Author of nature, are in a particular 
manner adapted to the circumstances of life in which he 
hath placed us. This general observation, properly pursued, 
leads to several important conclusions. The original inter, 
nal constitution of man, compared with his external condi« 
tion, enables us to discern what course of action and be* 
havior that constitution leads to, what is our duty respect- 
ing that condition, and furnishes us besides with the most 
powerful arguments to the practice of it. 

What the inward frame and constitution of man is, is a 
question of fact ; to be determined, as other facts are, from 
experience, from our internal feelings and external senses 
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luad from the testimony of others. Whetbw bumaD nature, 
and the circumstances in which it is placed, might not have 
been ordered otherwise, is foreign to our inquiry, and none 
of our concern. Our province is, taking both of these as 
they are, and viewing the connexion between them, from 
that connexion to discover, if we can, what course of action 
is fitted to that nature and those circumstances. From con- 
templating the bodily senses, and the organs or instruments 
adapted to them, we learn that the eye was given to see 
with, the ear to hear with. In like manner, from ccmsider- 
ing our inward perceptions and the final causes of them, we 
coUect that the feeling of shame, for instance, was given to 
prevent the doing of things ishamcful ; compassion, to carry 
us to relieve others in distress ; anger, to resist sudden vio- 
lence offered to ourselves. If, continuing our inquiries in 
this way, it should at length appear, tlmt the nature, the 
whole nature of man leads him to, and is fitted for, that par- 
ticular course of behaviour which we generally distinguish- 
ed "by the name of virtue, we are authorized to conclude, 
that virtue is the law we are born under, that it was so in- 
tended by the Author of our being ; and we are bound by 
the most intimsLte of all obligations, a regard to our own 
high interest and happiness, to conform to it in all situations 
and events. 

Human nature is not simple and uniform, but made up 
of several parts ; and we can have no just idea of it as a 
system or constitution, unless we take into' our view 
the respects and relation which these parts have to each 
other. As the body is not one ' member, but many ; so 
our inward structure consists of vcurious instincts, appetites, 
and propensions. Thus far there is no dififer^ice between 
human creatures and brutes. But besides these common 
passions and affections, there is another principle pecu- 
liar to mankind, that of conscience, moral sense, refiection, 
call it what you please, by which they are enabled to review 
their whole conduct, to approve of some actions in them- 
selves, and to disapprove of others. That this principle will 
of course have some influence on our behaviour, at ieajst at 
times, will hardly be disputed ; but the particular influence 
wnich it ought to have, the precise degree of power in the 
regulating of our internal frame that is assigned it by Him 
who placed it there, is a point of the utmost consequence in 
Itself and on the determmation of which, the very hinge of 
•ur Author's Moral System turns. If the &culty here spo- 
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ken of be, indeed, >vhat it is asserted to be, in nature and 
kind, superior to every other passion and affection ; if it be 
given, not merely that it may exert its force occasionally, ot 
as our present humour or fancy may dispose us, but that it 
may at all times exercise an uncontrollable authority and 
government over ail the rest ; it will then follow, that, in or- 
der to complete the idea of human nature as a system, we 
must not only take in each particular bias, propension, in- 
stinct, which are seen to belong to it, but we must add, be- 
sides, the principle of conscience, together with the subjec- 
tion that is due to it from all the other appetites and passions ; 
just as the idea of a civil constitution is formed, not barely 
from enumerating the several members and ranks of which 
it is composed, but from these considered as acting in vari- 
ous degrees of subordination to each other, and all under 
the direction of the supreme authority, whether that authori- 
ty, be vested in one person or more, 
i The view here given of the internal constitution of man, 
and of the supremacy of conscience, agreeable to the con- 
ceptions of Bishop Butler, enables us to comprehend the 
force of that expression, common to him and the ancient 
moralists, that virtue consists in foUoioing nature. The 
meaning cannot be, that it consists in acting agreeably to 
that propensity of our nature which happens to be the stron- 
gest ; or which propels us towards certain objects without any 
regard to the methods by which they are to be obtained; but 
the meaning must be, that virtue consists in the due regulation 
and subjection of all the other appetites and affections to the 
superior faculty of conscience ; from a conformity to which 
alone our actions are properly natural^ or coriespondent to 
the nature, to the whole nature, of such an agent as man. 
From hence too it appears, that the Author of our frame is 
by no means indiflferent to virtue and vice, or has left us at 
liberty to act at random, as humour or appetite may prompt 
us ; but that every man has the rule of right within him ; 
a rule attended in the very notion of it wiQi authority, and 
such as has the force of a direction and a command from 
Him who made us what we are, what course of behaviour 
is suited to our nature, and which he expects that wc should 
follow. This moral faculty implies also a presentiment and 
apprehension, that the judgment which it passes on our ac- 
tions, considered as of good or ill desert, will hereafter be 
confirmed by the unerring judgment of God ; when virtue 
and happiness, vice and misery, whose ideas are now so 
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closely connected, shall be indissolubly mdted| and the divine 
government be found to correspond in the most exact propor- 
tion to the nature he has given us. Lastly, this just preroga- 
tive or supremacy of conscience it is, which Mr Pope has 
described in his Universal Prayer^ though (X^ihaps, he may 
have expressed it rather too strongly where ne says, 

' What eonscieDce dfctates to be done 

Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to shon, 

That, more than heaven pniBue.' 

The reader will observe, that this way of treating the 
subject of morals, by an appeed to facts^ does not at all inter- 
fere with that other way, adopted by Th Samuel Clarke and 
others, which begins v/ith inquiring into the relations and 
fitness of things J but rather Dlustrates and confirms it. That 
there are essential differences in the qualities of human ac- 
tions, established bynature,and that tins natural difference of 
things, prior to and independent of all wiU^ creates a natural 
fitness in the agent to act agreeably to it, seems as little to 
be denied, as that there is the moral (hfference before explain- 
ed, from which we approve and feel a pleasure in what is 
right, and conceive a distaste to what is wrong. Still, how- 
ever, when we are endeavoring to establish either this mo- 
ral or that natural difference, it ought never to be forgotten,, 
or rather it will require to be distinctly shown, that both of 
these, when traced up to their source, suppose an intelligent 
Author of nature, and moral ruler of the world ; who ori- 
ginally appointed these differences, and by such an appoint- 
ment has signified his will that we should conform to them, 
as the only effectual method of securing our happiness on the 
whole under his government.* And of this consideration our 
prelate himself was not unmindful ; as may be collected 
from many expressions in different parts of his writings, 
and particularly firom the following passages in his Xlth 
Bermon. * It may be allowed, without any prejudice to the 
cause of virtue and religion, that our ideas of happiness and 
misery aie, of all our ideas, the. nearest and most important 
to us ; that they will, nay, if you please, that they ought 
to prevail over those of order, and beauty, and harmony, and 
proportion, if there should ever be, as it is impossible there 
ever should be, any inconsistence between thomj' And 

• Sm note £| at tfait end of thii FMfiM 



afdn, ^Hioiigh virtue or moral rectitude does mdeed, eon- 
gist in afSsotion to and pursuit of what is right and good, as 
such ; jet, when we sit down in a cool hour, we can neither 
justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit, till we are con- 
vinced that it will be for our happiness, or at least not con- 
trary to it.'** 

Besides the general system of morality opened above, cur 
Author, in his v(^ume of Sermons, has stated with accumey 
the difference between self love and benevolence ; in oppo- 
sition *o those who, on the one hand, make the whole of 
virtue to consist in benevolence,| and to those who, on the 
other, assert that every particular affection and action is re- 
solvable into self-love. In combating these oinnions, he has 
shown, I think, unanswerably, that there are the same kind 
of indications in human nature, that we were made to pro- 
mote the happiness of others, as that we were made to pro- 
mote our own ; that it is no just objection to this, that we 
have dispositions to do evil to others as well as good ; for we 
have also dispositions to do evil as well as good to ourselves^ 
to our own most important interests even in this life, for the 
sake of gratifying a present passion ; that the thing to be 
lamented is, not that men have too great a regard to their 
own reed good, but that they have not enough ; that bene- 
volence is not more at variance with, or junfriendly to, self* 
love, than any other particular affection is ; and that by con- 
^sulting the happiness of others a man is so far from lessen^ 
ing his own, that the very endeavour to do so though he 
should fail in the accomplishment, is a source of the high- 
est satis&.ction and peace of mind.;]; He has also, in pas- 
nng, animadverted on the philosopher of Malmsbury, who^ 
in tus book * Of Human Nature,' has advanced, as discove- 
ries in mostdl science, that benevolence is only the love of 
power, and compassion the fear of future calamity to our- 
selves. And this our Author has done, not so much with 
the design of exposing the false reasoning of Mr Hobbes, 
but because on so perverse an account of human nature he 
has raised a system, subversive of all justice and honesty.§ 

n. The rehgious system of Bishop Butler is chiefly to 
bo collected from the treatise, entitled, 'The Analogy if 

♦SenBLxL 

tSeethe2dDi8flertation ' On the Nature of Virtue.' 

t See Serm. i and xi and the Pxefiu» to the VofaBiie vi J^enasmk 

f See the notei to Serm. i. and ▼• 
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Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitutioii and 

Course of nature.' 

< All things are double one against.another, and God ^^^^j^/A0gU 
made nothing imperfect.'* On this single olraiervation of ^ ^^^ 
the Son of Sirachj the whole fabric of our prelate's defence 
of religion, in his Analogy, is raised. Instead of indulging 
in .idle speculations, how the world might possibly have 
been better than it is ; or, forgetful of the difference between 
hypothesis and feet, attempting to explain the divine econo- 
my with respect to intelligent creatures, &om preconceived 
notions of his own ; he first inquires what the constitution 
of nature, as made known to us in the way of experiment, 
actually is ; and from this, now seen and acknowledged, he 
endeavours to form a judgment of that larger constitution, 
which religion discovers to us. If the dispensation of Pro- 
vidence we are now under, considered as inhabitants of this 
world, and having a temporal interest to secure in it, be 
found, on examination, to be analogous to, and of a piece 
with that further dispensation, which relates to us as design- 
ed for another world, in which we have an eternal interest, 
depending on our behaviour here ; if both may be traced up 
to the same general laws, and appear to be earned on ac- 
cording to the same plan of administration ; the fair pre- 
sumptmn is, that both proceed from one and the same Au- 
thor. And if the principal parts objected to in this latter 
dispensation be similar to, and of the same kind with what 
we certainly experience under the former ; the objections, 
being clearly inconclusive in one case, because contradicted 
by plain fact, must, in all reason, be allowed to be inconclu- 
fiive also in the other. 

This way of arguing from what is acknowledged to whai 
18 disputed, from things known to other things that resemble 
them, from that part of the divine establishment which is 
exposed to our view to that more important one which lies 
beyond it, is on all hands confessed to be just. By this me- ^ 
thod Sir Isaac Newton has unfolded the system of nature ; ' 
Dy the same method Bishop Butler has explained the sys- 
tem of grace ; and thus, to use the words of a writer, whom 
I quote with pleasure, * has formed and concluded a happy 
alliance between faith and philosophy.'! 

And although the argument from analogy be allowed to 
be imperfect, and by no means sufficient to solve all diificnU 

** Bodes, "glii^ 34. 
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ties respecting the government of God, and the designs of 
his providence with regard to mankind ; (a degree of knowl* 
edge, which we are not furnished with facuhies for attain* 
ing, at least in the present state ;) yet surely it is of impor- 
tance to learn from it, that the natural and moral world are 
intimately connected, and parts of one stupendous whole, or 
system ; and that the chief objections which are broifght 
against religion, may be urged with equal force against the 
constitution and course of nature, where they €ire certainly 
fisilse in fact. And this information we may derive from the 
work before us j the proper design of which, it may be of 
use to observe, is not to prove the truth of religion, either 
natural or revealed, but to confirm that proof, already known, 
by considerations from analogy. 

After this account of the method of reasoning employed 
by our Author, let us now advert to his manner of appljdng 
it, first, to the subject of Natural Religion, and, secondly, to 
that of Revealed. 

1. The foundation of all our hopes and fears is a future 
life ; and with this the treatise begins. Neither the reason 
of the thing, nor the analogy of nature, according to Bishop 
Butler, give ground for imagining, that the unknown event, 
death, will be our destruction. The states in which we have 
fbrmerly existed, in the womb and in infancy, are ntt more 
different from each other than from that of mature age in 
which we now exist ; therefore, that we shall continue to 
exist hereafter, in a state as different from the present as the 
present is from those through which we have passed alrea- 
dy, is a presumption favored by the analogy of nature. All 
that we know from reason concerning death, is the effects it 
has upon animal bodies ; and the frequent instances among 
men, of the intellectual powers continuing in high health 
and vigour, at the very time when a mortal disease is on the 
point of putting an end to all the powers of sensation, induce 
tis to hope that it may have no effect at all on the human soul, 
not even so much as to suspend the exercise of its faculties ; 
though if it have, the suspension of a power by no means im« 
phes its extinction, as sleep or a swoon may convince us.* 

The probability of a friture state once granted, an impor- 
tant question arises, How best to secure our interest in that 
state 1 We find from what passes daily before us, that the 
constitution of nature admits of misery as well as happiness ; 

* FlHt i «Im|^ 1. 
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that both of these are the consequences of oar own actioofl, 
and these consequences we are enabled to foresee. There- 
forOj that our happiness or misery in a future world may de* 
pend on our own actions also, and that rewards or punish- 
ments hereafter may follow our good or ill behaviour here, ia 
but an appointment of the same sort with what we expe* 
rience under the divine government, according to the regidar 
course of nature .• 

This supposition is confirmed from another circum8tanee» 
that the natural government of Ckxi, under which we now 
live, is also moral ; in which rewards and punishments are 
the consequences of actions, considered as virtuous and 
vicious. Not that every man is rewarded or punished here 
in exact proportion to his desert ; for the essential tendencies 
of virtue and vice, to produce happiness and the contrary, 
are often hindered from taking effect firom accidental causes. 
However, there are plainly the rudiments and beginnings of 
a righteous administration to be discerned in the constitution 
of nature ; from whence we are led to expect, that these ac- 
cidental hindrances will one day be removed, and the rule of 
distributive justice obtain com^etely in a more perfect state. f 

The moral government of God, thus established, implies in 
the notion of it some sort of trial, or a moral possibility of act- 
ing wrong as well as right, in those who are the subjects of 
it. And the doctrine of religion, that the present life is in 
fact a state of probation for a future one, is rendered credible 
from its being analogous throughout to the general conduct 
of Providence towards us with respect to this world ; in 
which prudence is necessary to secure our temporal interest, 
^ust as we aro taught that virtue is necessary to secure our 
eternal interest ; and both are trusted to ourselves.;]; 

But the present life is not merely a state of probation, im- 
plying in it difficulties and danger, it is also a state of disd- 
piine and improvement : and that, both in our temporal and 
religious capacity. Thus, childhood is a state of discipline 
for youth ; youth for manhood ; and that for old age. Strength 
of body, and maturity of understanding, are acquired by de- 
grees : and neither of them without continual exercise and 
attention on our part, not only in the beginning of life, but 
through the whole course of it So, again, with respect to 
our religious concerns, the present world is fitted to be, and 

* Chap. S ^# t Chap. 3. | Part i. chap. 4 
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to good men is an event, a state of discipline and Impiov^ 
ment for a future one. The several passions and propensiom 
implanted in our hearts, incline us, in a multitude of instan- 
ces, to forbidden pleasures ; this inward infirmity is increa- 
sed by various snares and temptations, perpetually occurring 
from without : hence arises the necessity of recollection and 
self-government, of withstanding the calls of appetite, and 
fcnrming our minds to habits of piety and virtue ; habits of 
which we are capable, and which, to creatures in a state of 
moral imperfection, and fallen from their original integrity, 
must be of the greatest use, as an additional security, over 
and above the principle of conscience, from the dangers to 
which we arc exposed.* 

Nor is the credibility here given, by the analogy of nature^ 
to the general doctrine of religion, destroyed or weakened by 
any notions concerning necessity. Of itself it is a mere 
word, the sign of an abstract idea ,* and as much requires an 
agent, that is, a necessary agent in order to effect any thing, 
as freedom requires a free agent. Admitting it to be specu- 
latively true, if considered as influencing practice, it is the 
same as false : for it is matter of experience, that, with re- 
gard to our present interest, and as inhabitants of this world, 
we are treated as if we were free ; and therefore the analo- 
gy of nature leads us to conclude, that, with regard to out 
friture interest, and as designed for another world, we shall 
be treated as free also. Nor does the opinion of necessity, 
supposing it possible, at all affect either the general proof of 
religion, or its external evidence.! 

Still objections may be made against \ho wisdom and good 
ness of the divine government, to which analogy, which can 
only show the truth or credibility of &cts, affords no answer. 
Yet even here analogy is of use, if it suggest that the di- 
vine government is a scheme or system and not a numbei 
of uncoimected acts, and that this system is also above oui 
comprehension. Now, the government of the natural world 
appears to be a system of this kind ; with parts, related to 
each other, and together composing a whole : in which sys- 
tem, ends are brought about by the use of means, many of 
which means, before experience, would have been suspected 
to have had a quite contrary tendency ; which is carried on 
by general laws, similar causes uniformly producing similar 
^ects ; the utility of which general laws, and the inconve- 

t^lnpilb fFutLCh^p.6. 
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ideiiees whieh wouM probably arise fiom the oeeaflkmal or 
even secret suspension of them, we are in some sort enabled 
to discern ]* but of the whole we are incompetent judges, 
because of the small part which comes within our view. 
Reasoning then from what we know, it is highly credible, 
that the government of the moral world is a system also car- 
ried on by general laws, and in which ends are accomplish- 
ed by the intervention of means ; and that both eonstitu 
tioDB, the natural and the moral, are so connected, as to form 
together but one scheme. But of this scheme, as that of 
the natural world taken alone, we are not qualified to judge 
on account of the mutual respect of the several parts to each 
other and to the whole, and our own incapacity to survey 
the whole, or, with accuracy, any single part. All objec- 
tions, therefore, to the wisdom and goodness of the divine 
government may be founded merely on our ignorance ;t and 
to such objections our ignorance is the proper, and a satis- 
ftictory answer.;]; 

2. The chief difficulties conceming Natural Religion be- 
ing now removed, our Author proceeds, in the next place, to Jy^ / / 
that which m revealed ; and as an introduction to an inquiry f^^^ ^'^ 
mto the Credibility of Christianity, begins with the conside«///>^^/..^ 
ration of its Importance. 

The importance of Christianity appears in two respects. 
Vvr9t^ In its being a republication of natural Religion, in its 
native simplicity, with authority, and with circumstances of 
advantage ; ascertaining in many instances of moment, 
what before was only probable, and particularly confirming 
the doctrine of a future state of rewards and pimi8hments.§ . 
Secondly^ As revealing a new dispensation of Providence, 
originating from the pure love and mercy of God, and con- 
ducted by the mediation of his Son, and the guidance of 
his Spirit, for the recovery and salvation of mankind, re 
presented in a state of apostacy and ruin. This accoimt of 
Christianity being admitted to be just, and the distinct offi« 
ces of these three divine persons being once discovered to 
us, we are as much obhged, in point of duty, to acknowledge 
the relations we stand in to the Son and Holy Ghost, as our 
Mediator and Sanctafier, as we are obliged in point of duty 

* See a Treatise on Vmaa Benevoleiiee^ hj Dr ThomaTBilg^, 
Fsrtil 
T See Note F, at the end of this Piefiwe. 
t Part L Chap. 7. 
I 8ssno(ta,tltlii«]4flf1his 
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to acknowledge the relation we Btand in to Ood the Fa- 
ther ; although the two former of these relations be learnt 
from revelation only, and in the last we are instructed by the 
light of nature ; the obligation in either case, arising from 
the offices themselves, and not at all depending on the man- 
ner in which they are made known to us.* 

The presumptions against revelation in general are, tha 
it is not discoverable by reason, that it is imlike to what is 
80 discovered, and that it was introduced and supported by 
miracles. But in a scheme so large as that of the universOi 
unbounded in extent and everlasting in duration, there must 
of necessity be numberless circumstances which are beyond 
the reach of our Acuities to discern, and which can only be 
known by divine illumination. And both in the natural and 
moral government of the world, under which we live, we 
find many things imlike one to another, and therefore ought 
not to wonder if the same unlikeness obtain between things 
visible and invisible ; although it be far from true, that re- 
vealed religion is entirely unSke the constitution of nature, 
as analogy may teach us. Nor is there any thing incredible 
in revelation, considered as miraculous ; whether miracles be 
supposed to have been performed at the beginning of the 
world, or after a course of nature has been established. Not 
at the beginning of the world; for then there was either no 
course of nature at all, or a power must have been exerted 
totally different from what that course is at present. All 
men and animals cannot have been bom, as they are now ; 
but a pair of each sort must have been produced at first, in 
a way altogether unlike to that in which they have been 
since produced ; unless we affirm, that men and animals 
have existed from eternity in an endless succession. One 
miracle, therefore, at least, there must have been at the be- 
ginning of the world, or at the time of man's creation. Not 
after the settlement of a course of nature^ on account of mira- 
ges being contrary to that course, or, in other words, contra- 
ry to experience ; for, in order to know whether miracles, 
worked in attestation of a divine religion, be contrary to ex 
perience or not, we ought to be acquainted with other cases 
similar or parallel to &ose in which miracles are alleged to 
have been wrought. But where shall we find such similar 
or parallel cases % The world which we inhabit affi>id8 
OOD*. "^^r kocrw of Cv extraordinary revelations from Qod 

*Fiili.Clwpl«i 
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CO man, bat those recorded in the Old and NewTeBtamoit ; 
all of which were established bjmiracles. It cannot there- 
fore be said, that miracles are incredible, becanse contzaiy to 
experience, when all the experience we have is in fiiTor of 
miracles, and on the side of religi<m.* Besides, in reason- 
ing concerning miracles, they ought not to be c<nnpared with 
common natural events, but with uncommon appearances, 
such as comets, magnetism, electricity ; which, to one ac- 
quainted only with the usual phenomena of nature, and the 
conmion powers of matter, must before proof of thor actual 
existence, be thought incredible.^ 

The presumptions against Revelation in general being 
despatched, objections against the Christian Revelation in 
particular, against the scheme of it, as distinguished from 
objections against its evidence, are considered next. Now, 
supposing a revelation to be really given, it is highly proba- 
ble beforehand, that it must contain many things appearing 
to us liable to objections. The acknowledged dispensation 
of nature is very different from what we- should have expect- 
ed : reasoning then from analogy, the revealed dispensation, 
it is credible, would be also different. Nor are we in any 
sort judges at what time, or in what degree, or manner it is 
fit or expedient for Grod to instruct us, in things confessedly 
of the greatest use, either by natural reason, or by superna- 
tural information. Thus, arguing on speculation only, and 
without experience, it would seem very unlikely that so iuof 
portant a remedy as that provided by Christianity, for the re- 
covery of man^d from a state of ruin, should have been 
for so many ages withheld ; and, when at last vouchsafed, 
should be imparted to so few ; and, after it has been impart- 
ed, should be attended with obscurity and doubt. And just 
BO we might have argued, before experience, concerning the 
remedies provided in nature for bodily diseases, to which 
by nature we are exposed : for many of these were unknown 
to mankind for a number ci ages ; are known but to few 
DOW : some important ones probably not discovered yet ; and 
those which are, neither certain in their application, nor uni- 
versal in their use. And the same mode of reasoning that 
wotdd lead us to expect they should have been so, would 
lead us to expect that the necessity of them should have 
been superseded, by there being no diseases ; as the neces* 
laiy of the Christian scheme, it may be thought, miglH alsc 
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liat« heen miperieded, by prev^enti&g the M of xnan, so thai 
be BhouM not have stood in need of a Redeemer at all.* 

As to the objectiona against the wisd(»n and goodness of 
CSiristianity, the same answer may be applied to them aa 
was to the like objections against the constitution of nature. 
For here also, Chnstianity is a scheme or economy, compo- 
Bed of irariotts parts, forminga whole, in which scheme means 
are used for the accompli^iing of ends ; and which is con- 
ducted by general laws, of all of which we know as little 
as we do of the constitution of nature. And the seeming 
want of wisdom or goodness in this system is to be ascribed 
to the same cause, as the like appearances of defects in the 
natural system ; our inability to discern the whole scheme, 
and our ignorance of the relation of those parts which are 
discernible to others beyond our view. 

The objections against Christianity, as a matter of fact, 
and against the wisdom and goodness of it, having been ob- 
viated together, the chief of them are now to be considered 
distinctly. One of these, which is levelled against the en- 
tire system itself, is of this sort: The restoration of mankind, 
represented in Scripture as the great design of the gospel, is 
described as requiring a long series of means, and persons, 
and dispensations, before it can be brought to its completion ; 
whereas the whole ought to have been effected at once. 
Now every thing we see in the course of nature, shows the 
folly of this objection. For in the natural course of Provi- 
dence, ends are brought about by means, not operating im- 
mediately and at once, but deliberately and in a way of pro- 
gressicm; one thing being subservient to another, this to 
somewhat further. The change of seasons, the ripening of 
fruits, the growth of vegetable and animal bodies, are in- 
stances of this. And therefore, that the same progres- 
sive method should be followed in the dispensation of Chris- 
tianity, as is observed in the common dispensation of Provi- 
dence, is a reasonable expectation justified by the analogy 

of nature.! 

Another circumstance, objected to in the Christian scheme, 
is the appointment of a Mediator, and the saving of the 
world through him. But the visible government of God be- 
ing actually administered in this way, or by the mediation 
and instrumentality of others, there can be no general pre- 
sumption against an ajqpointment of this kind, against this 
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lAiriiAlile fff^nanmi being exords^d in tbo saxne manner. 
We have leen already, tlmt with regard to ourselves this 
visible government is carried on by rewards and punish* 
ments ; for happiness and misery are the consequences of 
our own actions, Considered as virtuous and vicious ; and 
these consequences we are enabled to foresee. It might have 
been imagined, before consulting experience, that after we 
had rendered ourselves liable to misery by our own ill con- 
duct, sorrow for what was past, and behaving well for the 
future, would, alone, and of themselves, have exempted us 
from deserved punishment, and restored us to the divine fa* 
vor. But the fact is otherwise ; and real reformation is of- 
ten found to be of no avail, so as to secure the criminal from 
poverty, sickness, infamy, and death, the never fiaihng at- 
tendants on vice and extravagance, exceeding a certain de- 
gree. By the course of nature then it appears, God does 
not always pardon a sinner on his repentance. Yet there is 
provision made, even in nature, that the miseries which men 
bring on themselves, by unlawful indulgences, may in many 
cases be mitigated, and in some removed ; x^arUy by extra- 
ordinary exertions of the offender himself, but more espe- 
cially and frequently by the intervention of others, who vo- 
luntarily, and from motives of compassion, submit to labor 
and sorrow, such as produce long and lasting inconveniences 
to themselves, as the means of rescuing another from the 
wretched effects of former imprudences. Vicarious punish- 
ment, therefore, or one person's sufferings contributing to 
the relief of another, is a providential dispo»tion in the econo- 
my of nature.* And it ought not to be matter of surprise, 
if by a method analogous to this we be redeemed from sin 
and misery, in the economy of grace. That mankind at 
present are in a state of degradation, different from that in 
which they were originally created, is the very ground of 
the Christian revelation, as contained in the Scriptures. 
Whether we acquiesce in the account, that our being placed 
in such a state is owing to the crime of our first parents, or 
choose to ascribe it to any other cause, it makes no differ- 
ence as to our condition : the vice and unhappiness of the 
world are still there, notwithstanding all our suppositions ; 
nor is it Christianity that hath put us into this state. We 
learn also from the same Scriptures, what experience and 
the use of expiatory sacrifices from the most early times 

• Sea note I, al dM flsd «r ibis FMm, 
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tuight have tftught ufi, that repentance alone is not euAoieol 
to prevent the &tal consequences of past transgressions I 
But that still there is room for me^cy, and that repentance 
shall be available, though not of itself, yet through the me- 
diation of a divine person, the Messiah ; who, from the sub* 
limest principles of compassion, when we were dead in tres- 
passes and sins,* suffered and died, the innocent for the guil* 
ty, the just for the unjust,t that we might have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.;{; In what 
way. the death of Christ was of that efficacy it is said to 
be, in procuring the reconciliation of siimers, the Scriptures 
have not explained. It is enough that the doctrine is re* 
vealed ; that it is not contrary to any truth which reason 
and experience teach us ; and that it accords in perfect har- 
mony with the usual method of the divine conduct in the 
government of the world.§ 

Again it hath been said, that if the Christian revelation 
were true, it must have been imiversal, and could not have 
been left upon doubtful evidence. But God, in his natural 
providence, dispenses his gifts in great variety, not only 
among creatures of the same species, but to the same indi- 
vidiials also at different times. Had the Christian revela- 
tion been universal at first, yet, from the diversity of men's 
abilities, both of mind and body, their various means of im- 
provement, and other external advantages, some persons 
must soon have been in a situation, with respect to religious 
knowledge, much superior to that of others, as much per- 
haps as they are, at present. And all men will be equita- 
bly dealt with at last ; and to whom Uttle is given, of him 
little will be required. Then, as to the evidence of religion 
being left doubtful, difficulties of this sort, like difficulties in 
practice, afford scope and opportunity for a virtuous exercise 
of the \mderstanding, and dispose the mind to acquiesce cmd 
rest satisfied with any evidence that is real. In the daily 
commerce of life, men are obliged to act upon great uncer- 
tainties, with regard to success in their temporal pursuits ; 
and the case with regard to religion is parallel. However, 
though religion be not intuitively true, the proofs of it which 
we have are amply sufficient in reason to induce us to em- 
brace it ; and dissatisfaction with those proofs may possibly 
be men's own fault. || 

Nothing remains but to attend to the positive evidence 

•EvlLiLL tlFtotiiLia fOoteLU. 
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tkere is for the truth of Ghristiamtj. Now, besides its di- f^,..e^'vi'€je ^ 
rect and fundamental proofe, which are miracles and prophe-^^^^;^,^ ^ 
cies ; there aire many collateral circumstances, which may be ^/y^ ^ 
united into one view, and altogether may be considered as ma- ^^"^P 
king up one argument. In this way of treating the subject, '^'- ,-.■ ^^^ 
the revelation, whether real or otherwise, may be supposed 
to be wholly historical : the general design of which appears 
to be^ to give an account of the condition of religion, and its 
professors, with a concise narration of the political state of 
things, as far as religion is affected by it, during a great 
length of time, near six thousand years of which are already 
past. More particularly, it comprehends an account of God's 
entering into covenant with one nation, the Jews, that he 
would be their God, and that they should be his people ; of 
his often interposing in their affairs ; giving them the pro- 
mise; and afterwards the possession, of a flourishing coun- 
try ; assuring them of the greatest national prosperity in 
case of their obedience, and threatening the severest nation- 
al punishment in case they forsook him, and joined in the 
idolatry of their pagan neighbors. It contains also a pre- 
diction of a particular person to appear in the fulness of time, 
m whom all the promises of God to the Jews were to be ful- 
filled. And it relates, that, at the time expected, a per* 
son did actually appear, assuming to be the Saviour fore 
told ; that he worked various miracles among them, in con- 
firmation of his divine authority ; and as was foretold also, 
was rejected and put to death by the very people who had 
long desired and waited for his comiing : But that his reli- 
gion, in spite of all opposition, was established in the world 
by his disciples, invested with supernatural powers for that 
purpose ', of the fate and fortunes of which religion there is 
a prophetical description, carried down to the end of time. 
Let any one now, after reading the above history, and not 
knowing whether the whole were not a fiction, be supposed 
to ask. Whether all that is here related be true ? and instead 
of ,a direct answer, let him be informed of the several ac« 
knowledged facts, which are found to correspond to it in real 
life ; and then, let him compare the history and facts toge* 
ther, and observe the astonishing coincidence of both : Such 
a joint review must appear to him of very great weight, and 
to amount to evidence somewhat more than human. And 
unless f he whole series, and every particular circumstanca 
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oontained in it, can be thought to have arisen from aceideiit, 
the truth of Christianity is proved.* 

The view here given of the moral and religious systema 
of Bishop Butler, it will immediately be perceived, is chiefly 
intended for younger students, especially for students in di- 
vinity ; to whom it is hoped it may be of use, so as to en* 
courage them to peruse, with proper diligence, the origina. 
works of the Author himself. For it may be necessary t« 
observe, that neither of the volumes of this excellent pre- 
late are addressed to those who read for amusement, or curio- 
sity, or to get rid of time. All subjects are not to be com- 
prehended with the same ease ; and morality and religion, 
when treated as sciences, each accompanied with difficulties 
of its own, can neither of them be understood as they ought, 
without a very peculiar attention. But morality and reli- 
gion are not merely to be studied as sciences, or as being 
speculatively true ; they are to be regarded in another and 
lugher light, as the rule of life and manners, as containing 
authoritative directions by which to regulate our fiiith and 
practice. And in this view, the mftmte importance of them 
considered, it can never be an indifferent matter whether 
they be received or rejected. For both claim to be the voice 
of God ; and whether they be so or not, cannot be know, 
till their claims be impartially examined. If they indeed 
come from him, we are bound to conform to them at our 
peril : nor is it left to our choice, whether we will submit to 
the obligations they impose upon us or net ; for submit to 
theni we must, in such a sense, as to incur the punishments 
denounced by both against wilful disobedience to their in- 
junctions. 

* Chap. 7. To the Anabay aie subjoined two DisBertationi^ both on 
giiudly mserted in the body ofthe work. One on Personal IdejUiiy^ in 
which are contained some strictures on Mr Locke, who asserts that con- 
sciousness makes or constitutes peisonal identity ; whmsas, as our author 
observes, consciousness msJ^cs oiuy personality, or is necessary to the idea of 
a person, i. e. a thinking, intelligent being, but presupposes, and therclbre 
cannot constitute, perscniBl identity ; just as knowledge presupposes truth, 
but does not constitute it. Consciousness of past actions does indeed show 
us the identify of ourselves, or gives us a certain assurance that weiu» tlie 
same persons or li>^g agents now, which we were at the time to which our 
remembrance can look Inck ; but still we should be the same persons as wa 
were, though thisconadousness of what is past were wanting, though all 
that bad b^n done by us formerly were fingotten ; unless it be true, that 
no person has existed a single moment beyond what he can lemomben 
Toe other dissertation is On t?i£ Nature of Virtue^ which pioperly \m 
kings to the moral system of our Author already explained 
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Db J08KPII BuTLEB, a prelate of the moyst disdnguished 
character and abilities, was bom at Wantage, in Berk- 
shire, in the year 1692. His fieither Mr« Thomas Butler, 
who was a substantial and reputable shopkeeper in that 
town, observing in his son Joseph^ an excellent genius and in- 
clination for learning, determined to educate him for the min- 
istij, among the Protestant dissenters of the presbjterian 
denomination. For this purpose, after he had gone through 
a proper course of grammatical literature, at the free gram* 
mar school of his native place, under the care of the Rev. 
Mr Phihp Barton, a clerg^^man of the Church of England, 
he was sent to a dissenting acadeiny, then kept at Glouces- 
ter, but which was soon afterwards removed to Tewksbury. 
The principal tutor of this academy was Mr Jones, a man 
of imcommon abilities and knowledge, who had the honor 
of training up several scholars, who became of great emi- 
nence, both in the established church and among the dissen- 
ters. At Tukesbury, Mr Butler made an extraordinary 
progress in the study of divinity ; of which he gave a re- 
markable proof, in the letters addressed by him while he 
resided at Tukesbury, to Dr Samuel Clarke, laying b^re 
him the doubts that had arisen in his mind, concemmg the 
conclusiveness of some arguments in the Doctor's demon- 
stration of the being and attributes of God. The first of 
these letters was dated the 4th November, 1713 ; and the 
sagacity and depth of thought displayed in it, immediately 
excited Dr Clark's particular notice. This condeseeoaion 

* He tm ths ycfoxigpat of dj^t cbiUfoHit 
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encouraged Mr Butler to address the Doctor again upon 
the same subject, which likewise was answered by him : 
and the correspondence being carried on in three other let- 
ters, the whole was annexed to the celebrated treatise before 
mentioned, and the collection has been retained in all the 
subsequent editions of that work. The management of 
this correspondence was intrusted by Mr Butler to his friend 
and fellow pupil, Mr Seeker, who, in order to conceal the 
affair, imdertook to convey the letters to the post-office at 
Gloucester, and to bring back Dr Clark's answers. When 
Mr Butler's name was discovered to the doctor, the candor, 
modesty, and good sense, with which he had written, imme- 
diately prociured him the friendship of that eminent and ex- 
cellent man. Our young student was not, however, during: 
his continuance at Tukesbury, solely employed in metaphy- 
sical speculations and inquiries. Another subject of his 
serious consideration was, the propriety of his becoming a 
dissenting minister. Accordingly, he entered into an ex- 
amination of the principles of non-conformity ; the result of 
which was, such a dissatisfaction with them, as determined 
him to conform to the established chiurch. This intention 
was, at first, disagreeable to his father, who endeavored to 
divert him from his purpose ; and, with that view, called in 
the assistance of some eminent presbyterian divines \ but 
finding his son's resolution to be fixed, he at length sufTered 
him to be removed to Oxford, where he was admitted a com- 
moner of Oriel college, on the 17th March, 1714. And 
what time he took orders doth not appear, nor who the bishop 
was by whom he was ordained ; but it is certain that he 
entered into the church soon after his admission at Oxford, if 
it be true, as is asserted, that he sometimes assisted Mr 
Edward Talbot in the divine service, at his living of Hea- 
dred, near Wantage With this gentleman, who was the 
second son of Dr William Talbot, successively bishop of 
Oxford, Salisbury, and Durham, Mr Butler formed an inti- 
mate friendship at Oriel college ; which friendship laid the 
foundation of all his subsequent preferments, and procured 
for him a very honorable station, when he was only twenty- 
six years of age. For it was in 1718 that, at the recom< 
mendation of Mr Talbot, in conjunction with that of Di 
Clarke, he was appointed by Sir Joseph Jekyll to be preach- 
er at the Rolls. This was three years before he had taken 
any degree at the University, where he did not go out bache- 
lor of law till the 10th Juno, 1721, which) boweyer, wae as 
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MMm as that degree could suitably be conferred on him Mr 
Butler contiiiued at the Rolls till 1726 ; in the beginning of 
which year he published, in one volume octavo, " Fifteen 
Sermons preached at that Chapel." In the meanwhile, by 
the patronage of Dr Talbot, bishop of Durham, to whose 
notice he had been recommended (together with Mr Ben- 
son and Mr Seeker) by Mr Edward Talbot, on his death 
oed, our author had been presented first to the rectory of 
Haughton, near Darlington, and afterwards to that of Stan- 
hope, in the same diocese. The benefice of Haughton, 
was given to him in 1722, and that of Stanhope in 1726. 
At fJaughton there was a necessity for rebuilding a great 
pan of the parsonage house, and Mr Butler had neither 
money nor talents for that work. Mr Seeker, therefore, 
who had always the interest of his friends at heart, and ac- 
quired a very considerable influence with Bishop Talbot, 
persuaded that prelate to give Mr Butler, in exchange for 
Haughton, the rectory of Stanhope, which was not only 
free from any such incumbrance, but was likewise of much 
superior value, being indeed one of the richest parsonages 
in England. WbikSt our author continued preacher at the 
RoUs-Ohapel, he divided his time between his duty in town 
and country ; but when he quitted the Rolls, he resided, 
during seven years, wholly at Stanhope, in the conscious 
discharge of every obligation appertaining to a good parish 
priest. This retirement, however, was too solitary for his 
disposition, which had in it a natural cast of gloominess. 
And though his recluse hours were by no means lost, either 
to private improvement or public utility, yet he felt at times, 
very painfully, the want of that select society of friends to 
which he had been accustomed, and which could inspire him 
with the greatest cheerfulness. Mr Seeker, therefore, who 
knew this, was extremely anxious to draw him out into a 
more active and conspicuous scene, and omitted no opportu- 
nity of expressing this desire to such as he thought capable 
of promoting it. Having himself been appointed king's 
chaplain, in 1732, he took occasion, in a conversation which 
he had the honor of holding with Queen Caroline, to men- 
tion to her his friend Mr Butler. The queen said she 
thought he had been dead. Mr Seeker assured her he was 
not. Yet her Majesty afterwards asked Archbishop Black- 
bum if he was not dead ; his answer was, " No, madam ; 
but he is buried." Mr Seeker continuing his purpose of 
eodeaTOuring to bring bis friend out of his retirement, found 
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meauB, upon Mr Charles Talbot's being made lord chaasal- 
lor, to have Mr Butler recommended to him for his chaplain. 
His lordship accepted, and sent for him ; and this promotion 
calling him to town, he took Oxford in his way, and was ad- 
mitted there to the degree of doctor of law, on the 8th 
December, 1733. The lord chancellor, who gave him also 
a prebend in the church of Rochester, had consented that 
he should reside at his parish of Stanhope one half of the 
year. 

Dr Butler being thus brought back into the world, his 
merit and his talents soon introduced him to particular no- 
tice, and paved the way for his rising to those high dignities 
y^ which he afterwards enjoyed. In 1736 he was appointed 
/ clerk of the closet to queen Caroline ; and in the same year, 
he presented to her majesty a copy of his excellent treatise, 
entitled, " The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of Nature." His attendance 
upon his royal mistress, by her especial command, was from 
seven to nine m the evening every day ; and though this 
particular relation to that excellent and learned queen was 
soon determined by her death in 1737, yet he had been so 
effectually recommended by her, as well as by the late Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, to his Majesty's favor, that in the next 
year he was raised to the highest order of the church, by a 
nomination to the bishopric of Bristol ; to which see he was 
consecrated on the Third December, 1738. King George 
II. not being satisfied with this proof of his regard to Dr 
Butler, promoted him, in 1740, to the deanery of St Paul's, 
London ; into which he waB installed on the 24th May in 
that year. Finding the demands of this dignity to be in« 
compatible with his parish duty at Stanhope, he immediate 
ly resigned that rich benefice. Besides our prelate's unro- 
mitted attention to his peculiar obligations, he was called 
upon to preach several discourses on public occasions, which 
were afterwards separately printed, and have since been an- 
nexed to the latter editions of the sermons at the Rolls- 
Chapel. In 1746, upon Ihe death of Dr Egerton, bishop 
of Hereford, Dr Butler was made clerk of the closet to the 
King ; and on the 16th October, 1750, he received another 
distinguished mark of his Majesty's favor, by being transla 
ted to the see of Durham. This was on the 16th of Goto 
ber in that year, upon the decease of Dr Edward Chandler. 
Our prelate being thus appointed to preside over a diocese 
with which he had long been connected, delivered bis fimt| 
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and mdeed his last charge to his clergy, at his primary visi- 
tation ia 1751. The principal object of it was, * External 
Religion.' The bishop having observed, with deep concern, 
the great and growing neglect of serious piety in the king- 
dom, insisted strongly on the usefulness of outward forms 
and institutio;>8, in fixing and preserving a sense of devotion 
and duty in the minds of men. In doing this, he was 
thought by several persons to speak too ^vourably of Pa- 
gan and Popish ceremonies, and to countenance in a certain 
degree, the cause of superstition. Under that apprehension 
an able and spirited writer, who was understood to be a 
clorgjrmac of the Church of England, published in 1752, a 
pamphlet, entitled, ' A Serious Inquiry into the Use and 
Importance of External Religion ; occasioned by some pas- 
sages in the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham's 
Charge to the Clergy of that Diocese ; — ^Humbly addressed 
to his Lordship.' Many persons, however, and we believe the 
greater part of the Clergy of the diocese, did not think our 
prelate's Charge so exceptionable as it appeared to this au- 
thor. The Charge, being printed at Durham, and having 
never been annexed to any of Dr Butler's other works, is 
now become extremely scarce ,* aiid .it is observable, that it 
is the only one of his publications which ever produced him 
a direct literary antagonist.* 

By this promotion, our worthy bishop was furnished with 
ample means of exerting the virtue of charity ; a virtue 
which eminently abounded in him, and the exercise ol 
which was his highest delight. But this gratification he 
did not long enjoy. He had been but a short time seated in 
his new bishopric, when his health began visibly to decline ; 
and having been compUmentcd, during his indisposition, up- 
on account of his great resignation to the divine will, he is 
said to have expressed some regret that he should be taken 
firom the present world so soon after he had been rendered 
capable of becoming much more useful in it. In his last 
Slness he was carried to Bristol, to try the waters of that 
place ; but these proving ineffectual, he removed to Bath, 
where, being pabt recovery, he died on the 16th of June, 
1752. His corpse was conveyed to Bristol, and interred in 
the cathedral there, where a monument, with an inscription, 
is erected to his memory. 

On the greatness of Bishop Butler's character we need 

* This Cluige^ with an the rest of Biflhop Bute's writiiHp^k ind 
in tbe pnienft editkiii of hit woiki. 
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not enlarge ; for his profound knowledge, and the prodsgiotis 
strength of his mind, are amply displayed in his incompara- 
ble writing. His piety was of the most serious and fervent, 
and, perhaps somewhat of the ascetic kind. His beneyo- 
lence was warm, generous, and diffusive. Whilst he was 
bishop of Bristol he expended, in repairing and improving the 
episcopal palace, four thousand pounds, which is said to 
have been more than the whole revenues of bishopric 
amounted to, during his continuance in that see. Besides his 
private benefactions, he was a contributor to the infirmary at 
Bristol, and a subscriber to'three of the bospitab at London. 
He was likewise a. principal promoter, though not the first 
founder of the infirmary at Newcastle, in Northumberland. In 
supporting the hospitality and dignity of the rich and pow- 
erful diocese of Durham, he was desirous of imitating the 
spirit of his patron. Bishop Talbot. In this spirit he &et 
apart three days every week for the reception and entertain* 
ment of the principal gentry of the country. Nor were 
even the clergy who had the poorest benifices neglected by 
him. He not only occasionally invited them to dine with 
him, but condescended to visit them at their respective par 
ishes. By his will he left £ve hundred pounds to the Socie- 
ty for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts and some 
legacies to his friends and domestics. His executor and 
residuajy legatee was his chaplain, the Rev. Dr Nathaniel 
Forster, a divine of distinguished Hterature. Bishop Butler 
was never married. Soon after his decease, the following 
lines, by way of epitaph, were written concerning him ; and 
were printed first, if we recollect aright, in the London Ma- 
gazine. 

Beneath tlus maible, Butler lies entombed, 
Who^ with a soul enflamed by love divine, 

His life in presence of his God consumed, 
Like the bright lampt before the holy shrine. 

His aspect pleasing^ mind with learning finught, 
His eloquence was like a chain of gdd, 
That the wild passions of mankinacantroned ; 

Merit, wherever to be found, he sought 

Desire of transient riches he had none ; 
These he, with bounteous hand, did well dispense 
Bent to fulfil the ends of Providence ; 

His heart still fixed on an immortal crown; 
His heart a mirror was, of purest kind, 
Where the bright image of nis Maker shined ; 

Reflecting faithful to the throne above. 

The anadiant glories of the Mystic Dow. 



Thb following Epitaph, said to be written hy Dr Nathan- 
iel Forster, is inscribed on a flat marble stone, in the ca- 
thedral church of Bristol, placed over the spot where the 
remains of Bishop Butler are deposited ; and which, as 
it is now almost obliterated, it may be worth while here to 
pceserve. 

H. S. 

RereienduB admodtim in Ghiiflto Fttter 

JOSEPHUS BXJTLER, LL. D. 

Hujtuoe primo DkaoeseoB 

Ddode Donelmeiisis Episcopiig. 

dualls quantosq ; Yiremt 

Sua libentusinie agno^t ct as : 

El d quid Pnesiili ant Scriptori ad &mam ymkM 

Mens altiflsiiDa, 

Ingenii perspicacia et aobacti Vis, 

Animiisq ; plus, simplex, candldoa^ Ubeiilifl^ 

Jdoftui Ittud facile evanescet memoria. 

Obnl Batlumis 16 Kalend. Jidil, 

A. D. 1753. 
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If the reader should meet here with any thing which he 
had not before attended to, it will not be in the observations 
upon the constitution and course of nature, these being all 
obvious ; but in the application of them : in which, though 
there is nothing but what appears to me of some real weight, 
and therefore, of great importance; jet he will observe 
Beveral things which will appear to him of very little, if he 
can think things to be of little importance, which are of any 
real weight at all, upon such a subject as religion. How- 
ever, the proper force of the following treatise lies in the 
whole general analogy considered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for 'granted, by 
many persons, that Christianity is not so much as a subject 
of inquiry ; but that it is, now at length, discovered to bo 
fictitious. And accordingly they treat it, as if, in the pre- 
sent age, this were an agreed point among all people of dis- 
oemmcnt ; and nothing remained, but to set it up as a prin- 
cipal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of re- 
prisals, for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world. On the contrary, thus much, at least, will be here 
found, not taken for granted, but proved, that any reasona- 
Ue man, who vnW thoroughly consider the matter, may be 
88 much assured, as he is of his own being, that it is not, 
however, so clear a case, that there is nothing in it. There 
is, I think, strong evidence of its truth ; but it is certain 
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no one oaii| upon pnncipleB o( reason, be satisfied of the 
eoDtraiy. And the practical consequence to be drawn 
from tUs, is not attended to^ by evenr one who is onoenied 
bit 

Majff 17M. 
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Probabls evidence is essentially distinguished from do- /^ 
monstratiye by this, that it admits of degrees, and of all ^ 
variety of them, from the highest moral certainty, to the ve- *"<" \,^ j 
ly lowest presumption. We cannot, indeed, say a thing is ^ 

probably true upon one very slight presumption for it \ be- 
cause, as there may be probabilities on both sides of the 
question, there may be some against it ; and though there 
be not, yet a slight presumption does not beget that degree 
of conviction, which it implied in saying a tMng is probably 
true. But that the slightest possible presumption is of the 
nature of a probability, appears from hence, that such low 
presumption, often repeated, will amount even to moral cer* 
tainty. Thus, a man's having observed the. ebb and flow of 
the tide to-day, affords some sort of presumption, though the 
lowest imaginable, that it may happen again to-morrow ; 
but the observation of this event for so many days, and 
months, and ages together, as it has been observed by 
mankind, gives us a full assurance that it will. 

That which chiefly constitutes probability^ is expressed in 
the word likely ; i. e, like some truth,* or true event ; like it, 
in itself^ in its evidence, in some more or fewer of its circum« 
stances. For when we determine a thing to be probably 
true, suppose that an event has or will come topass,~\iB 
from the mind'» remarking in it a hkenesB to some other events 
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which we have observed has come to pass. And this ob- 
servation forms, in numberless daily instances, a presump- 
tion, opinion, or full conviction, that such event has or wiQ 
come to pass ; according as the observation is, that the like 
event has sometimes, most commonly, or always, so &r as 
our observation reaches, come to pass at like distances of 
time, or place, or upon like occasions. Hence arises the be- 
he^ that a child, if it lives twenty years, will grow up to the 
stature and strength of a man ; that food will contribute to 
the preservation of its life, and the want of it for such a 
number of days be its certain destruction. So, likewise, the 
rule and measure of our hopes and fears concerning the suc- 
cess of our pursukisf ; Our exp^tationsl tlisit others will act 
so and so in such circumstances ; and our judgment that 
such actions proceed from such principles; all these rely 
upon our having observed the like to what we hope, fear, ex- 
pect, judge ; I say upon our having observed the like, either 
with respect to others or ourselves. And thus, whereas the 
prince,^ who had always lived in a warm climate, naturally 
ecncluded, in the way of analogy, that there was no such 
thing as water's becoming hard, because he had always ob* 
served it to be fluid and yielding ; we, on the contrary, from 
analogy, conclude, that there is no presumption at ail against 
this ; that it is supposable there may be frost in England 
any given day in January next; probable, that there 
wiU on some day of the month ; and that there is a moral 
certainty, L e. ground for an expectation, without any doubt 
of it, in some part or oth^ of the winter. 

Probable evidence, in its very nature, afli^rds but an im- 
perfect kind of information, and is to be considered as rela 
tive only to beings of limited capacities. For nothing which 
is the possible object of knowledge, whether past, present, or 
future, can be probable to an infinite intelligence ? since it 
Cannot but be discerned absolutely as it is in itself certainly 
tniCi or certainly false. But to us, probability is the v«ry 

^^^ ''^'^^'^y;- From these things it follows, that in questions of difficul- 

o^^^ ty, or such as are thought so, where more satisfactory evii- 

/^< ^ e^ c^/^ dence cannot be had, or is not seen, if the result of examina* 

-^ {/^ ^ tion be, that there appears, upon the whole, any the lowest 

presumption on one ode, and none oa the other, or a greater 

presumption on one side, though in the lowest degree gMS^ 

•TteSlaqr is toU I7 Mr iMlii^ intteehnilK sT i¥^^ 
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ttSf this datcimiD^s the question, OTea in mattera of speou 
laUon ; and, in matters of practiee, "will lay us under an ab« 
•ohite and fonnal ob%ation, in point of prudence and of in* 
tArest) to act upon that presumption, or low probabffity, 
though it be so low as to leave the mind in a teiy great 
doubt which is the truth. For surely a man is as loally 
bound in prudence to do what upon the whole appeals, ao* 
cording to the best of his judgment, to be for his happiness, 
as what he certainly knows to be so. Nay, furtheri in ques- 
tions of great consequence, a reasonable man will think it 
concems him to remark lower probabilities and presumpticms 
than these ; such as amount to no more than showing one 
side of a question to be as supposable and credible as the 
other ; nay, such as but amount to much less even than 
this. For numberless instances might be xnenti(»ied res- 
pecting the common pursuits of life, where a man would be 
thought, in a literal sense, distracted, who would not act, 
and with great application too, not only upon an even 
chance, but upon much less, and where the probability or 
chance was greatly against his succeeding.* . -A^ 

It is not my design to inquire further into the nature^ the 
foundation, and measure of probability ; or whence it pro* 
ceeds, that likeness should beget that presumption^ opiokni, 
and full conviction, which the human mind is formed to re- 
ceive from it, and which it does neceiSsarily produce in every 
one ; or to guard against the enors to which reasoning from 
analogy is liable. This belongs to the subject of logicj and 
is a part of this subject which has not yet been thoroughly 
considered. Indeed I shall not take upon me to say^ how 
fiu: the extent, compass, and/ f(xee^ of analogical reasoniilg 
can be reduced to generehl heads and rules, and the whole be 
fimned into a system. But though so little in this way has 
been attempted by those who have treated of oms iiitellectu- 
al powers, and the exercise of them, this dees not hind^ 
but that we may be, as we unquestionably are, assured, that 
analogy is of weight, various deg^eea^ towards deCexmming 
our judgment, and our practice* Nor does it in any wse 
cease to be (^ weight in those cases, because persons, either 
given to dispute, or who require things to be stated with 
greater exactness than our Acuities appelor to admit of in 
fmotical mattofiSi may find other casesi in whidi ilii Mi 
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•My to Bay, whether it be, or be not, of any weight ; er »• 
ttancos ci seeming analogies, which are really of none. It 
18 enough to the present ptirpose to observe, that this gene* 
ral way of arguing is evidently natural, just and conclusive. 
For there is no man can make a question but that the sun 
will rise to-morrow, and be seen, where it is seen at all, ia 
the fig^e of a circle, and not in that of a square. 

Hence, namely from analogical reasoning, Origen* has 
with singular sagacity observed, that, ' he who believes the 
Scriptures to have proceeded from him who is the Author 
of nature, may weU expect to find the same sort of difficul- 
ties in it, as are found in the constitution of nature.' And, 
in a Uke way of reflection, it may be added, that he who de- 
nies the Scripture to have been from God, upon account of 
these difficulties, may for the very same reason, deny the 
world to have been formed by him. On the other hsmd, if 
there be an analogy, or likeness, between that system of 
things and dispensation of Providence which revelation in* 
forms us of, and that system of things and dispensation of 
Providence which experience, together with reason, informs 
us of, i. e. the known course of nature ; this is a presump- 
tion, that they have both the same author and cause ; at 
least so &r as to answer objections against the former heaiQ 
from Gbd, drawn from any thing which is analogical or simi- 
lar to what is in the latter, which is acknowledged to be 
from him ; for an Author of nature is here supposed. 
' ^./ ,M ^ Forming our notions of the constitution and government 
/ // ' of the world upon reasoning, without foundation for the 
7 ^ */ * ' y principles which we assume, whether from the attributes of 
j^^ffJ^i/XL Cted, or any thing else, is biiilding a world upon hypothesis, 
7 like Des Cartes. Forming our notions upon reasoning from 
principles which are certain, but applied to cases to which 
we have no ground to apply them, (like those who explain 
the structi^e of the human body, and the nature of diseases 
and medicines, from mere mathematics, without sufficient 
disto) is an error much akin to the former : since what is as- 
sumed, in order to make the reasoning applicable, is hypoik^ 
9%8. But it mu st be allowed just^to join abstract reasoning 
with the pBservalion^r ifacis, ana argiie from such facts as 
are knpwn, to pthera tl]|p.t: ^r^ \ikft them ; from that part tf 
le Divine gov^ns^nt^^erJntelUgent^^^ "^^^ 
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ispmeg under our view^ to that larger and mpre gcgierfil g o* 
remment oyer them which ia bpynnd i t ; and from what m 
present, to colle ct wh at jpi lilrply^ crftdifrki ft^ "ftt in^yri^iKlft 
will be hereafter. 

'Hiis method, then, of concluding and determining, being 
practical, and what, if we will act at all, we cannot but act 
upon in the common pursuits of hfe ; being evidently con- 
islusive, in various degrees, proportionable to the degree 
and exactness of the whole analogy or likeness ; and hav- 
ing so great authority for its introduction into the subject of 
religion, even revealed religion, my design is to apply it to 
that subject in general, both natursil and revealed ; taking 
for proved, that there is an intelligent Author of Na- 
ture, and natural Governor of the world. For as there is no 
presumption against this, prior to the proof of it, so it has 
been often proved with accumulated evidence ; from this ar- 
gument of analogy and final causes ; from abstract reason- 
ings ; from the most ancient tradition and testimony ; and 
from the general consent of mankind. Nor does it appear, 
so 1^ as I can find, to be denied by the generaUty of those 
who profess themselves dissatisfied with the evidence of 
religion. 

As there are some, who, instead of thus attending to what /J^^, 
is in &ct the constitution of Nature, form their notions of ^/ 
Qod*a government upon hypothesis ; so there are others who 
indulge themselves in vain and idle speculations, how the 
world might possibly have been framed otherwise than it is : 
and upon supposition that things might, in imagining that 
they should, have been disposed and carried on after a 
better model, than what appears in the present disposition 
and conduct of them. Suppose, now, a x)er8on of such a 
turn of mind to go on with his reveries, till he hcul at length 
fixed upon some particular plan of Nature, as appearing to 
him the best,— -one shall scarce be thought guilty of detrac- 
tion against human understanding, if one should say, oven 
beforehand, that the plan which this speculative person 
would fix upon, though he were the wisest of the sons of 
men, probably would not be the very best, even accor- 
ding to his own notion of best; whether he thought 
that to be so which afiPorded occasions and motives for the 
exercise of the greatest virtue, or which was productive of 
the greatest happiness, or that these two were necesscurily 
connected, and nm up into one and the same plan. * How- 
crerit may not be amiss, once for all, to see what would be 

2* 
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the amount of these emendations and imaginary impcove- 
ments upon the system of Nature, or how far dicy would 
mislead us. And it seems there could be no stopping, till we 
came to some such conclusions as these : — ^That all crea« 
tures should at first be made as perfect and as happy, 
as they were capable of ever being ; that nothing, to be 
sure, of hazard or danger should be put upon them to 
do ; some indolent persons would perhaps think, nothing at 
all ; or certainly, that effectual care should be taken, that 
they should, whether necessary or not, yet eventually and 
in &ct, always do what was right and most conducive to 
hapinness, which would be thought easy for infinite power 
to effect, either by not giving them any principles which 
woM. endanger their going wrong, or by laying the right 
motive of action in every instance, before their minds con- 
tinually, in so strong a manner, as would never fail of indu- 
cing them to act c(mibnnably to it; and that the whole 
mediod of govenunent by punishments should be rejected 
as absurd ; as an awkward round-about method of carrying 
things on ; nay, as contrary to a principal purpose, for which 
it would be suppceed creatures were made, namely, hap- 
piness. ' . 
1- Now, without considering what is to be said in particu* 
lar to the several parts of this train of folly and extrava- 
gance, what has been above intimated is a full, direct, gene- 
ral answer to it, namely, that we may see beforehand that 
we have not faculties for this kiiul of speculation. For 
though it be admitted, that, firom the first principles of 
our nature, we unavoidably judge or determine some ends 
to be absolutely in themselves preferable to others, and 
that the «ads now mentioned, or if they rjjn up into one, 
that this one is absolutely the best, and consequently, that 
we must ccmclude the iiltimate ends designed in the con< 
stitution of nature and conduct of Providence, is the most 
virtue and happiness possible ; yet we are far from being 
able to judge what particular disposition of things would 
be most fidendly and assistant to virtue, or what means 
might be absolutely necessary to produce the most happi- 
ness in a system of such extent as our own world may be, 
taking in all that is past and to come, though we should 
suppose it detached firom the whole of things. Indeed, we 
are so &r firom being able to judge of this, that we are not 
judges what may be the necessary means of raising and 
oottduoting one poraoa to the highest pmriection and happiness 
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of bis nature. Nay^ ev^ ia the little affaiis of the j^Mdent 

jife, we find men of different education and ranks are net 
competent judges of the conduct of each other. Our whole 
nature leacb us to ascribe all moral perfection to God, and 
to deny all imperfection in him. And this will forever be a 
practical proof of his moral character, to such as will con> 
nder what a practical proof is, because it is the Ti»ce of 
God speaking in us. And firom hence we conclude, that 
virtue must be the hapinnessi and vice the misery, of eveiy 
creatuxe ; and Uiat regularity, and order, and right, cannot 
but prevail, finally, in a universe under his government. 
But we are in no sort judges what are the neeessary meaae 
of accomplishing this end. 

Let us, then, instead of that idle and not vary innocent 
employment of fonning imaginary models of a world, and 
schemes of governing it, turn our thoughts to what we ex- 
perience to be the conduct of Nature with respect to intelli- 
gent creatures ; which may be resolved into general laws 
or rules of administration, in the same way as many of the 
laws of Nature, respecting inanimate matter, may be col- 
lected from experiments. And let us compare the known 
constitution and course of things yfith what is said to be the 
moral system of Nature, the acknowledged dispensations of 
Providence, or that government which we find ourselves 
under, with what religion teaches us to believe and expect, 
and see whether they are not analogous, and of a piece. 
And upon such a comparison it will, I think, be lound, that 
they are very much so ; that both may be traced lip to th» 
same general laws, and resolved into the same principles of 
Divine conduct. 

The analogy here proposed to be considered, is of pretty 
large extent, aLd consists of several parts *, in some mors^ 
in others less, exact. In some few instances, perhaps, it 
may amount to a real practical proof, in otherd not so ; yet 
in these it is a confirmation of what is proved otherwise. It 
will undeniably show, what too many want to have shown 
them, that the system of religion, both natural and revealed, 
considered only as a system, and prior to the proof of it, is 
not a subject of ridicule, unless that of nature be so toa 
And it will afford an answer to almost all objections against 
the system both of natural and of revealed religion, though 
not perhaps an answer in so great a degree, yet in a very 
considerable degree an answer, to the objection)^ against the 
evidence of it \ for, objeotions agaiiUtt a proo^ aUd dtgections 
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against what is said to be proved, the reader wiU obeerve 
are different things. 

Now, the divine government of the world, implied in the 
notion of religion in general, and of Christianity, contains 
in it, — ^That mankind is appointed to live in a future state ;* 
that there every one shall be rewarded or punished; f re- 
warded or pimished respectively for all that behaviour here 
which we comprehend under the words, virtuous or vicious, 
morally good or evil : } that our present life is a porobation, 
a state of trial, § and of discipline, j| for that futifire one; 
notwithstanding the objecticms which men may fancy they 
have, from notions of necessity, against there being any 
such moral plan as this at all ; IT and whatever objections 
may appear to lie against the wisdom and goodness of it, aa 
it standis so imper^tly made known to us at present : * * 
that this world being in a state of apostacy and wickedness, 
and consequently of ruin, and the sense both of their condi- 
tion and duty being greatly corrupted amongst men, this 
gave occasion for an additional dispensation of Providence, 
of the utmost importance, 1 1 proved by miracles, } ;]; but 
containing in it many things appearing to us strange, and 
not to have been expected ; § § a dispensation of Providence, 
which is a scheme or system of things || i| carried on by the 
mediation of a Divine person, the Messiah, in order to the 
recovery of the world : IT IT yet not revealed to all men, nor 
proved with the strongest possible evidence to all those to 
wJiom it is revealed ; but only to such a part of mankind, 
and with such particular evidence, as the wisdom of God 
j/0 t<'^r' //^ thought fit * * * The design, then, of the following Treatise 
/ / ^ ' will be to show, that the several parts principally objected 
^ ^^ ^ against in his moral and Christian dispensation, including 

its scheme, its publication, and the proof which God has af- 
forded us of its truth ; that the particular parts principally 
objected against in this whole dispensation, are analogous to 
what is experienced in the constitution and course of Nature, 
or Providence ; that the chief objections themselves, which 
are aUeged against the former, are no other than what may 
be alleged with like justness against the latter, where they 
are found in &ct to be inconclusive ; and that this argument, 
from analogy, is in general unanswerable, and undoubtedly 
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of Wright on the side of refigion,* notvithatanding the 6th 

jections which may seem to lie against it, and the real 

ground which there may be for difference of opinion as to 

the particular degree of weight which is to be laid upon it. 

This is a general account of what may be looked for in the 

following Treatise. And I shall begin i t with that which is 

the foundation of all our hopes, and of all our fears — all our 

hopes and foars, which are of any conajderatjoii — ^I meaO|x^^^*^^^ 

afiiuuelife. ^a4<»^^/^/> 
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CHAP. L 
Cf a Future lAfe, 

Stiunge difficulties hare been raised by some conoem- 
ing iieisonal identity, or the sameness of living agents, im^ 
plied in the notion of our existing now and hereafter, or in 
any two successive moments ; which whoever thinks it 
worth while, may see considered in the first Dissertation at 
the end of this Treatise. But, without regard to any of 
them here, let us consider what the analogy of Nature, and 
the several changes which we have undergone, and those 
which we know we may undergo without being destroyed, 
suggest, as to the effect which death may, or may not, 
Have upon us ; and whether it be not from thence probable, 
that we may survive this change, and exist in a future state 
of life and perception. 

I. From our being bom uito the present world in the help- 
less imperfect state of infancy, and having arrived from 
thence to mature age, we find it to be a general law of nature 
in our own spedes, that the same creatuiei^ tlM Mane 
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. . individuals, Bhould exist in degrees of life and perception, 
^»^%with capacities of action, of enjoyment, and suffering, in 
/i*t4ciT.^^/one period of their being, greatly diflferent from those ap- 
pointed them in another period of it. And in other creatures 
the same law holds. For the difference of their caiuicities 
and states of life at their birth (to go no higher) and in msr 
lurity ; the change of worms into flies, and the vast enlarge- 
ment of their locomotive powers by such change ; and birds 
and insects bursting the shell, their habitation, and by this 
means entering into a new world, furnished with new ac* 
commodations for them ; and nnding a new sphere of action 
assigned them ; — these are instances of this general law of 
nature. Thus, all the various and wonderful transforma- 
tions of animals are to be taken into consideration here. 
But the states of life in which we ourselves existed for- 
merly, in the womb and in our infancy, are almost as differ- 
ent from our present, in mature age, as it is ppssible to 
conceive any two states or degrees of life can be. There- 
fore, that we are to exist hereafter in a state as different 
(suppose) from our present, as this is from our former, is but 
according to the analogy of nature ; according to a natural 
order or appointment, of the very same kind with what we 
have already experienced. 

II. We know we are endued with capacities of action, of 
happiness, and misery ; for we are conscious of acting, of 
enjoying pleasure, and suffering pain. Now, that we have 
these powers and capacities before death, is a presumption 
that we shall retain them through and after death ; indeed, 
a probability of it abundantly suflicient to act upon, unless 
there be some positive reason to think that death is the de- 
struction of those living powers ; because there is in every 
case a probability, that all things will continue as we expe- 
rience they are, in all respects, except those in which we 
have some reason to think they will be altered. This is 
that kind^ of presumption, or probability, from analogy, 
expressed in the very word continuance^ which seems our 
only natural reason for believing the course of the world will 
continue to-morrow, as it has done so far as our experience 
or knowledge of history can carry us back. Nay, it seems 
our only reason for believing, that any one substance, now 

* I say kind of presumption or probability ; for 1 do not mean to affinn, 
that there is tiiesame degree of convictioii that our liring powais ipralli 
tiaiie aaer dMll^ as then ia^ that our mImtumm wdL 
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existing, will continue to exist a moment longer ; the self- 
existent substance only excepted. Thus, if men were as- 
sured that the unknown event, death, was not the destruc- 
tion of our faculties of perception and of action, there would 
be no apprehension that any other power or event, uncon- 
nected with this of death, would destroy these faculties just 
at the instant of each creature's death ; and therefore no 
doubt but that they would remain after it : which shows 
the high probability that our living powers will continue 
after death, unless there be some ground to think that death 
is their destructi(Hi. * For, if it would be in a manner certain 
that we should survive death, provided it were certain that 
death would not be our destruction, it must be highly proba- 
ble we shall survive it, if there be no ground to think death 
will be our destruction. 

Now, though I think it must be acknowledged, that prior 
to the natural and moral proofe of a future life commonly 
insisted upon, there would arise a general confused suspi- 
cion, that, in the great shock and alteration which we shall 
undergo by death, we, «. e. our living powers, might be 
wholly destroyed ; yet even prior to those proofs, there is 
really no particular distinct ground, or reason, for this appre- 
hension at all, so far as I can find. If there be, it must 
arise either from the reason of the things or from the analogy 
of Natwre, ^ 

But we cannot argue from the reason of the things that 
death is the destruction of living agents, because we know 
not at all what death is in itself; but only some of its effects, 
such as the dissolution of Hesh, skin, and bones : and these 
effects do in no wise appear to imply the destruction of a 
living agent. And, besides, as we are greatly in the dark 
upon what the exercise of our living powers depends, so we 
are wholly ignorant what the powers themselves depend 
upon; the powers themselves, as distinguished, not only 

* Deatruetion of living ptnoera^ is a manner of expression unavddably 
ambiguous ; and may signify either the destruction of a living being ^ so 
MB that the same living being shall be incapable of ever perceiving or 
aaling again at all; or the destruction of those means and instruments 
hy uhvch it is capable qf its present life, of its present sfeUe^^ perception 
and qf action. I| is here used in the former sense. Witien it is used m the 
latter, the epithet present is added. The loss of a man's eye is a destruction 
of living powers in the latter.sense. But we have no reason to think the de- 
stxuction of liviiur powers, in the former sense, to be possible. We have no 
more veaion to Sixok a being, endued with living nowers, ever loses them 
during ill whofe czistenoe^ tton to bslievv that a flfoine dver acquiKes titMUb 



ftom their actual exercise, but also from the present capaei- 
ty of exercising them ; and opposed to their destruction ; 
for sleep, or, however, a swoon, shows us, not only thai 
these powers exist when they are not exercised, as the 
passive power of motion does in inanimate matter ; but 
shows also that they exist, when there is no present capa^ 
city of exercising them \ or that the capacities of exercising 
them for the present, as well as the actual exercise of them, 
may be suspended, and yet the powers themselves rem£^ 
undestroyed. Since, then, we know not at all upon what 
the existence of our living powers depends, this shows fur- 
ther, there can no probability be collected from the reason 
of the thing, that death will be their destruction : because 
their existence may depend upon somewhat in no degree 
affected by death ; upon somewhat quite out of the reach of 
this king of terr(Mrs. So that there is nothing more certain, 
than that the reason of the thing shows lis no connexion 
between death and the destruction of living agents. Nor 
can we find any thing throughout the whole analogy of 
JSTaiurCj to afford us even the slightest presumption, thai 
animals ever lose their living powers ; much less, if it were 
possible, that they lose them by death ; for we have no 
faculties wherewith to trace any beyond or through it, so as 
to sec what becomes of them. This event removes them 
from our view. It destroys the sensible proof, which we had 
before their death, of their being possessed of living powers, 
but does not appear to afford the least reason to believe, 
that they are then, or by that event, deprived of them. 

And our knowing, that they were possessed of these 
powers, up to the very period lo which we have faculties 
capable of tracing them, is itself a probability of their retain- 
ing them beyond it. And this is confirmed, and a sensible 
credibility is given to it, by observing the very great and 
astonishing changes which we have experienced ; so great, 
that our existence in another state of life, of perception and 
of action, will be but according to a method of providential 
conduct, the like to which has been already exercised, even 
with regard to ourselves ; according to a course of nature, 
the like to which we have already gone through. 

However, as one cannot but be greatly sensible, how 
difficult it is to silence imagination enough to make the 
voice of reason even distinctly heard in this case ; as we ara 
accustomed, from our youth up, to indulge that forward 
delusive faculty, ever obtruding beyond its sphere \ of some 
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assistance, indeed, to apprehension, but the author of all 
error : as we plainly lose ourselves in gross and crude con- 
ceptions of tldngs, taking for granted that we are acquaint' 
ed with what indeed we are wholly ignorant of; it may be 
proper to consider the imaginary presumptions, that death 
will be our destruction, arising from these kinds of early and 
lasting prejudices ; and to show how little they can really 
amount to, even though we cannot wholly divest ourselves 
of them. And 

I. All presumption of death's being the destruction of liv- _ 

ing beings, must go upon supposition that they are com-z? j^/^^^tx 
pounded, and so discerptible . But, since consciousness is a ^X^tt^. 
single and individual power, it should seem that the subject ^ 
in which it resides, must be so too. For, were the motion 
of any particle of matter absolutely one and indivisible, so as 
that it should imply a contradiction to suppose part of this 
motion to exist, and part not to exist i, e. part of this matter 
to move, and part to be at rest ; then its power of motion 
would be indivisible ; and so also would the subject in which 
the power inheres, namely, the particle of matter : for, if 
this could be divided into two, one part might be moved and 
the other at rest, which is contrary to the supposition. In 
like manner, it has been argued, * and, for any thing ap- 
pearing to the contrary, justly, that since the perception, or 
consciousness, which we have of our own existence is indi- 
visible, so as that it is a contradiction to suppose one part of 
it should be here and the other there ; the perceptive power, 
or the power of consciousness, is indivisible too ; and, conse- 
quently, the subject in which it resides, i. e. the conscious 
being. Now, upon supposition that living agent each man 
calls himself, is thus a single being, which there is at least 
no more difficulty in conceiving than in conceiving it to be a 
compound, and of which there is the proof now mentioned ; 
it follows, that our organized bodies are no more ourselves, 
or part of ourselves, than any other m;itter around us. And 
it is as easy to conceive how matter, which is no part of 
ourselves, may be appropriated to us in the manner which 
our present bodies are, as how we can receive impressions 
from, and have |K)wer over any matter. It is as easy to 
conceive, that we may exist out of bodies, as in them ; that 
we might have animated bodies of any other organs and 
lenses wholly different from these now given us, and that 

^ See Dr Cbxke>8 Letter to Mr Dodwcll, and the Defeocei of It. 
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we may nereafler animate these same or new bodies vaiii 
ciisly modified and organized, as to conceive how we can 
animate such bodies as our present. And, lastly, the disso* 
lution of all these several organized bodies, supposing our* 
solves to have successively animated them, would have mi 
more conceivable tendency to destroy the living beings, our- 
selves, or deprive us of living faculties, the faculties of per- 
ception and of action, than the dissolution of any foreign 
matter, which we are capable of receiving impressions from, 
and making use of for the common occausions of life. 

II. The simplicity and absolute oneness of a living agent 
caniiot, indeed, from the nature of the thing, be properly 
proved by experimental observations. But as these fd&. 
in with the supposition of its unity, so they plainly lead us 
to conclude certainly, that our gross organized bodies, witk 
which we perceive the objects of sense, and with which we 
act, are no part of ourselves, and therefore show us, that 
we have no reason to believe their destruction to be ours ; 
even without determining whether our living substances be 
material or immaterial. For we see by experience, that 
men may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, and oven 
the greatest part of these bodies, and yet remain the b&xdq 
living agents ; And persons can trace up the existence of 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was ex- 
tremely small, in comparison of what it is in mature age ; 
and we cannot but think, that they might then have lost a 
considerable part of that small body, and yet have remained 
the same living agents, as they may now lose great part ol 
their present body, and remain so. And it is certain, that 
the bodies of all animals are in a constant flux, firom thai 
never ceasing attrition which there is in every part of them. 
Now, things of this kind imavoidably teach us to distinguieli 
between these Uving agents, ourselves, and large quantities 
of matter, in which we are very nearly interested : since 
these may be alienated, and actually are in a daily course 
of succession, and changing their owners ; whilst we are 
assured, that each living agent remains one and the same 
permanent being.* And this general observation leads us 
(m to the following ones. 

Firsij That we have no way of determining by expe^ 
rience, what is the cert£Lin bulk of the living being each 
man calls himself; and yet, till h be determmod tlmt k im 
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larger in bulk than the solid elementary partiaes of matter, 
wl^ch there is no ground to think any natural pdwer can 
dissolve, there is no sort of reason to think death to be the 
dissolution of it, of the living being, even though it should 
not be absolutely indiscerptible. 

Secondly, From our being so nearly related to, and inter- 
ested in certain systems of matter, suppose our flesh and 
bones, afterwards ceasing to be at all related to them, the 
hving agents, ourselves, remaining all this while undesiroy- 
ed, notwithstanding such alienations : and consequently 
these systems of matter not being ourselves ; it follows fur- 
ther, that we have no ground to conclude any other, suppose 
internal systems of matter, to be the living agents ourselves ; 
because we can have no ground to conclude this, but from 
our relation to, and interest in such other systems of matter : 
and, therefore, we can have no reason to conclude, what 
befalls those systems of matter at death, to be the destruction 
of the living agents. We have already, several times over, 
lost a great part, or perhaps the whole of our body, accord- 
ing to certain common established laws of nature ; yet we 
remain the same living agents : when we shall lose as great 
a part, or the whole, by another common established law of 
nature, death, why may we not also remain the samt ? 
That the alienation has been gradual in one case, and in the 
other will be more at once, does not prove any thing to the 
contrary. We have passed undestroyed through those 
many and great revolutions of matter, so peculiarly appro- 
priated to ourselves ; why should we imagine death would 
be so fatal to us ? Nor can it be objected, that what is thus 
alienated, or lost, is no part of our. original solid body, but 
only adventitious matter ; because we may lose entire Umbs, 
which must have contained many solid parts and vessels of 
the original body : or if this be not admitted, we have no 
proof that any ci these solid parts are dissolved or atienated 
by death ; though, by the way, we are very nearly related 
(o that extraneous or adventitious matter, whilst it continues 
onited to and distending the several parts of our solid body. 
But, after all, the relation a person bears to those parts of 
his body to which he is the most nearly related, what does 
it appear to amount to but this, that the living agent and 
those parts of the body mutually affect each other ? And 
the same Ihing, the same thing in kind, though not in de- 
^e, may be said of aU foreign matter, which gives us 
ideai, and which we have any power over. From these 
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observations the whole ground of the imagination is remov- 
ed, that the dissol^ution of any matter is the destruction of 
a living agent, from the interest he once had in such matter. 
Thirdly^ If we consider our body somewhat more distinct- 
ly, as made up of organs and instruments of perception and 
of motion, it will bring us to the same conclusion. Thus, 
the common optical experiments show, and even the obser- 
vation how sight is assisted by glasses shows, that we see 
with our eyes in the same sense as we see with glasses. 
Nor is there any reason to beUeve, that we see with them in 
any other sense ; any other, I mean, which would lead us 
to think the eye itself a percipient. The hke is. to be said 
of hearing : and our feeling distant soUd matter by means 
of somewhat in our hand, seems an instance of the like kind, 
as to the subject we are considering. All these are instances 
of foreign matter, or such as is no part of our body, being 
instrumental in preparing objects for, and conveying them to 
the perceiving power, in a manner similar, or like to the 
manner in which our organs of sense prepare and convey 
them. Both are, in a like way, instruments of our receiv- 
ing such ideas from external objects, as the Author of na- 
ture appointed those external objects to be the occasions of 
exciting in us. However, glasses are evidently instances 
of this ; namely, of matter, which is no part of our body, pre- 
paring objects for. and conveying them towards the perceiv- 
iag power, in like manner as our bodily organs do. And if 
we see with our eyes only in the same manner as we do with 
glasses, the like may justly be concluded from analogy, of 
all our other senses. It is not intended, by any thing here 
said, to afhrm, that the whole apparatus of vision, cr of per 
ception by any other of our senses, can be traced, through 
all its steps, quite up to the hving power of seeing, or per- 
ceiving ; but that, so far as it can be traced by experimental 
observations, so far it appears, that our organs of sense pre* 
pare and convey on objects, in order to their being perceiveii, 
in like manner as foreign matter does, without affording any 
shadow of appearance, that they themselves perceive. And 
that we have no reason to think our organs of sense perci- 
pients, is confirmed by instances of persons losing some of 
them, the living beings themselves, their former occupiers, 
remaining unimpaired. It is confirmed also by the experir 
ence of dreams ; by which we find we are at present pos- 
sessed of a latent, and what would otherwise be an unima- 
gined unknown power of perceiving sensible objects, in as 
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strong and Kvely a manner without our external organs of 
sense, as with them. 

So also with regard to our power, of moving, or dinnsting 
motion by will and choice : upon the destruction of a limb, 
this active power remains, as it evidently seems, unlessened ; 
80 OS that the living being, who has suffered this loss, would 
be capable of moving as before, if it had another limb to 
move with. It can walk by the help of an artificial leg, 
just as it can make use of a pole or a lever, to reach towards 
ijself and to move things beyond the length and the power 
of its natural arm : and this last it does in the same manner 
as it reaches and moves, with its natural arm, things nearer 
and of less weight. Nor is there so much as any appear- 
ance of our limbs being endued with a power of moving ox 
directing themselves ; though they are adapted, like the se- 
veral parts of a machine, to be the instruments of motion to 
each other ; and some parts of the same Kmb, to be instru- 
ments of motion to the other parts of it. 

Thus, a man determines thai, he will look at such an ob- 
ject through a microscope ; or, being lame suppose, that he 
will walk to such a place with a staff a week hence. His 
eyes and his feet no more determine in these cases, than the 
microscope and the staff. Nor is there any ground to think 
they any more put the determination in the practice, or that 
2iis eyes are the seers, or his feet the movers, in any other 
sense than as the microscope and the staff are. Upon the 
whole, then, our organs of sense and our limbs are certainly 
instruments, which the living persons, ourselves, make use 
of to perceive and move with. There is not any probability, 
that they are any more ; nor, consequently, that we have 
any other kind of relation to them, than what we may have 
to any other foreign matter formed into instruments of per- 
ception and motion, suppose into a microscope or a staff (1 
say, any other kind oi relation, for I am not speaking of the 
degree of it ,* nor, consequently, is there any probability, 
that the alienation or dissolution of these instruments is the 
destruction of the perceiving and moving agent. 

And thus our &[idmg, that the dissolution of matter in 
which living beings were most nearly interested, is not their 
dissolution ; and that the destruction of several of the or- 
gans and instruments of percieption and of motion belong- 
ing to them, is not their destruction ; shows, demonstrative- 
ly, that there is no ground to think, that the dissolution 
ef aay othor matter or destruction of any other organs 
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and instruments, will be the dissolution or destruction 
of living agents, from the like kind of relation. And vre 
have no reason to think we stand in any other kind of 
relation to any thing which we find dissolved by death. 
But it is said, these observations are equally applicable to 
^^if^j^^/T brutes; and it is thought an insuperable difficulty, that 
• they should be immortal, and, by consequence, capable of 
everlasting happiness. Now, this manner of expression Ui 
both invidious and weak : but the thing intended by it, is 
really no difficulty at all, either in the way of natural or 
moral consideration. For, 1st, Suppose the invidious thing, 
designed in such a manner of expression, were really im- 
plied, as it is not in the least, in the natural immortality of 
brutes ; namely, that they must arrive at great attainments, 
and become rational and moral agents ; even this would be 
no difficulty, since we know not what latent powers and 
capacities they may be endued with. There was once, pri- 
or to experience, as great presumption against human crea- 
tures, as there is against the brute creatures, arriving at 
that degree of understanding which we have in mature age ; 
for we can trace up our own existance to the same original 
with theirs. And we find it to be a general law of nature, 
that creatures endued with capacities of virtue and religion, 
should be placed in a condition of being, in which they are 
altogether without the use of them for a considerable length 
of their duration, as in infancy and childhood. And great 
part of the human species go out of the present world, be- 
fore they come to the exercise of these capacities in any de- 
gree at all. But then, 2dly, The natural immortality of 
brutes does not in the least imply, that they are endued with 
any latent capacities of a rational or moral nature. And 
the economy of the universe might require, that there should 
be living creatures without any capacities of this kind. 
And all difficulties, as to the manner how they are to be dis- 
posed of, are so apparently and wholly founded on our igno- 
rance, that it is wonderful they should be insisted upon by any, 
but such as are weak enough to think they are acquainted 
with the whole system of things. There is, then, absoluto- 
ly nothing at all in this objection, which is so rhetoriccdly 
urged against the greatest part of the natural proofs or pre- 
sumptions of the immortality of human minds : I say th« 
greatest part ; for it is less applicable to the following ob* 
flervation, which is more peculiar to mankind : — 
IIL That as it is evident our present pow^s tfid eapaci- 
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ties of reason, memory, and affection, do not depend upon 
our gross body, in the mannt^r in which perpeption by our 
organs of sense does ; so they do not appear to depend upon 
it at all in any such manner, as to give ground to think, that 
the dissolution of this body will be the destruction of these 
our present powers of reflection, as it will of our powers of 
sensation ; or to give ground to conclude, even that it ^U 
be 80 much as a suspension of the former. 

Human creatures exist at present id two ^states of life 
and perception, greatly different from each other ; each of 
which has its own peculiar laws, and its own peculiar en« 
joyments and sufferings. When any of our senses are 
affected,.or»appetites gratified with the objects of them, we ^/ao' ^ 
may be said to exist, or live, in^ a state of sensation. When Jxm u^/u ,« 
none of our senses are affected, or appetites gratified, and ^^ 
yet we perceive, and reason, and act, we may be said to ex- -^^w d^ 
ist, or live, in a state of reflection. Now it is by no means z^/,-^^ f^'^\ 
certain, that any thing which is dissolved by death is any 
way necessary to the hving being, in this its state of reflec- 
tion, after ideas are gained. For though, from our present 
constitution and condition of being, our external organs of 
sense are necessary for conveying in ideas to our reflecting 
powers, as carriages, and levers, and scaffolds are in archi- 
tecture ; yet, when these ideas are brought in, we are capa- 
ble of reflecting in the most intense degree, and of enjoying 
the greatest pleasure, and feehng the greatest pain, by 
means of that reflection, without any assistance from our 
senses *, and without any at all, which we know of, from 
that body, which will be dissolved by death. It does not 
appear, then, that the relation of this gross body to the re- 
flecting being, is in any degree, necessary to thinking ; to 
our intellectual enjoyments or sufferings : nor, consequently, 
(hat the dissolution, or alienation of the former by death, will 
be the destruction of those present powers, which render ua 
capable of this state of reflection. Further, there are in- 
stances of moral diseases, which do not at all afl!ect oxkx 
present intellectual powers ; and this affords a presumption, 
that those diseases will not destroy these present powers. 
Indeed, from the observations made above, it appears, that 
there is no presumption, from their mutually affecting each 
other, that the dissolution of the body is the destruction of 
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the living agent. And by the same reasoning it must ap- 
pear, too, that there is no presumption, from their mutually 
aflfecting each other, that the dissolution of the body is the 
destruction of our present reflecting powers ; but instances 
of their not affecting each other, afford a presumption of the 
contrary. Instances of mortal disease not impairing our 
present reflecting powers, evidently turn our thoughts even 
from imagining such diseases to be the destruction of them. 
Sevcial things, indeed, greatly affect all our hving powers, 
and at length, suspend the exercise of them ] as, for in- 
stance, drowsiness, increasing till it ends in sound sleep : 
and from hence we might have imagined it would destroy 
them, till we fourfd, by experience, the weakness of this way 
of judging. But, in the diseases now mentioned, there is not 
so much as the shadow of probability, to lead us to any 
such conclusion, as to the reflecting powers which we have 
at present ; for, in those diseases, persons the moment before 
death appear to be in the highest vigor of life. They dis- 
cover apprehension, memory, reason, all entire; with the 
utmost force of affection ; sense of a character, of shame 
and hopor ; and the highest mental enjoyments and suffer- 
ings, even to the last gasp : and these .surely prove even 
greater vigor of hfe than bodily strength does. Now, what 
pretence is there for thinking, that a progressive disease, 
when arrived to such a degree, I mean that degree which 
b mortal, will destroy those powers, which were not impair- 
ed, which were not affected by it, during its whole progress, 
quite up to that degree 1 And if death, by diseases of this 
kind, is not the destruction of our present reflecting powers, 
it will scarce be thought that death by any other means is. 
It is obvious that this general observation may be carried 
on further : and there appears so little connexion between 
our bodily powers of sensation, and our present powers of 
reflection, that there is no reason to conclude that death, 
which destroys the former, does so much as suspend the 
exercise of the latter, or interrupt our continuing to exist in 
the like state of reflection which we do now. For, suspeiy 
sion of reason, memory, and the affections which they ex* 
cite, is no part of the idea of death, nor is impliei in oui 
notion of it. And our daily experiencing these powers to be 
exercised, without any assistance, that we know of, from 
those bodies which will be dissolved by death ; and our And" 
ing often, that the exercise of them is so hvely to the last ;•— 
the«e things afford a sensible apprehension, that death ma j 
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Dot perhaps be so mucli as a discontinuance of the exeicise 
of these powers, nor of the enjoyments and sufferings which 
it implies;* so that our posthumous life, whatever there may 
be in it additional to our present, yet may not be entirely be- 
ginning anew, but going on. Death may, in some sort, and 
in some respects, answer to our birth, which is not a sus- 
pension of the faculties which we had before it, or a total 
change of the state of life in which we existed when in the 
"^omb, but a continuation of both, with such and such great 
alterations. 

Nay, for ought we know of ourselves, of our present life, 
and of death, death may immediately, in the natural course 
of things, put us into a higher and more enlarged state of 
life, as our birth does ,"f a state in which our capacities and 
sphere of perception, and of action, may be much greater 
than at present. For, as our relation to our external organs 
of sense renders us capable of existing in our present state 
of sensation, so it may be the only natural hindrance to our 
existing, immediately and of course, in a higher state of re- 
flection. The truth is, reason does not at all show us in 
what state death n9,^urally leaves us. But were we sare 
that it would suspend all our perceptive and active powers, 
yet the suspension of a power, and the destruction of it, are 
effects so totally did^erent in kind, as we experience from 
sleep and a swoon, that we cannot in any wise argue from 
one to the other ; or conclude, even to the lowest degree of 
probabihty, that the same kind of force which is sufficient to 
suspend our faculties, though it be increased ever so much, 
will be sufficient to destroy them. 

These observations together may be sufficient to show, 
how little presumption there is that death is the destruction 

* There are three distinct questijns, relating to a future life, here eon- 
■dered : Whether death be the destruction of living agents 1 If not, 
Whether it be the destruction of their present powers of reflection, as it 
eertainir is the destruction of their present powers of sensation 7 And if 
not, Wnether it be the suspension, or discontinuance of the exerciae, of 
Ibeae present reflecting powers 1 Now, if there be no reason to believa 
the hat, there will be, u that were possible^ leas for the next, and less still 
f» the first. 

t This, according to Strabo, was the opinion of the Brahmana : pom- 
{c(v iu» yof ill Tov ftcv tv9aiU 0ioVf(i>f G¥ OKfUiw KW^evtaw tivai' rov U davarow, 
vcyfvif tis TOV oifro>f /9ioy, km tw wiaiuova roif ^iXovo^iiaaoi. LAb. X V. p, 
1039. Ed. Amat. 1707. To wtiich opinion perhaps Antoninus may 
•Uude in these words, in wv ircp(/ici«(s, mrc s^^fvow sk ^s ywrfos r^f 
f»aiiios 99 c^<X0n, rroi n^cycoOac rn¥ upav tv ji to ^%af toy or tw fXvrpa 
Hrw « ffMffcnk Lib. IX. c. 3. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

€f the Government of God by Rewards and VunishmentB ; 

and particularly of the latter. 

That which makes the question concerning a future fife 
to be of so great importance to us, is our capacity of happi* 
ness and misery. And that which makes the consideration 
of it to be of so great importance to us, is the supposition of 
our happiness and misery hereafter, depending upon our ac- 
tions here. Without this, indeed, curiosity could not but 
sometimes bring a subject, in which we may be so highly 
interested, to our thoughts ; especially upon the mortality 
of others, or the near prospect of our own. But reasonable 
men would not take any farther thought about hereafter, 
than what should happen thus occasionally to rise in their 
minds, if it were certain that our future interest no way de- 
pend upon our present behaviour ; whereas, on the contrary, 
if there be ground, either from analogy or any thing else, to 
think it does, then there is reason also for the most active 
thought and solicitude to secure that interest ; to behave so 
as that we may escape that misery, and obtain that happi- 
ness in another life, which we not only suppose ourselves 
capable of, but whidk^ we apprehend also is put in our own 
power. And whether there be ground for this last appre- 
hension, certainly would deserve to be most seriously consi* 
dered, were there no other proof of a future life, and interest 
than that presumptive one which the foregoing observatiom 
amount to. 

Now, in the present state, all which we enjoy, and a great 
part of what we suffer, is put in our own power. For plea« 
sure and pain are the consequences of our actions ] and we 
are endued by the Author of our nature with capacities of 
foreseeing these consequences. We find, by experience, ha 
does not so much as preserve our lives exclusively of our own 
care and attention to provide ourselves with, and to mako 
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use of, that sustenance, by which he has appointed our lives 
shall be preserved, and without which he has appointed thev 
shall not be preserved at all. And in general we foresee, that 
the external things, which are the objects of our various pas- 
sbns, can neither be obtained nor enjoyed, without exerting 
ourselves in such and such manners ; but by thus exerting 
ourselves, we obtain and enjoy, these objects, in which oui 
natural good consists, or by this means God gives us the pos* 
session and enjoyment of them. I know not that we have 
any one kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means of 
our own actions. And by prudence and care, we may, for 
the most part, pass our days in tolerable ease and quiet : or, 
on the contrary, we may, by rashness, imgovemed passion, 
wilfuhiess, or even by negligence, make ourselves as misera- 
ble as ever we please. And mEoiy do please to make them- 
selves extremely miserable, t. e. to do what they know be- 
forehand wiU render them so. They follow those ways, the 
fruit of which they know, by instruction, example, experi- 
ence, will be disgrace, and, poverty, and sickness, and 
imtimely death. This every one observes to be the general 
course of things ; though it is to be allowed, we cannot find 
by experience, that all our sufferings are owing to our own 
follies. 

Why the Author of Nature does not give his creature! 
promiscuously such and such perceptions, without regard to 
their behaviour ; why he does not make them happy with- 
out the instrumentality of their own actions, and prevent 
their bringing any sufferings upon themselves, is another 
matter. Perhaps there may be some impossibilities in the 
nature of things, which we are unacquainted with ]* Or less 
happiness, it may be, would, upon the whole, be produced 
by such a method of conduct, than is by the present : Or, 
perhaps, divine goodness, with which, if I mistake not, we 
make very free in our speculations, may not be a bare single 
disposition to produce happiness ] but a disposition to make 
the good, the faithful, the honest man, happy. Perhaps an 
infinitely perfect Mind may be pleased with seeing his cr&i 
tures behave suitably to the nature which he has given them ; 
lo the relations which he has placed them in to each other ; 
and to that which they stand in to himself; that relation to 
himself, which, during their existence, is even necessary, and 
Which is the most important one of all. Perhaps, I say, as 

•PoiCtdMv. 7 
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infinitely perfect Mind may be pleased with this moral piety 
of moral agents, in and for itself, as well as upon account c^ 
its being essentially conducive to the happiness of his crea- 
tion. Or the whole end, for which God made, and thus go- 
verns the world, may be utterly beyond the reach of our fti* 
culties : There may be somewhat in it as impossible for us 
to have any conception of, as for a blind man to have a con- 
ception of colors. But however this be, it is certain matter 
of universal experience, that the general method of divine ad- 
ministration is, forewarning us, or giving us capacities to fore- 
see, with more or less clearness, that if we act so and so, we 
shall have such enjoyments, if so and so, such sufiferings; and 
giving us those enjo3rments, and making us feel those su£fer 
ings, in consequence of our actions. 

' But all this is to be ascribed to the general course of na- 
ture.' True. This is the very thing which 1 am observ- 
ing. It is to be ascribed to the general course of nature ; 
f . e, not surely to the words, or ideas. Course of nature^ but 
to him who appointed it, and put things into it ; or to a 
course of operation, from its uxuformity or consistency, call^ 
ed natural, and which necessarily implies an operating 
agent. For when men find themselves necessitated to con- 
fess an Author of Nature, or that God is the natural gove- 
nor of the world, they must not deny this again, because 
his government is uniform ; they must not deny that be 
does all things at all, because he does them constantly ; be* 
cause the efifects of his acting are permanent, whether hia 
acting be so or not ; though there is no reason to think it is 
not. In short, every man, in every thing he does, naturally 
acts upon the forethought and apprehension of avoiding 
evil, or obtaining good : emd if the natural course of things 
be the appointmenjt of God, and our natural Acuities of 
knowledge and experience are given us by him, then the 
good and bad consequences which follow our actions are his 
appointment, and our foresight of those consequences m a 
warning given us by him, how we are to act. 

*Is the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying every parti 
cular gratification of passion, intended to put us upon gra- 
tifying ourselves in every such particular instance, and as a 
reward to us for so doing V No, certainly. Nor is it to be 
said, that our eyes were naturally intended to give us the 
■gfat of each particular object to which they do or can ex 
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tend; objects which are destructive of them, or which^ ft>r any 
other reason, it may become us to turn our eyes from. Yet 
there is no doubt, but that our eyes were intended for us to 
see with. So neither is there any doubt, but that the foreseen 
pleasures ^nd* pains, belonging to the passions, were inten- 
ded, in general, to induce mankind to act in such and such 
manners. 

Now, from this general observation, obvious to every on 5, 
that God has given us to understand he has appointed satis- 
fJEiction and delight to be the consequence of our acting in 
one manner, and pain and uneasiness of our acting in an- 
other, and of our not acting at all ; and that we £bid the 
consequences, which we were beforehand inlcurmed of, uni- 
formly to follow ; we may learn, that we are at present ac- 
tually under his government, in the strictest and most pro- 
per sense ; in such a sense, as that he rewards siiid punish- 
es us for our actions. An Author of Nature being suppo- 
sed, it is not so much a deduction of reason as a matter of 
experience, that we are thus under his government : under 
his government, in the same sense as we are under the go- 
vernment of civil magistrates. Because the annexing plea- 
sure to some actions, and pain to others, in our power to do 
or forbear, and giving notice of this appointment beforehand 
to those whom it concerns, is the proper formal no^on of go- 
vernment. Whether the pleasure or pain which thus fol- 
lows upon our behaviour, be owing to the Author of Na- 
ture's acting upon us every moment which we feel it, or to 
his having at once contrived and executed his own part in 
the plan of the world, makes no alteration as to the miaitter be- 
fore us. For, if civil magistrates could make the sanction 
of their laws take place, without interposing at all, aflei 
they had passed them ; without ^ trial, and the formalities 
of an execution : if they were able to make their laws exe- 
cute them themselves or every offender to execute them 
upon himself, we should be just in the same sense un- 
der their government then, as we are now ; but in a 
much hig'her degree, and more perfect .manner. Vain 
is the ridicule with which one foresees some persons will 
^ divert themselves, upon finding lesser pains considered as 
instances of divine punishment. There is no possibility of 
answering orevading the general thing here intended, wiUi- 
out denying all final causes. For, final causes being admit- 
ted, the pleasures and pains now mentioned must be admitted 
too, as instances of them. And if they are : if God annex- 

5* 
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es detight to some actions and uneasiness to others, with an 
apparent design to induce us to act so and so, then he not 
only dispenses happiness and misery, but also rewards and 
punishes actions. If, for example, the pain which we feel 
upon doing what tends to the destruction of crur bodies, sup« 
pose upon too near approaches to fire, or upon wounding 
ourselves, be appointed by the Author of Nature to prevent 
our doing what thus tends to our destruction ; this is alto- 
gether as much an instance of his punishing our actions, 
and consequently of our being under his government, as de- 
claring, by a voice from heaven, that if we acted so, he 
would inflict such pain upon us, and inflicting it whether it 
be greater or less. 

Thus we find, that the true notion or conception of the 
Author of Nature, is that of a master or governor, prior to 
the consideration of his moral attributes. The fact of our 
case, which we find by experience, is, that he actually ex- 
ercises dominion or government over us at present, by re- 
warding and punishing us for our actions, in as strict and 
proper a sense of these words, and even in the same sense 
as children, servants, subjects, are rewarded and punished by 
those who govern them. 

And thus the whole analogy of nature, the whole present 
course of things, most fully shows, that there is nothing in^ 
credible in the general doctrine of religion, that God wfll re- 
ward and pimish men for their actions hereafter ; nothing 
incredible, I mean, arising out of the notion of rewarding 
and punishing, for the whole course of nature is a present 
instance of lus exercising that government over us, which 
impbes in it rewarding and punishing* 



But, as divine punishment is what men chiefly object 
against, and are most unwilling to allow, it may be proper to 
mention some circumstances in the natural course of pirn- 
ishments at present, which are analogous to what religioiT 
teaches us concerning a future state of punishment ; indeed 
80 analogous, that as they add a further credibility to it, so 
they cannot but raise a most serious apprehension of it in 
those who will attend to them. 
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It has been now observed, that such and such miseries na^ 
turally follow such and such actions of imprudence and wil- 
fulness, as well as actions more commonly and more distinct- 
ly considered as vicious ; and that these consequences, when 
they may be foreseen, are properly natured punishments an- 
nexed to such actions. For the general thing here insisted 
upon is, not that we see a great deal of misery in the world, 
out a great deal which men bring upon themselves by their 
own behaviour, which they might have foreseen and avoid 
ed. Now, the circumstances of these natural pu P'?^ ?^ g^tPj ^ 
part icularly 46 serviDg ourattentio n^ a re such as these : I'hat / 
oftenLimes they follow, or are mflicted m consequence of ac- H 
tions which procure many present advantages, and are ac- •^^'^^ ^'*<^ 
companied with much present pleasure ; for instEOice, sick- 
ness and untimely death is the consequence of intemperance, 
though accompanied with the highest mirth and jollity * 
That these punishments are often much greater than the ad- 
vantages or pleasures obtained by the actions, of which they 
are the punishments or cont^quences ; That though we may 
imagine a constitution of nature, in which these natural pun- 
ishments, which are in fact to follow, would follow immedi- 
ately upon such actions being done, or very soon after ; we 
find, on the contrary, in our world, that they are often delay- 
ed a great while, sometimes even till long after the actions . 
occasioning them are forgot ; so that the constitution of na- 
ture is such, that dela y of punishment is no sort nor de gree 
pf presum ption of final im puiut v : That, aller such delav, 
these natural punishments or miseries often come, not by de- 
grees, but suddenly, with violence, and at once ; however, 
the chief misery often does : That, as certainty of such dis< 
tant misery following such actions is never afforded persons, 
80, perhaps, during the actions, they have seldom a distinct 
full expectation of its following :^ and many times the case 
is only thus, that they see in general, or may see, the credi- 
bility that intemperance, suppose, will bring after its diseases; 
civil crimes, civil punishments j when yet the real probabili- 
ty often is, that they shall escape ; but things notwithstand- 
ing take their destined course, and the misery inevitable 
follows at its appointed time, in very many of these cases. 
Thus, also, though youth may be aUeged as an excuse for 
rashness and folly, as being naturally thoughtless, and not 
cUarly foreseemg all the consequences of being untractahle 

* Bee Part iL chap. 6. 
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J w ' and proffigate ; this does not hinder but that these conse« 
^ / quences follow, and are grievously felt throughout the 
J whole course of future &e. Habits contracted, even in 

mat age, are often utter ruin ; and men's success in the 
world, not only in the common sense of worldly success, but 
their real happiness and misery depends, in a great degree, 
and in various ways, upon the manner in which they pass 
^their youth ; which consequences they, for the most part, 
neglect to consider, and perhaps seldom can properly be said 
to believe beforehand. It requires also to be mentioned, that, 
in nimiberless cases, the natural course of things affords us 
opportimities for procuring advantages to ourselves at certain 
times, which we cannot procure when we will ; nor even 
recall the opportunities, if we have neglected them. Indeed, 
the general course of nature is an example of this. I^ dur- 
ing the opportunity of youth, persons are indocile and self- 
willed, they inevitably suffer in their future life, for want of 
those acquirements which they neglected the natural sea- 
son of attaining. If the husbandman lets his seed-time 
pass without sowing, the whole year is lost to him beyond 
recovery. In like manner, though after men have been 
guilty of folly and extravagance, wp to a certain degree, it is 
often in their power, for instance, to retrieve their affairs, to 
recover their health and character, at least in good measure, 
yet real reformation is, in many cases, of no avail at all to- 
wards preventing the miseries, poverty, sickness, infamy, na- 
turally annexed to folly and extravagance, exceeding thai de- . 
gree. There is a certain bound to imprudence and misbe- 
haviour, which being transgressed, there remains no place 
for repentance in the natural course of things. It is fur- 
ther, very much to be remarked, that neglects from inconsi- 
derateness, wemt of attention,* not looking about us to see 
what we have to do, are often attended with consequences 
altogether as dreadful as any active misbehaviour, from the 
most extravagant passion. And, lastly, civil government 
being natural, the punishments of it are so too ; and soma 
of these punishments are capital, as the effects of a disso- 
lute course of pleasure are often mortal. So that many 
natural punishments are finalf to him who incurs them, xf 

^ Pftrt u. chap. 6. 

t The ^neral oonsideration of a future state of punishment most evi- 
denUy belongs to the subject of natural religion, out if any of these le- 
flections should be thought to relate more particularly to this doctrine^ aa 
taught in Kiiftaie, the zeader is desired to obsenre^ that Gentile witten^ 
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conadered only in his temporal capacity ; and seem ii 
ted by natural appointment, either to remove the offender 
out of the way of being further mischievous, or as an ex 
ample, though frequently a disregarded one, to those who 
are left behiiid. 

These things are not what we call accidental, or to be 
met with only now and then ; but they are things of every 
day's experience; they proceed from general laws, very^ 
general ones, by which God governs the world, in the na* 
tural course of his providence. And they are so analogous 
to what religion teaches us concerning the jfiiture puoish* 
ment of the wicked, so much of a piece with it, that both 
would naturally be expressed in the very same words and 
manner of description. In the book of Proverbs,* for in- 
stance. Wisdom is introduced as frequenting the most pub- 
lic places of resort, and as rejected when she offers herself 
as the natural appointed guide of human life. ' How long* 
speaking to those who are paadng through it, * how long, 
ye simple ones, wiU ye love folly, and the scomers delight in 
their scorning, and fools hate knowledge ? Turn ye at my 
reproof Behold, I will pour out my spirit upon you, I will 
make known my words unto you.' But upon being neg 
lected, 'Because I have called, and ye refused, I hav. 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ] but ye ha v. 
set at naught all my counsel, and would none of my re 
proof: I also will, laugh at your calamity, I will roocl 
when your fear cometh ; when yoxur fear cometh as deso- 
lation, and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when 

both moraluts and poets, speak of the iiitiize punishment of the vldLed^ 
both as to the duration and defipree of it, in a like manner of expresaian 
and of description as the Scripture does. So that all which can positively 
be asserted to be matter of mere revelation, with regard to tins doctrine^ 
seems to be, that the great distinction between t& righteons and the 
wicked shall be made at the end of this world; that each shall then reodvc 
aocoxdioff to his deserts. Reason did, as it well might, condudc, thai 
It shoukfj finally and npon the whole, be well with tiie righteous and ill 
with Qua wi koi ; but it could not be deteimined, upon an j principles of 
reason, whether human creatures mi^ht not have been gpf^ointed to pass 
through other states of life and bemg, before that distnbutivo Justice 
shoulia finally and efiectually take place. Revelation teaches us, that the 
next state cf tbin|r3, i^r the present, is app(Mnted for tiie execution ef 
this justice; that it shall be no tonjger delayed; but the mystery qf Cfod^ 
the great mystery of his suffering vice and confusion to prevail, shall then 
he Jlniahed ; and he will take to him his great povDer^ a;nd wiU reign^ by 
tendering to eveiy one according to his woikb 

• Chop. 1. 
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dutress and anguish cometh upon jou. Then shall they 
call upon me, but I will not answer; they shall seek me 
early, but they shall not find me,' This peussage, every one 
sees, is poetical, and some parts of it are, highly figurative ; 
but their meaning is obvious. And the thing intended is ex 
pressed more literally in the following words : * For that 
they hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear of the 
Lord ; therefore shall they eat the fruit of their own way^ 
and be filled with their own devices. For the security of 
the simple shall slay them, and the prosperity of fools shall 
destroy them.' And the whole passage is so equally appli- 
cable to what we experience in the present world, concern^ 
ing the consequences of men's actions smd to what reli- 
gion teaches us is to be expected in another, that it 
may be questioned which of the two was principally in- 
tended. 

Indeed, when one has been recollecting the proper proofii 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, nothing, me- 
thinks, can give one so sensible an apprehension of the lat- 
ter, or representation of it to the mind, as observing, that 
after the many disregarded checks, admonitions, and warn- 
ings, which people meet with in the ways of vice, and folly, 
and extravagance ; warnings from their very natiure ; from 
the examples of others ; from the lesser inconveniences which 
they bring upon themselves ; from the instructions of wise 
and virtuous men : after these have been long despised, 
scorned, ridiculed ; after the chief bad consequences, tem- 
poral consequences, of their follies, have been delajed for a 
great while ; at length they break in irresistibly, like an 
armed force ; repentance is too late to relieve, and can serve 
only to aggravate their distress : the case is become des- 
perate ; and poverty and sickness, remorse and anguish, in- 
famy and death, the ejects of their own doings, overwhelm 
them, beyond possibility of remedj or escape. This is an 

' account of what is in fact the general constitution of nar 
ture. 

It is not in any sort meant, that according to what ap- 
pears at present of the natural course of things, men are 
always uniformly punished in proportion to their misbe- 
haviour ; but that Uiere are very memy instances of misbe- 
haviour punished in the several ways now mentioned, and 
very dreadful instances too, sufdcient to show what the lawa 
of the imiverse may admit ; and, if thoroughly considerec^ 

' sufficient fully to answer all objections against the credifaili 
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ty of a future state of punishments, from any imaginations, 
that the frailty of our nature and external temptations al- 
most annihilate the guilt of human vices ; as well as objec- 
tions of another sort ; from necessity ; from suppositions 
that the will of an infinite Being cannot be contradicted ; or 
that he must be incapable of offence emd provocation.* 

Reflections of this kind are not without their terrors to 
serious persons, the most free from enthusiasm, and of the 
greatest strength of mind ; but it is fit things be stated and 
considered as they really are. And there is, in the present 
age, a certain fearlessness with regard to what may bo 
hereafler under the government of God, which nothing but 
an universally acknowledged demonstration on the side of 
atheism can justify, and which makes it quite necessary that 
men be reminded, and^ if possible, made to feel, that there 
is no sort of groimd for being thus presumptuous, even 
upon the most sceptical principles. For, may it not be said 
of any person, upcxi his being bom into the world, he may 
behave so as to be of no service to it, but by being made an 
example of the woful effects of vice and folly : That he 
may, as any one may, if he will, incur an infamous execu- 
tion from the hands of civil justice ; or in some other course 
of extravagance shorten his days ; or bring upon himself 
infamy and diseases worse than death ? So that it had 
been better for him, even with regard to the present world, 
that he had never been born. And is there any pretence of 
reason for people to think themselves secure, and talk as if 
they had certain proof, that, let them act as licentiously as 
they will, there can be nothing anedogous to this, with ro> 
gard to a future and more general interest, imder Uie pcovii 
Jenc« and government of the same God 7 

• See Chap 4uid& 
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CHAPTER m. 

Of the Moral Gwemment of God. 
• 

As the manifold appearances of design and of final cati 
aes, in the constitution of the world, prove it to be the work 
of an Intelligent Mind, so the particular final causes of 
pleasure and pain, distributed amongst his creatures, prove 
that they are under his government ; what may be called 
his natural government of creatures endued with sense and 
reason. This, however, implies somewhat more than seems 
usually attended to, when we speak of God's natural gov- 
ernment of the world. It implies government of the very 
same kind with that which a master exercises over his ser- 
vants, or a civil magistrate over his subjects. These latter 
instances of final causes as really prove an intelligent gov* 
emor of the world, in the sense now mentioned, and before* 
distinctly treated of, as any other instances of final causes 
prove an intelligent Maker of it. 

But this alone does not appear, at first sight, to determine 
any thing certainly, concerning the moral character of the 
Author of nature, considered in this relation of governor ; 
does not ascertain hid government to be moral, or prove that 
he is the righteous Judge of the world. Moral government 
consists, not barely in rewarding and punishing men for 
their actions, which the most tyrannical person may do ; 
but in rewarding the righteous and punishing the wicked ; 
in rendering to men according to their actions, considered as 
good or evil. And the perfection of moral government con- 
sists in doing this, with regard to all intelligent creatures, 
in an exact proportion to their personal merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to think the only character of the 
Author of nature to be that of simple absolute benevolence. 
This, considered as a principle of action, and infinite in do* 
gree, is a disposition to produce the greatest possible happi 

• Clwpba 
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aesB, without regard to persons' behaviour, otherwise than as 
such regard would produce higher degrees of it. And sup- 
posing this to be the only character of God, veracity and 
J'ustice in him would be nothing but benevolence conducted 
ly wisdom. Now, surely this ought not to be asserted, un- 
less it can be proved ; for we should speak with cautious 
reverence upon such a subject. And whether it can be 
proved or no, is not the thing here to be inquired into ; but 
whether, in the constitution and conduct of the world, a 
righteous government be not discemibly planned out ] which 
necessarily implies a righteous governor. There may pos- 
sibly be in the creation of beings, to whom the author of 
nature manifests himself under this most amiable of all 
charaetcrs, this of infinite absolute benevolence ; for it is the 
most amiable, supposing it not, as perhaps it is not, incom- 
patible with justice : but he manifests himself to us under 
the character of a righteous governor. He may, consist- 
ently with this, be simply and absolutely benevolent, in the 
sense now explained ; but he has, for he has given us a 
proof in the constitution and conduct of the world that he is, 
a governor over servants, as he rewards and punishes us for 
our actions. And in the constitution and conduct of it, he 
may also have given, besides the reason of the thing, and 
the natural presages of conscience, clear and distinct inti- 
mations, that his government is righteous or moral : clear to 
such as think the nature of it deserving their attention ; and 
yet not to every careless person who casts a transient reflec- 
tion upon the subject.* ^ 

But it is particularly to be observed, that the divine go- 
vernment, which we experience ourselves imder in the pre- 
sent state, taken alone, is allowed not to be the perfection of 
moral government. And yet this by no means hinders, but 
that there may be somewhat, be it more or less, truly moral 
in it. A righteous government may plainly appear to be 
carried on to some degree ; enough to give us the apprehen- 
sion that it shall be completed, or carried on to that degree 

* Tbe objections agtimt vdigion, fiom the evidence of its not beins 
miivenal, nor lo strong as might possibly have been, may be niged, 
afjrainst natural religion, as well as against revealed. And, therefore, the 
consiileration of them belongs to the first part of this Treatise, as well as 
Uie second. But as these objections are chiefly uiged against revealed 
feiigion, I chose to oonader them in the second part And the answer lo 
them there, Chap. 6, as urged against Christianitv, being almost eqaa% 
•pplicabfe to them as urged against the Religion or Natnii^ to afdd ik^^ 
l&n, tbsriKksai MfcrMto that dtmpSm. 
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of perfection which religion teaches us it shall ; but which 
cannot appear, till much more c^ the divine achninistration 
be seen, than can in the present life. And the design of this 
chapter is to inquire how iir this is the case ; bow fei, over 
and above the moral nature* wliich God has given us, and 
our natural notion of him, as righteous governor of those 
his creatures to whom he has given this nature ;t I say how 
far, besides this, the principles asnd beginnings e^ mora] 
government over the world may be discerned notwithetaiid- 
ing and amidst all the confusion and disorder of it. 

Now one might mention here, what has been often urged 
with great ibrce, that,, in general^ less uneasiness, and more 
satisfaction, aie the r^atural consequenee»;[; of a virtuous 
than a vicious course of hfe, in the present state as od 
instance of moral government established in nature ; an 
instance of it collected from experience and present mat* 
ter of fact. But it must be owned a thing of diSEk- 
culty to weigh and balance pleasures and uneasinesses, 
each among themselves, and also amongst each other, 
80 as to make an estimate with an exactness, of the 
overplus of happiness on the side of virtue. And it is not 
impossible, that, amidst the infinite disorders of the world^ 
there may be exceptions to the happiness (A virtue, evei^ 
with regard to those persons whose course of life, from theijr 
youth up, has been blameless ; and mcnre with regard to 
those, who have gone on for some time in the ways of vice, 
and have afterwards reformed. For suppose an instance of 
the latter case ; a person with his passions inflamed, his na- 
tural faculty of self-government impaired by habits of in- 
dulgence, and with all hi$ vices about him, hke so many 
harpicrs, craving for their accustomed gratification : who 
can say how long it might be before such a person would 
find more satisfaction in the reasonableness and present good 
consequences of virtue, than difficulties and self-denial in 
the restraints of it 1 Experience also shows, that men can^ 
to a great degree, get over their sense of shame, so as that 
by professing themselves to be without principle, and avow 
ing even direct villany, they can support themselves against 
the infamy of it. But as the ill actions of any one will pro* 
baWy be more talked of, and oftener thrown in his way, upon 
his reformation ; so the infamy of them will be much more 
felt, after the natural sense of virtue and of honor is reco 

• Diaaertation 2. t Chap. 6. 

I See Uid Shafte8lmr;«i hiquiiy coooenui^ 
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Tered. Uneasinesses of this kind ought indeed to be put to 
the account of former vices ; yet it will be said, they are in 
part the consequences of reformation. Still I am fe,r from 
allowing it doubtful, whether virtue, upon the whole, be hap- 
pier than vice in the present world ; but if it were, yet the be^ 
ginnings of a righteous administration may, beyond all ques- 
tion, be found in nature, if we will attentively inquire after 
them. And, 

I. In whatever manner the notion of God's moral govern- 
ment over the world might be treated, if it did not appeal 
whether he were, in a proper sense, our governor at all ; yet 
when it is certain matter of experience, that he does mani- 
fest himself to us under the character of a governor, in the 
sense explained,* it must deserve to be considered, whether 
there be not reason to apprehend, that he may be a righteous 
or moral governor. Since it appears to be fact, that 
God does govern mankind by the method of rewards 
and punishments, according to some settled rulers of 
distribution, it is surely a question to be asked. What 
presumption is there against his finally rewarding and 
punishing them according to this particlar rule, namely, as 
they act reasonably or unreasonably, virtuously or viciously % 
since rendering man happy or miserable by this rule, certain- 
ly falls in, much more falls in, with our natural apprehen- 
sions and sense of things, than doing eo by any other rule, 
whatever ; since rewarding and punishing actions by any 
other rule, would appear much harder to be accounted for by 
minds formed as he has formed ours. Be the evidence of reli- 
gion, then, more or less clear, the expectation which it raises 
in us, that the righteous shall upon the whole, be happy, and 
the wicked miserable, cannot, however, possibly be consi- 
dered as absurd or chimerical ; because it is no more than an 
expectation, that a method of government, already begun, 
shall be carried on, the method of rewarding and pimishing 
actions ; and shall be carried on by a particular rule, which 
unavoidably appears to us, at first sight, more natural than 
any other, the rule which we call distributive justice. Nor, 
II. Ought it to be entirely passed over, that tranquillity, 
satisfaction, and external advantages, being the natural con- 
sequences of prudent management of ourselves and our 
affairs; and rashness, profligate negligence, and wilful 
folly, bringing after them many inconveniencies and suffer- 
inga ; these afibid instances of a right constitutioa of oa- 

^♦Ch8p.d 
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tune; as the carrection of children, for their own sakes and 
by the Mra^ of example, when they run into danger or hurt 
themselves, is a part of hght education. And thus, that 
God governs the world by general fixed laws ; that he has 
endued us with capacities of reflecting upon this constitu- 
tion of things, and forseeing the good and bad consequences 
of oui behaviour, plainly implies some sort of moral govem- 
ir«nt : since from such a constitution of things it cannot but 
follow, that prudence and imprudence, which are of the xiar 
ture of virtue and vice,* must be, as they are, respectively 
rewarded and punished. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicious actions 
are, to a great degree, actually punished as mischievous to 
society ; and besides punishment actually inflicted upon this 
account, there is also the fear and apprehension of it in those 
persons whose crimes have rendered them obnoxious to it 
in case of a discovery ; this state of fear being itself often a 
very considerable punishment. The natural fear and appre- 
hension of it too, which restrains from such crimes, is a de- 
claration of nature against them. It is necessary to the 
very being di society, that vices destructive of it should be 
punished as being so ; the vices of falsehood, injustice, cruel- 
ty : which punishment, therefore, is as natural as society, 
and so is an instance of a kind of moral government, 
naturally established, and actually taking place. And, 
since the certain natural course of things is the con- 
duct of Providence or the government of God, though 
carried on by the instrumentality of men, the observa- 
tion here made amounts to this, that mankind find them- 
selves placed by him in such circumstances, as that they 
are imavoidably accountable for their behaviour, and are 
often punished, and sometimes rewarded, under his go- 
vernment, in the view of their being mischievous or eminent- 
ly beneficial to society. 

If it be objected that good actions, and such as are bene- 
ficial to society, are often punished, as in the case of perse- 
cution, and in other cases, and that ill and mischievous ao- 
tions are often rewarded ; it may be answered distinctly, 
first, that this is in no sort necessary, and consequently not 
natural in the sense in which it is necessary, and therefore 
natural, that ill or mischievous actions should be punished . 
and, in the next place, that good actions are never punished 
00Qsi4ered as beneficial to society, nor ill actions rewarded 
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under the view of their being hurtful to it. S6 that it 
stands good, without anj thing on the side of vice to be set 
over against it, that the Author of nature has as truly di- 
rected that vicious actions, considered as mischievous to so- 
ciety, should be punished, and put mankind xinder a neces- 
sity of thus punishing them, as he has directed and neoee- 
Bitated us to preserve our lives by food. 

IV. In the natural course of things, virtue, as suek^ is 
actually rewarded, and vice, as such, punished; which 
seems to afford an instance, or example, not only of govern- 
ment, but of moral government begun and established ; 
moral in the strictest sense, though not in that perfection of 
degree which religion teaches us to expect. In order to see 
this more clearly, we must distinguish between actions them- 
selves, and that quality ascribed to them, which we call vir- 
tuous or vicious. The gratification itself of every natural 
passion must be attended with delight *, and acquisitions of 
fortune, however made, are acquisitions of the means or 
materials of enjoyment. An action, then, by which any 
aatural passion is gratified, or fortune acquired, prociures de- 
hght or advantage, abstracted firom all consideration of the 
morality of such action. Consequently, the pleasure or ad- 
vantage in this case is gained by the action itself, not by the 
morahty, the virtuousness or viciousness of it, though it be, 
perhaps, virtuous or vicious. Thus, to say such an action, 
or course of beha\aour, procured such pleasure or advantage, 
or brought on such inconvenience and pain, is quite a dififer- 
ent thing from saying, that such good or bad effect was ow- 
mg to the virtue or vice of such an action or behaviour. 
In one case an action, abstracted firom all moral considera- 
tion, produced its effect ; in the other case, for it will appear 
that there are such cases, the morality of the action, the 
action under a moral consideration, t. e. the virtuousness or 
viciousness of it, produced the effect. Now I say, virtue, 
as such, naturally procures considerable advantages to the 
virtuous, and vice, as such, naturally occasions great incon- 
venience, and even misery to the vicious, in very many in- 
stances. The immediate effects of virtue and vice upon 
the mind and temper are to be mentioned as instances of 
it. Yice^ as such, is naturally attended with some sort of 
imeasiness, and not uncommonly with great disturbance 
and apprehension. That inward feeling which respecting 
lesser matters and in fsLmiUar speech, we call being vexed 
with one's otii, and in mattecs of importance, and in more 
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8«iou8 ian^age, remorse, is an uneasiness naturally arising 
from an action of man's own, reflected upon by himself as 
. wrong, unreasonable, faulty, i. e. vicious in greater or less 
. degrees ; and this manifestly is a different feeling from that 
uneasiness which arises from a sense of mere loss or harm. 
What is more common than to hear a man lamenting an 
accident or event, and adding, — But, however, he has the 
satisfaction that he cannot blame himself for it ; or, on the 
contrary, that he has the uneasiness of being sensible it was 
his own doing ? Thus also, the disturbance and fear which 
often follow upon a man's having done an injury, arise from 
a sense of his being blame-worthy ; otherwise there would, 
in many cases, be no ground of disturbance nor any reason 
. to fear resentment or shame. On the other hand, inward 
security and peace, and a mind open to the several gratifi« 
cations of life, are the natural attendants of innocence and 
virtue ; to which must be added, the complacency, satisfac- 
tion, and even joy of heart, which accompany the exercise, 
the real exercise, of gratitude, friendship, benevolence. 

And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, the fears of 
future punishment, and peaceful hopes of a better life, in 
those who fully believe or have any serious apprehension of 
religion ; because these hopes and fears are present uneasi- 
ness and satisfaction to the mind, and cannot be got rid of by 
great part of the world, even by men who have thought 
most thoroughly upon that subject of religion. And no 
one can say how considerable this uneasiness and sa- 
tisfaction may be, or what, upon the whole, it may 
amount to. 

In the next place comes in the consideration, that all 
honest and good men are disposed to befriend honest good 
men, as such, and to discountenstnce the vicious, as such, 
and do so in some degree, indeed in a considerable degree ; 
from which favor and discouragement cannot but arise 
considerable advantage and inconvenience. And though 
the generality of the world have little regard to the morality 
of their own actions, and may be supposed to have less to 
that of others, when they themselves are not concerned ; yet, 
let any one be known to be a man of virtue, somehow or 
other he will be favored, and good offices wiU be done him 
from regard to his character, without remoto views, occa* 
sionaUy, and in some low degree, I think, by the general!* 
ty of the world, as it happens to come in their way. Public 
bonors, too, and advantages, are the natural coDsequencoa^ 
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mre sometimes at least the consequences in fact, of virtuotsi 
actions, of eminent justice, fidelity, charity, love to our coun- 
try, considered in the view of being virtuous. And some 
times even death itself, often infamy and external inconven- 
iences, are the public consequences of vice, as vice. For 
kistance, the sense which mankind have of tyranny, injus- 
tice, oppression, additional to the mere feeling or fear of mis- 
ery, has doubtless been instrumental in bringing about 
Tsvolutions, which make a figure even in the history of the 
world. For it is plain men resent injuries as implying faul* 
tiness, and retaliate, not merely under the notion of having 
received harm, but o£ having received wrong ; and they 
have this resentment in. behalf of others, as well as of them- 
selves. So, likewise, even the generality are, in some de- 
gree, fateful and disposed to return good of&ces, not mere- 
ly because such a one has been the occasion of good to 
them, but tmder the view that such good offices impUcd 
kind intention and good desert in the doer. To all this may 
be added two or three particular things, which many per- 
sons will think frivolous ; but to me nothing appears so, 
which at all coines in towards determining a question of such 
importance, as whether there be or be not a moral institu- 
tion of government, in the strictest sense moral, visibly es- 
tablished and begun in nature. The pcirticular things are 
these : That in domestic government, which is doubtless 
natural, children, and others also, are very generally punish* 
ed for falsehood, and injustice, and ill-behaviour, as such, and 
rewarded for the contrary ; which are instances where vera- 
city, and justice, and right behaviour, as such, are naturally 
enforced by rewards and punishments, whether more or less 
considerable in degree : that though civil government b« 
supposed to take cognizance of actions in no other view 
than as prejudicial to society, without respect to the mo- 
lality of them, yet as such actions are immoral, so the 
sense which men have of the immorality of them very great- 
ly contributes, in different ways, to bring offenders to justice; 
and that entire absence of all crime and guilt,' in the moral 
sense, when plainly appearing, will almost of course procure, 
and circumstances of aggravated gtdlt prevent, a remission 
of the penalties annexed to civil crimes, in many casei^ 
though by no means in all. 

Upon the whole, then, besides the good and bad efifecti 
of virtue and vice upon men's own minds, the course of the 
M^orld does, in some measure, turn upon the approbation and 
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disapprobation oi them, as such, in others. The sense ^ 
well and ill doing, the presages of conscience, the knre of 
good characters and dislike of bad ones, honor, shame, t^ 
sentment, gratitude; all these, considered in themselves^ 
and in their effects, do afford manifest real instances of vir* 
tue, as such, naturally favored, and of vice, as such, digi 
countenanced, more or less, in the daily course of humaa 
Kfe ; in every age, in every relaticm, in every general cir* 
cumstance of it. That God has given us a moral nature,* 
may most justly be urged as a proof of our being under his 
moral government ; but that he has placed us in a condition^ 
which gives this nature, as one may speaik, scope to operate, 
and in which it does unavoidably operate, i. e, induence 
mankind to act, so as thus to favor and reward virtue, and 
discountenance and punish vice ; this is not the same, but a 
further additional {xroof of his moral government ; for it is 
an instance of it. The first is a pro^ that he will finally 
favor and support virtue effectually ; the seccKui is an ex» 
ample of his favoring and supporting it at present, in some 
degree. 

If a mcnre distinct inquiry be made, when it arises, that 
virtue, as such, is often rewarded, and vice, as such is pun 
ished, and this rule never inverted ; it will be found to pro- 
ceed, in part, immediately firom the moral nature itself which 
God has given us ; and also, in part, firom his having given 
us, together with this nature, so great a pow«r over each 
other's happiness and misery. Foe, first, it is certain, that 
peace and delight, in some degree and upon some occasions, 
is the necessary and present effect of virtuous practice ; an 
effect arising immediately from that constitution of our na- 
ture. We are so made, that well-doing, as such, gives us 
satisfaction, at least in some instances ; ill-doing, as such, in 
none. And, secondly, from our moral nature, joined with 
God's having put our happiness and misery, in many respeotSg 
in each other's power, it cannot but be that vice, as suchf 
some kinds and instances of it at least, will be infamous, and 
men will be disposed to punish it as in itself detestable ; and 
the villain will by no means be able always to avoid feeling 
that infamy, any more than he will be able to escape this 
further punishment which mankind will be disposed to iiw 
flict upon him^ under the notion of his deserving it. But 
there can be nothing on the side of vice to answer this 

• 8m DbMitatioa a 
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beo&ofle there is nothing in the human mind contradictCNfy; 
as the logicians speak, to virtue. For virtue consists in a 
regard to what is right and reasonable, as being so ; in a 
regard to veracity, justice, charity, in themselves : and there 
is surely no such thing as a l^e natural regard to false* 
Hood, injustice, cruelty. If it be thought, that there are in- 
stances of an approbation of vice, as such, in itsell^ and iox 
its own sake, (though it does not appear to me that there is 
any such thing at all ; but, supposing there be,) it is evi- 
dently monstrous ; as much so as the most acknowledged 
perversion of any passion whatever. Such instances of 
perversion, then, being left out as merely imaginary, or, how- 
ever, unnatural i it must follow, from the frame of our nature, 
and from our condition, in the respects now described, that 
vice cannot at all be, and virtue cannot but be, favored, as 
such, by others, upon some occasions ; and happy in itself 
in some degree. For what is here insisted upon, is not in 
the degree in which virtue and vice are thus distinguished, 
but only the thing itself^ that they are so in some degree ; 
though the whole good and bad effect of virtue and vice, as 
such, is not inconsiderable in degree. But that they must 
be thus distinguished, in some degree, is in a manner neces- 
sary ; it is matter of fact, of daily experience, even in the 
greatest confusion of human a&irs. 

It is not pretended but that, in the natural course oi 
things, happiness and misery appear to be distributed by 
other rules, than only the personal merit and demerit of 
characters. They may sometimes be distributed by way 
of mere discipline. There may be the wisest and best rea- 
sons why the world should bo governed by general laws, 
from whence such promiscuous distribution perhaps must 
follow ; and also why our happiness and misery should be 
put in each other's power, in the degree which they are. 
And these things, as in general they contribute to the re- 
warding virtue and punishing vice, as such ; so they often 
contribute also, not to the inversion of this, which is impos- 
nblc, but to the rendering persons prosperous though wick- 
ed, afflicted though righteous ; and, which is worse, to the 
retoarding some actions, though vicious, and punishing other 
actions, though virtuous. But all this cannot drown the 
voice of nature in the conduct of Providence plainly declar- 
ing itself for virtue, by way of distinction from vice, and 
preference to it For, our b^g so constituted as that virtue 
and vice are tnus naturally favored luxl discountenaaced, 

4 • 
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rewarded and punished respectively as such, is an intuitive 
proof of the intent of nature that it should be so ; otherwise 
the constitution of our mind, from which it thus immediately 
and directly proceeds, would be absurd. But it cannot be 
said, because virtuous actions are sometimes punished, and 
vicious actions rewarded, that nature intended it. For, 
though this great disorder is brought about, as all actions 
are done, by means of some natural passion, yet this may be^ 
as it undoubtedly is, brought about by the perversion of such 
passion, implanted in us for other, and those very good pur- 
poses. A nd indeed these other and good purposes, even of 
every passion, may be clearly seen. 

We have then a declaration, in some degree of present 
eiffct, from him who is supreme in nature, which side he 
is of or what part he takes ; a declaration for virtue, and 
against vice. So far, therefore, as a man is true to virtue, 
to veracity and justice, to equity and charity, and the right 
of the case, in whatever he is concerned, so hi he is on the 
side of the divine administration, and cooperates with it ; and 
from hence, to such a man, arises naturally a secret satisfac- 
tion and sense of security, and implicit hope of somewhat 
further. And, 

V. This hope is confirmed by the necessary tendencies of 
virtue, which, though not of present effect, yet are at present 
discernible in nature ; and so afford an instance of some- 
what moral in the essential constitution of it. There is, in 
the natpre of things, a tendency in virtue and vice to pro- 
duce th'' good and had effects now mentioned, in a greater 
degree than they do in fact produce them. For instance, 
good and bad men would be much more rewarded and pun- 
ished as such, were it not that justice is often artificially 
eluded, that characters are not known, and many who 
would thus favor virtue and discourage vice, are hindered 
from doing so by accidental causes. These tendencies of 
virtue and vice are obvious with regard to individtuUs, Bu: 
it may require more particularly to be considered, that power 
in a society, by being under the direction of virtue, naturally 
increases, and has a necessary tendency to prevail over op- 
posite power, not under the direction of it ; in like manner 
as power, by being under the direction of reason, increases, 
and has a tendency to prevail over brute force. There are 
several brute creatures of equal, and several of superioi 
Btrength, to that of men ; and possibly the sum of the whole 
strength of brutes may be greater than that of mankind : 
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but reason ghres us the advantage and superiority over them, 
and thus man is the acknowlec^ed governing animal upon 
die earth. Nor is this superiority considered by any as 
accidental ; but as what reason has a tendency, in the na- 
ture of the thing, to obtain. And yet, perhaps, difficulties 
may be raised about the meaning, as well as the truth of 
the assertion, that virtue has the like tendency. 

To obviate these difficulties, let us see more distinctly 
how the case stands with regard to reason, which is so 
readily acknowledged to have this advantageous tendency. 
Suppose, then, two or three men, of the best and most im- 
proved understanding, in a desolate open plain, attacked by 
ten times the number of beasts of prey ; would their reason 
secure them the victory in this unequal combat? Power, 
then, though joined with reason, and under its direction, 
caimot be expected to prevail over opposite power, though 
merely brutal, unless the one bears some proportion to the 
other. Again, put the imaginary case, that rational and 
irrational creatures were of like external shape and man- 
ner ; it is certain, before there were opportunities for the ifirst 
to distinguish each other, to separate from their adversaries, 
and to form a union among themselves, they might be upon 
a level, or, in several respects, upon great disadvantage, 
though, united, they might be vastly superior ; since union 
is of such efficacy, that ten mep, united, might be able to 
accomplish what ten thousand of nhe same natural strength 
and understanding, wholly ununited, could not. In this 
case, then, brute force might more than maintain its ground 
against reason, for want of luiion among the rational crea- 
tures. Or suppose a number of men to land upon an island 
inhabited only by wild beasts ; a number of men, who, by 
the regulations of civil government, the inventions of art, 
and the experience of some years, could they be preserved 
80 long, would be really sufficient to subdue the wild beasts, 
and to preserve themselves in security from them ; yet a 
conjecture of accidents might give such advantage to the 
irrational animals as that they might at once overpower, 
and even extirpate, the whole species of rational ones. - 
Length of time, then, proper scope and opportunities for rea- 
son to exert itself, may be absolutely necessary to its pre* 
vailing over bttitajbrce. Further still ; there are many in» 
stances of brutes 'l^ceeding in attempts which they could 
not have undertaken, ii£ul not their irrational nature render* 
cd them incapable of forseeing the danger of such attempts. 
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Of the fury of passion hindered their attendiBg-to it; ani 

there are instances 6f reason, and real prudence preventing 
men's undertaking what, it hath appeared afterwards, they 
might have succeeded in by a lucky rashness. And in csi tain 
conjunctures, ignorance and folly, weakness and discord, 
may have their advantages. So that rational animals have 
not necessarily the superiority over irrational ones ; but^ 
how improbable soever it may be, it is evidently possibly 
that, in some globes, the latter may be superior. And wcr* 
the former wholly at variance and disunited, by false self-in 
terest and envy, by treachery and injustice, and consequent 
lage and malice against each other, whilst the latter were 
firmly united among themselves by instinct, this might 
greatly contribute to the introducing such an inverted order 
of things. For every one would consider it as inverted ; 
since reason has, in the nature of it, a tendency to prevail 
over brute force, notwithstanding the possibihty it may not 
prevail, and the necessity which there is of many concur- 
ring circumstances to render it prevalent. 

Now, I say, virtue in a society has a like tendency to 
procure superiority and additional power, whether this power 
be considered as the means of security from opposite power, 
or of obtaining other advantages. And it has this tenden- 
cy, by rendering pubUc good an object and end to every 
member of the society ; by putting every one upon consi- 
deration and diligence, recollection and self-government, 
both in order to see what is the most effectual method, and 
also in order to perform their proper part, for obtaining and 
preserving it ; by uniting a society within itself, and so in- 
creasing its strength, and, which is particularly to be men* 
tioned, uniting it by means of veracity and justice. For aa 
these last are principal bonds of union, so benevolence, oi 
public spirit, undirected, unrestrained by them, is — ^nobody 
knows what. 

And suppose the invisible world, and the invisible dispen- 
sations of Providence, to be in any sort analogous to what 
appears ; or, that both together make up one uniform 
scheme, the two parts of which, the part which we see, and 
that which is beyond our observation, are analogous t« 
each other ; then, there must be a like natural tendency in 
the derived power, throughout the universe, under the cbre^ 
tion of virtue, to prevail in general over that which is not 
under its direction ; as there is in reason, derived reason in 
the universe, to prevail over brute force. But then, in ordep 
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to the prevalence of virtue, or that it may actuallj produce 
what it has a tendency to produce, the like concurrences 
are necessary as are to the prevalence of reason. There 
must be some proportion between the natural power or force 
which is, and that which in not, under the direction of vir* 
tue * There must be sufficient length of time ; for the com- 
plete success of virtue, as of reason, cannot from the nature 
of the thing, be otherwise than gradual : there must be, as 
ene may speak, a fair field of trial, a stage large and exten- 
sive enough, i»roper occasions and opportunities for the vir- 
tuous to join together, to exert themselves against lawless 
jforce, and to reap the fruit of their united labours. Now 
indeed it is to be hoped, that the disproportion between the 
good and the bad, even here on earth, is not so great, but 
Uiat the former have natural power sufficient to their pre^ 
vailing to a considerable degree, if circumstances would 
permit this power to be united. For, much less, very much 
less power, under the direction of virtue, would prevail over 
much greater, not under the direction of it. However, good 
men over the face of tho earth cannot unite ; as for other 
reasons, so because they cannot be sufficiently ascertained 
of each other's characters. And the known course of hu- 
man things, the scene we are now passing through, parti- 
cularly the shortness of life, denies to virtue its full scope 
in several other respects. The natural tendency which 
we have been considering, though real, is hindered from be- 
ing canned into efiect in the present state, but these hindran- 
ces may be removed in a future one. Virtue, to borrow the 
Christian allusion, is mihtant here, and various untoward 
accidents contribute to its being often overborne ; but it may 
combat with greater advantage hereafter, and prevail com- 
pletely and enjoy its consequent rewards, in some future 
states. Neglected as it is, perhaps unknown, perhaps des- 
pised and oppressed here, there may be scenes in eternity, 
lasting enough, and in every other way adapted, to afford it 
a sufficient sphere of action, and a sufficient sphere for the 
natural consequences of it to follow in fact. If the soul be 
naturally immortal, and this state to be a progress towards 
a future one, as childhood is towards mature age, good men 
may naturally unite, not only amongst themselves, but also 
with other orders of virtuous creatures, in that future state. 
For virtue, from the very nature of it, is a principal and 
bond of union, in some degree, amongst all who are endued 
tntb i^ and jQK>wa to each otlwr ; so as that by it a 
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good man cannot but recommend himself to the favor and 
protection of all ^'irtuous beings, throughout the whole uni- 
verse, who can be acquainted with h& character, and can 
any way interpose in his behalf in any part of his duration. 
And one might add, that suppose all this advantageous ten- 
dency of virtue to become effect amongst one or more orders of 
creatures, in any distant scenes and periods, and to be seen 
by any orders of vicious creatures, throughout the universal 
longdom of God ; this happy effect of virtue would have a 
tendency, by way of example, and possibly in other ways, 
to amend those of them who are capable of amendment, 
and being recovered to a just sense of virtue. If our notions 
of the plan of Providence were enlarged, in any sort pro- 
portionable to what late discoveries have enlarged our views 
with respect to the material world, representations of this 
kind would not appear absurd or extravagant. However, 
they are not to be taken as intended for a literal deline- 
ation of what is in fact the particular scheme of the uni- 
verse, which cannot be known without revelation ; for sup- 
positions are not to be looked on as true, because not incre- 
dible, but they are mentioned to show, that our finding 
virtue, to be hindered from procuring to itself such superiority 
and advantages, is no objection against its having in the 
essential nature of the thing, a tendency to procure them. 
And the suppositions now mentioned do plainly show this ; 
for they show, that these hindrances are so far from being 
necessary, that we ourselves can easily conceive how they 
may be removed in future states, and fiill scope be granted 
to virtue. And a11 these advantageous tendencies of it are 
to be considered as declarations of God in its favor. This, 
however, is taking a pretty large compass ; though it is 
certain, that as the materisil world appears to be, in a man- 
ner, boundless and immense, there must be same scheme of 
Providence vast in proportion to it. 

But let us return to the earth, our habitation, and wa 
shall see this happy tendency of virtue, by imagining an 
instance not so vast and remote ; by supposing a kingdom, 
or society of men, upon it, perfectly virtuous, for a successioo 
of niany ages ; to which, if you please, may be given a sit- 
uation advantageous to universal monarchy. In such a 
state there would be no such thing as faction, but men of 
the greatest capacity would, of course, all along, have the 
chief direction of affairs willingly yielded to them, and they 
would share it among themselves without envy Each of 
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tbese would hare the part assigned him to which his gen- 
ius was peculiarly adapted ; and others, who had not any 
distinguished genius, would be safe, and think themselveB 
yretj happy, by being under the protection and gmdance of 
those who had. Public determinations would really be the 
reault of the united wisdom of the community, and th^y 
would faithfully be executed by the united strength of it. 
Some would in a higher way contribute, but all would in 
some way contribute to the pubUc prosperity, and in it each 
would enjoy the fruits of his own virtue. And as injustice, 
whether by fraud or force, would be unknown among them- 
selves, so they would be sufficiently secured from it in their 
neighbors. For cunning and false self-interest, confedera- 
cies in injustice, ever slight and accompanied with faction 
and inte^ine treachery ; these, on one hand, would be found 
mere childish folly and weakness, when set in opposition 
against wisdom, public spirit, union inviolable, and fidelity 
on the other, allowing both a sufficient length of years to 
try their force. Add the general influence which such a 
kingdom would have over the face of the earth, by way of 
example particularly, and the reverence which would be 
paid it. It would plainly be superior to all others, and the 
world must gradually come under its empire ; not by means 
of lawless violence, but partly by what must be allowed to 
be just conquest, and partly by other kingdoms submitting 
themselves voluntarily to it throughout a course of ages, 
and claiming its protection, one after another, in successive 
exigencies. The head of it would be a universal monarch, 
in another sense than any mortal has yet been, and the eaa- 
tem style would be literally applicable to him, that aU peo- 
p/e, nationSj and languages should serve him. And though 
mdeed our knowledge of human nature, and the whole his- 
tory of mankind, show the impossibility, without some mi* 
raculous interposition, that a number of men here on earth 
shall unite in one society or government, in the fear of God 
and universal practice of virtue, and that such a govern- 
ment should continue so imited for a succession of ages ; 
yot, admitting or supposing this, the efect would he as now 
draT^n out. And thus, for instance, the wonderful power 
and prosperity promised to the Jewish nation in the Scrip- 
ture, would be, in a great measure, the consequence of 
what is predicated of them ;, that the ' people should be all 
righteous and inherit the land forever '^* were we to under* 

• lea. Iz. 31. 
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stand the latter phrase of a long continuance only, enfficient 
to give things time to work. The predictions of this kind, 
for there are many of them, cannot come to pass in the 
present known course of nature ; but suppose them come 
to pass, and then the domini(»i and pre-eminence promised 
must naturally follow, to a very considerable degree. 

Consider, now, the general system of religion ; that this 
government of the world is uniform, and one, and moral ; 
that virtue and right shall finally have the advantage, and 
prevail over fraud and lawless force, over the deceits as well 
as the violence of wickedness, under the conduct of one su- 
preme Governor ; and from the observations above made it 
will appear, that God has, by our reason, given us to see a 
peculiar connexion in the several parts of this scheme, and 
a tendency towards the completion of it, arising out of the 
very nature of virtue ; which tendency is to be considered 
as somewhat moral in the essential constitution of things. 
If any one should think all this to be of little importance, I 
desire him to consider what he would think, if vice had, es 
sentially and in its nature, these advantageous tendencies^ 
or if virtue had essentially the direct contrary ones. 

But it may bo objected, that notwithstanding all these 
natural effects, and these natural t^adencies of virtue, yet 
things may be now going on throughout the universe, and 
may go on hereafter, in the same mixed way as here at 
present upon earth ; virtue sometimes prosperous, some- 
times depressed ; vice sometimes punished, sometimes suc- 
cessful. The answer to which is, that it is not the .purpose 
of this chapter, nor of this treatise, properly to prove God'is 
perfect moral government over the world, or the truth of re- 
ligion, but to observe what there is in the constitution and 
course of nature to confirm the proper proof of it, supposed 
to be known, and that the weight of the foregoing observa- 
tions to this purpose may be thus distinctly proved. Pleas- 
ure and pain are indeed, to a certain degree, say to a very 
high degree, distributed amongst us, without any apparent 
regard to the merit or demerit of characters. And were 
there nothing else, concerning this matter, discernible in the 
constitution and course of nature, there would be no ground, 
from the constitution and course of nature, to hope or tc 
fear, that men would be rewarded or punished hereafter ac- 
cording to their deserts ; which, however, it is to be remark- 
ed, implies, that even then there would be no ground, from 
appearances, to think that vice, upon the whole, would have 
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the advantage, rather than that virtue would. And Aus 
the proof of a future state of retribution would rest upon the 
usual known arguments for it ; which are, I think, plainly 
unanswerable, and would be so, though there were no addi> 
tional confirmation of them from the things above insisted 
on. But these things are a very strong confirmation of 
them: For, 

Firat^ they show that the Author of nature is not indiffer- 
ent to virtue and vice. They amount to a declaration fion 
him, determinate, and not to be evaded, in &vor of one, and 
against the other : such a declaration as there is nothing to 
be set over against, or answer, on the part of vice. So thai 
were a man, laying aside the proper proof of religion, to 
determine firom the course of nature only, whether it were 
most pro'bable that the righteous or the wicked would have 
the advantage in a future life, there can be. no doubt but 
that he would determine the probability to be, that the for^ 
mer would. The course of nature, then, in the view of it 
now given, furnishes us with a real practical proof of tho 
obligations of religion. 

Secondly J When, conformably to what religion teaches us, 
Qod shall reward and punish virtue and vice, as such, so as 
that every one shall, upon the whole, have his deserts, this 
distributive justice will not be a thing different in Jtind^ but 
only in degree, from what we experience in his present gov* 
emment. It will be that in effect, toward which we now see 
a tendency. It will be no more than the completion of that 
moral government, the princ^les and beginning of which 
have been shown, beyond all dispute, discernible in the 
present constitution and course of nature. And from hence 
it follows. 

Thirdly, That as, under the natural government of Grod, 
our experience of those kinds and degrees of happiness and 
okisery, which we do experience at present, gives just ground 
10 hope for and to fear higher degrees and other kinds of 
both in a future state, supposing a future state admitted \ so, 
onder his moral government, our experience that virtue and 
vice are, in the manners above-mentioned, actually reward- 
ed and punished at present, in a certain degree, gives just 
ground to hope and to fear that they may be rewarded and 
punished in a higher degree hereafter. It is acknowledged| 
indeed, that this alone Is not sufficient ground to think, that 
they actually will be rewarded and punished in a higher d^ 
gree, rather than in a lower : But then, 

4* 
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Lastly y There is sufficient ground to think so, from the 
good and bad tendencies of virtue and vice. For these ten« 
dencies are essential, and founded in the nature of things \ 
whereas the hindrajices, to their becoming effects are, in 
numberless cases, not necessary, but artificial only. Now, 
it may be much more strongly urged, that these tendencies, 
as well as the actual rewards and punishments of virtue and 
nee, which arise directly out of the nature of things, will 
remain hereafter, than that the accidental hinderances of 
them will. And if these hinderances do not remain, those 
rewards and punishments cannot but be carried on much 
further towards the perfection of moral government, i. e. the 
tendency of virtue and vice will become effect ; but when, 
or where, or in what particular way, cannot be known at 
all but by revelation. 

Upon the whole, there is a kind of moral government im- 
plied in God's natural government ; virtue and vice are 
naturally rewarded and punished as beneficial and mis- 
chievous to society, and rewarded and punished directly as 
virtue and vice. The notion, then, of a moral scheme of 
government, is not fictitious, but natural ; for it is suggested 
to our thoughts by the constitution and course of nature, 
and the execution of this scheme is actually begun, in the 
instances here mentioned. And these things are to be con- 
sidered as a declaration of the Author of nature, for virtue, 
and against vice ; they give a credibility to the supposition 
of their being rewarded and punished hereafter, and also 
ground to hope and to fear, that they may be rewarded and 
punished in higher degrees than they are here. And as all 
this is confirmed, so the argument for religion, from the con- 
stitution and course of nature, is carried on farther, b^ observ- 
ing, that there are natural tendencies, and, in innumerable 
cases, only artificial hindrances, to this moral scheme being 
carried on much &rther towards perfection than it is at pre- 
sent. The notion, then, of a moral scheme of govern- 
ment, much more perfect than what is seen, is not a ficti- 
tious, but a natural notion, for it is suggested to our thoughts 
by the essential tendencies of virtue and vice. And these 
tendencies are to be considered as intimations, as implicit 
promises and threatenings, from the Author of nature, of 
much greater rewards and punishments to follow virtue and 
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vice, than do at present. And, indeed, every natural ten- 
dency, which is to continue, but which is hindered from be- 
coming effect by only accidental causes, affords a presump- 
tion, that such tendency will, some time or other, become 
effect : a presumption in degree proportionable to the length 
of the duration through which such tendency will continue. 
And from these things together arises a real presumption, 
that the moral scheme of government established in nature, 
«hali be carried on much farther towards peifection here- 
after, and, I think, a presumption that it will be absolutely 
completed. But from these things, joined with the moral 
nature which God has given us, considered as given us by 
him^ arises a practical proofs that it will be completed ; a 
proof from fact, and therefore a distinct one firom that which 
is deduced from the eternal and unalterable relations, the 
fltoess and unfitness of actions. 

^ 8s0 this pnof dnrifn out briefly, chip. 6L 



CHAPTER 17. 

Q^ • State of Probation^ as implying TruU^ DificuMei^ and 

Danger, 

Th£ general doctrine of religion, that our inresent life b 
a state of probation for a future one, comprehends under 
it several particular things, distinct from each other. But 
the first and most common meaning of it seems to be, that 
our future interest is now depending, and depending upon 
ourselves ; that we have scope and opportunities here foi 
that good and bad behaviour, which God will reward and 
punish hereafter ; together with temptations to one, as well 
as inducements of reason to the other. And this is, in great 
measure, the same with saying, that we are under tha 
moral government of God, and to give an account of oui 
actions to him. For the notion of a future account, and 
general righteous judgment, implies some sort of tempta 
tions to what is wrong, otherwise there would be no moral 
possibility of doing wrong, nor ground foi judgment or dig 
crimination. But there is this ctifference, that the word pro 
bation is more distinctly and particularly expressive of allure 
ments to wrong, or difficulties in adhering uniformly to whai 
is right, and of the danger of miscarrying by such tempta 
tions, than the words moral government. A state of proba 
tion,then, as thus particularly impljring in it trial, difficultiei 
and danger, may require to be considered distinctly by itaetf 

And as the moral government of God, which religion 
teaches us, implies, that we are in a state of trial with regard 
to a future world ; so also his natural government over us 
implies, that we are in a state of trial, in a like sense, with 
regard to the present world. Natural government, by re- 
wards and punishments, as much implies natural trial, ai 
moral government does moral trial. The natural govem> 
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ment of Qod here meant,* consists in his annexing pleasure 
to some actions, and pain to others, which are in our power 
to do or forbear, and in giving us notice of such appoint- 
ment beforehand. This necessarily imphes, that he has 
made our hap^nness and misery, or our interest, to depend 
in part .upon ourselves. And so far as men have tempta- 
tions to any course of action, which will probably occasion 
ihem greater temporal inconvenience and uneasiness than 
satisfaction, so far their temporal interest is in danger from 
themselves, or they are in a state of trial with respect to it. 
Now, people often blame others, and even themselves, for 
PiAJr misconduct in their temporal concerns. And we find 
many are greatly wanting to themselves, and miss of that 
natural happiness which they might have obtained in the 
present life ; perhaps every one does in some degree. But 
many run themselves into great inconvenience, and into ex- 
treme distress and misery, not through incapacity of know- 
ing better, and doing better for themselves, which would be 
nothing to the present purpose, but through their own fault 
And these things necessarily imply temptation, and danger 
of miscarrying, in a greater or less degree, with respect to 
our worldly interest or happiness. Every one, too, without 
having religion in his thoughts, speaks of the hazards which 
yoimg people run upon their setting out in the world ; haz- 
ards from other causes, than merely their ignorance, and 
unavoidable accidents. And some courses of vice, at least, 
being contrary to men's worldly interest or good, temptations 
to these must at the same time be temptations to forego our 
present and our future interest. Thus, in our natural or 
temporal capacity, we are in a state of trial, t. e. of difficulty 
and danger, analogous or like to our moral and religious 
trial. 

This will more distinctly appear to any one, who thinks 
it worth while, more distinctly, to consider what it is which 
constitutes our trial in both capacities, and to observe how 
meuikind behave under it. 

^nd that which constitutes this our trial, in both these 
capacities, must be somewhat either in our external circum* 
stances^ or in our nature. For, on the one hand, persons 
maybe betrayed into wrong behaviour upon surprise, of 
overcome upon any other very singular and extraordinary 
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external occasions, who would, otherwise, have preserved 
their character of prudence and of virtue ; in which easesi 
every one, in specJung of the wrong behaviour of these per*, 
eons, would impute it to such particular external circum- 
stances. And, on the other hand, men who have contracted 
habits of vice and folly of any kind, or have some particu- 
lar passions in excess, will seek opportunities, and, as it 
were, go out of their way, to gratify themselves in these 
respects, at the expense of their wisdom and their virtue } 
led to it, as every one would say, not by external tempta- 
tions, but by such habits and passions. And the account 
of this last case is, that particular passions are no more co- 
incident with prudence, or that reasonable self-love, the end 
of which is ovir worldly interest, than they are with the prin- 
ciple of virtue and religion, but often draw contrary ways 
to one as well as to the other ; and so such particular pas- 
sions are as much temptations to act imprudently with re 
gard to oui worldly interest, as to act viciously.* However 
as when we say, men are misled by eternal circumstances of 
temptation, it cannot but be imderstood, that there is some- 
what within themselves, to render those circumstances 
temptations, or to render them susceptible of impressions 
from ihem ; so, when we say, they are misled by passions, 
it is always supposed, that there are occasions, circum- 
stances, and objects, exciting these passions, and affording 
means for gratifying them. And, therefore, temptations 
from within, and from without, coincide, and mutually imply 
each other. Now, the several external objects of the appe- 
tites, passions, and affections, being present to the senses, or 
offering themselves to the mind, and so exciting emotions 
suitable to their nature; not only in cases where they can 
be gratified consistently with innocence and piudence, but 
also in cases where they cannot, and yet can be gratifi- 
ed imprudently and viciously ; this as really puts them in 
danger of volimtarily foregoing their present interest or 
good, as their future, and as really renders self-denial nec^ 
sary to secure one as the other ; t. e. we are in a like st^e 
of trial with respect to both, by the very same passions, ez« 
cidted by the very same means. Thus, mankind having a 
temporal interest depending upon thcmseives, and a prudent 
course of behaviour being necessary to secure it, passions 

* See Sennoxui preached at the Rolk, 172& ad Ed. 206, &a Pn£ p. 
S5b&a SeniLp.21, &c 
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inordinately excited, whether by means of example or by 
tatj other external circumstance, towards such objects, »« 
such times, or in such degrees, as that they caimot be grati- 
fied consistently with workfly prudence, are temptations 
dangerous, and too often successful temptations, to forego a 
greater temporal good for a less ; i. e. to forego what is, upon 
the whole, our temporal interest, for the sake of a present 
gratification. This is a description of our state of trial in 
our temporal capacity. Substitute now the wotd/uiure for 
temporal^ and mriue for prudence, and it will be just as proper 
A description of our state of trial in our religious capacity j 
00 analogous are they to each other. 

If, from consideration of this our like state ojf trial in both 
capacities, we go on to observe farther, how mankind be- 
have under it, we shall find there are some who have so 
fittle sense of it, that they scarce look beyond the passing 
day ; they are so taken up with present gratifications, as to 
have, in a manner, no feeling of consequences, no regEird to 
their future ease or fortune in this life, any more than to their 
happiness in another. Some appear to be blinded and de» 
ceived by inordinate passion, in their worldly concerns, as 
much as in religion. Others are, not deceived, but, as it 
were, forcibly carried away, by the like passions, against 
their better judgment, and feeble resolutions, too, of acting 
better. And there are men, and truly they are not a few^ 
who shamelessly avow, not their interests, but their mere 
will and pleasure, to be their law of life ; and who, in open 
defiance of every thing that is reasonable, will go on in a 
course of vicious extravagance, foreseeing^ with no remorse 
and little fear, that it will be their temporal ruin ; and some 
of them, under the apprehension of the consequences of 
wickedness in another state : and, to speak in the most 
moderate way, human creatures are not only continually lia- 
ble to go wrong voluntarily, but we see likewise that they 
often actually do so, with respect to their temporal interests, 
as well as with respect to religion. 

Ibus, our difiicuities and dangers, or our trials in our 
temporal and our religious capacity, as they proceed from 
the same ca\ises, and have the same effect upon men's 
behaviour, are evidently analogous, and of the same kind. 

It may be added, that as the difficulties and dangers of 
miscarrying in our religious state of trial are greatly in- 
creased, and, one is ready to think, in a manner wholly 
made^ by the ill-behaviour of others ; by a wrong education. 
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wrong in a moral sense, sometimes posid^elj vidons ; hy 
general bad example ; by the dishonest artifices which are 
got into business of all kinds ; and, in very many parts of 
the world, by religion being corrupted into superstitions 
which indulge men in their vices ; so, in like manner, the 
difficulties of conducting ourselves prudently in respect to 
our present interests, and our danger of being led aside from 
pursuing it, are greatly increased by a foolish education, and, 
after we come to mature age, by the extravagance and 
carelessness of others, whom we have intercourse with; 
and by mistaken notions, very generally prevalent, and ta- 
ken up from common opinion, concerning temporal happi- 
ness, and wherein it consists. And persons, by their own 
negligence and folly in their temporal affairs, no less than 
by a course of vice, bring themselves into new difficultieS| 
and, by habits of indulgence, become less qualified to go 
through them ; and one irregularity after another embar- 
rasses things to such a degree, that they know not where- 
about they are, and oflen makes the path of conduct so in- 
tricate and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace it out ; diffi- 
cult even to determine what is the prudent or the moral part 
Thus, for instance, wrong behaviour in one stage of life, 
youth ; wrong, I mean, considering ourselves only in out 
temporal capacity, without taking in religion ; this, in sev- 
eml ways, increases the difficulties of right behaviour in 
mature age ; t. e. puts us into a more disadvantageous state 
of trial in our temporal capacity.- 

We are an inferior part of the creation of God. There 
are natural appearances of our being in a state of degra- 
dation ]* and we certainly are in a condition which does 
not seem^ by any means, the most advantageous we could 
imagine or desire, either in our natural or moral capacity, for 
securing either our present or future interest. However, 
this condition, low, and careful, and uncertain as it is, does 
not affisrd any just ground of complaint : For, as men may 
manage their temporal affairs with prudence, and so pasa 
their days here on earth in tolemble ease and satis&ction,^y 
a moderate degree of care ; so, likewise, with regard to reli- 
gion, there is no more required than what they are well able 
to do, and what they must be greatly wanting to themselves 
if they neglect. And for persons to have that put upon 
them which they are well able to go through, and no mcm^ 
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vo natiually consider as an equitable thing, supposing it 
done by proper authority. Nor have we any more reason to 
complain of it, with regard to the Author of nature, than 
of his not having given us other advantages, belonging to 
other orders of creatures. 

But the thing here insisted upon is, that the state of trial 
which religion teaches us we are in, is rendered credi- 
ble, by its being throughout uniform and of a piece 
with the general conduct of Providence towards us, in 
all other respects within the compass of our knowledge. 
Indeed, if mankind, considered in their natural capacity 
as inhabitants of this world only, found themselves, firom 
their birth to their death in a settled state of security 
and happiness, without any solicitude or thought ci 
their own ; or, if they were in no danger of being brought 
into inconveniences and distress by carelessness, or the folly 
of passion, through bad example, the treachery of others, 
or the deceitful appearances of things ; were this our natiir- 
al condition, then it might seem strange, and be some pre- 
sumption against the truth of religion, that it represents our 
future and more general interest, as not secure of course, 
but as depending upon our behaviour and requiring recolleC" 
tion and self-government to obtain it. For it might be al- 
leged, ' What you say is our condition in one respect, is not 
in any wise of a sort with what we find, by experience, our 
condition is in another. Our whole present interest is secur- 
ed to our hands, without any solicitude of ours, and why 
should not our future interest, if we have any such, be so 
too V But since, on the contrary, thought and considera- 
tion, the volunttgry denying ourselves many things which 
we desire, and a course of behaviour far from being always 
agreeable to us, are absolutely necessary to our acting eveii 
a common decent, and common prudent part, so as to pass 
with an}*^ satisfaction through the present world, and be re- 
ceived upon any tolerable good terms in it ; since this is the 
case, all presumption against self-denial and attention being 
necessary to secure our highest interest, is removed. Had 
we not experience, it might, perhaps, speciously be urged, 
that it is improbable any thing of hazard and danger should 
be put upon us by an infinite Being, when every thing 
which is hazard and danger in our manner of conception, 
and will end in enor, confusion, and misery, is now aheady 
certain in his foreknowledge. And, indeed, why any thing 
of hazard and danger should be put upon such frail creaturea 
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a0 we are, may well be thought a difficulty m speculflition { 
and cannot but be so, till we know the whole, ot, however, 
much more of the case. But still the constitution of nature 
18 as it is. » Our happiness and misery are trusted to out 
conduct, and made to depend upon it. Somewhat, and, in 
many circumstances, a great deal too, is put upon us, either to 
do, or to suffer, as we choose. And all the various miseries 
of life, which people bring upon themselves by jiegligence 
and folly, and might have avoided by proper care, are in- 
stances of this ; which miseries are, beforehand, just as con- 
tingent and undetermined as their conduct, and left to be 
determined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the objections 
against the credibility of a state of trial, as implying temiv 
tations, and real danger of miscarrying with regard to our 
general interest, under the moral government of God ; and 
they show, that, if we are at all to be ccmsidered in such a 
capacity, and as having such an interest, the general analo- 
gy of Providence must lead us to apprehend ourselves in 
danger of miscarrying, in different degrees, as to this inter- 
est, by our neglecting to act the proper part belonging to- us 
in that capacity. For we have a present interest, under 
the government of God which we experience here upon 
earth. And this interest, as it is not forced upon us, so nei- 
ther is it offered to our acceptance, but to our acquisition j 
in such sort, as that we are in danger of missing it, by 
means of temptations to neglect or act contrary to it ; and 
without attention and self-denial, must and do miss of it. It 
js then perfectly credible, that this may be our case with 
respect to that chief and final good which rehgum propoees 
tons. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of a StaU of Probation^ as intended for Mord Dimiflmi and 

Improvement, 

From th^ consideration of our being in a probation-state, 
of 80 much difficulty and hazard, naturally arises the ques- 
tion, how we came to be placed in it % But such a general 
inquiry as this would be found involved in insuperable diffi- 
culties. For, though some of these difficulties would be 
lessened by observing, that all wickedness, is voluntary, as 
is implied in its very notion, and that many of the miseries of 
life have apparent good effects, yet when we consider other 
circumstances belonging to both, and what must h^the con- 
sequence of the former in a hfe to come, it cannot but be 
acknowledged plain folly and presumption, to pretend to 
give an account of the whole reasons of this matter ; the 
whole reasons of our being alloted a condition, out of which 
so much wickedness and misery, so circumstanced, would 
in fact arise. Whether it be not beyond our faculties, 
not only to find out, but even to understand, the whole ac* 
count of this ; or, though we should be supposed capable of 
understanding it, yet, whether it would be of service or |^ 
judice to us to be informed of it, is impossible to say. But 
as our present c(mdition can in no wise be shown inconsis- 
tent with the perfect moral government of Qod ; so reli- 
gion teaches us we are placed in it, that we might qualify 
ourselves, by the practice of virtue, for another state, which 
is to follow it. And this, though but a partial answer, a 
very partial one indeed, to the inquiry now mentioned, yet 
is a more satisfactory answer to another, which is of read^ 
and of the utmost importance to us to have answered — ^the 
inquiry, What is our business here ? The known end, then, 
why we tit placed in a state of so much affictioo, haaud. 
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and difficulty, is, our improvement in virtue and piety, as 
the requisite qualification for a future state of security and 
happiness. 

Now, the beginning of life, considered as an education for 
mature age in the present world, appears plainly, at first 
sight, analogous to this our trial for a future one ; the for- 
mer being, in our temporal capacity, what the latter is in 
our religious capacity. But some observations common to 
both of them, and a more distinct consideration of each, will 
more distinctly show the extent and force of the analogy be- 
tween them ; and the credibility, which arises from hence, 
as well as from the nature of the thing, that the present 
life was intended to be a state of discipline for a future one. 

I. Every species of creature is, we gee, designed for a 
particular way of life, to which the nature, the capacities^ 
tamper, and qualifications of each species, are as necessary 
as their external circumstances. Both come into the no* 
tion of such state, or particular way of life, and are constitu 
ent parts of it. Change a man's capacities or character to 
the degree in which it is conceivable they may be changed, 
and he would be altogether incapable of a human course of 
life and human happiness; as incapable, as if, his nature con- 
tinuing unchanged, he were placed in a world where he 
had no sjihere of action, nor any objects to answer his appe- 
tites, passions, and affections of any sort. One thing is set 
over against another, as an ancient writer expresses it. Our 
nature corresponds to our external conditipn. Without this 
correspondence, there would be no possibility of any such 
thing as human life and human happiness ; which, life and 
happiness are, therefore, a result from our nature and condi- 
tion jointly ; meaning by human life, not living in the liter- 
al sense, but the whole complex notion commonly under* 
stood by those words. So that, without determining what 
will be the employment and happiness, the particular 
life of good men hereafter, there must be some determinate 
capacities, some necessary character and qualifications, 
without which persons cannot but be utterly incapable of it ; 
in like manner as there must be some, without which men 
would be incapable of their present state of life. Now, 

II. The constitution of humem creatures, and indeed of 
all creatures which come under our notice, is such, as that 
they are capable of naturally becoming qualified for states 
of life, for which they were once wholly unqualified. In 
unagination we may indeed conceive of creatures, as incar 
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pable of having any of their Acuities naturally enlarged| or 
as being iinable naturally to acquire any new qualifications ; 
but the faculties of every species known to us are made for 
enlargement, for acquirements of experience and habits. 
We find ourselves, in particular, endued with capacities, not 
<mly of perceiving ideas, and of knowledge or perceiving 
truth, but also of storing up our ideas and knowledge by 
memory. We are capable, not only of acting, and of hav- 
Ing different momentary impressions made upon us, but of 
getting a new facility in any kind of action, and of settled 
alterations in our temper or character. The power of the 
two last is the power of habits. But neither the perception 
of ideas, nor knowledge of any sort, are habits, though ab- 
solutely necessary to the forming of them. However, ap- 
prehension, reason, .memory, which are the capacities of 
acquiring knowledge, are greatly improved by exercise. 
Whether the word habit is applicable to all these improve- 
ments, and, in particular, bow far* the powers of memory and 
of habits may be powers of the same nature, I shall not in- 
quire. But that perceptions come into our minds readily 
and of course, by means of their having been there before, 
seems a thing of the same sort, as readiness in any particu- 
lar kind of action, proceeding iVom being accustomed to it. 
And aptness to recollect practical observations of service in 
our conduct, is plainly habit in many cases. There are 
habits of perception and habits of action. An instance 
of the former, is our constant and even involuntary readi- 
ness in correcting the impressions of our sight concerning 
magnitudes and distances, so as to substitute judgment in 
the room of sensation, imperceptibly to ourselves. And it 
seems as if all other associations of ideas, not naturally con- 
nected, might be called passive habits, as properly as oar 
readiness in understanding languages upon sight, or hearing 
of words. And our readiness in speaking and writing them 
is an instance of the latter, of active habits. For distinct- 
ness, we may consider habits as belonging to the body, 
or the mind, and the latter will be explained by the former. 
Under the former are comprehended ail bodily activities or 
motions, whether graceful or unbecoming, wbiich are owing 
to use ; under the latter, general habits of life and conduct, 
such as those of obedience and submission to authority, or 
to any particular person ; those of veracity, justice, and 
charity ; those of attention, industry, self-government, envy, 
revenge And habits of this latter kind seem produced by 
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repeated acts, as well as the fonner. And in like ixuMWiHri 
as habiu belonging to the body are produced by external 
acts, so habits of the mind are produced by the exertions of 
inward practical principles ; t. e. by carrying thei^ ii|to aet, 
or acting upon them, the principles of obedience, of veraci- 
ty, justice, and charity. Nor can those habits be formed by 
any external course of action, otherwise than as it proceecis 
from these principles ; because it is only these inward princi- 
pies exited, which are strictly acts of obedience, of veraiaty, 
of justice, and of charity. So, likewise, habits of attention, in- 
dustry, self-government, are, in the same manner, acquired 
by exercise ; and habits of envy and revenge by indulgence, 
whether in outward act or in thought and intention i. e. i^- 
ward act; for such intention is an act. Resolutions to 
do well are properly acts: and endeavouring to entree 
upon our own minds a practical sense of virtue, or to beget in 
ethers that practical sense of it which a man really has 
himself, is a virtuous act. All these, theref(»re, pay and will 
contribute towards forming good habits. But, going over 
the thecwry of virtue in one^s thoughts, talking well, and draw- 
ing fine pictures of it, this is so far from necessarily or cer- 
tainly conducing to form a habit of it in him who thus em- 
ploys himself, that it may harden the mind in a contrary 
course, and render it gradually more insensible, i. e. form 
a habit of insensibility to all moral consideraticms. For, 
from our very faculty of habits, passive impreesiQns, by being 
repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by dten passing through 
the mind, are felt less sensibly ; being accustpogued to danger, 
begets intrepidity, t. e. lessens fear ; to distress, lesseijts t^ie 
passion of pity ; to instances of others' mortajiity, less^os 
the sensible apprehension o( our own. And from these two 
observations together, that practical habits are f(»rmed and 
strengthened by repeated acts, and thsij. passive ix^pressions 
grow weaker by being repeated upon us, it must follow^ 
that active habits may be gradually forming and strengttt- 
eiung, by a course of actiog upon such and such motiviM 
and excitements, whilst these motives a^id excitenaent^ 
themselves are, by proportionable degrees, growing less sen- 
sible ; t. e. are continually less and less sensibly fek, /evep 
AS the active habits strengthen. And experience confirms 
this ; f(x active principles, at the very time that they are 
Jess lively in perception than they were, are found to be 
some how wrought more thoroughly into the temper and 
character, and become more efi^ctual in influencing our 
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practice. The three things just mentioned piay afford ia- 
stances of it. Perception of danger is a natural excitement 
of passive fear, and active caution ] and, by being inured to 
danger, habits of the latter are gradually wrought, at tne 
same time that the former gradually lessens. Perception 
of distress in others is a natural excitement, passively to 
pity, and actively to relieve it ; but let a man set himself to 
attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed persons, and he 
cannot but grow less and less sensibly affected with the va- 
rious miseries of life, with which he must become acquain- 
ted ; when yet, at the same time, benevolence, considered 
not as a passion, but as a practical principal of action, will 
strengthen; and, whilst he passively compassionates the 
distressed less, he will acquire a greater aptitude actively to 
assist and befriend them. So also at the same time that the 
daily instances of men's dying around us give us daily a 
less sensible passive feeling or apprehension of our own 
mortality, such mstances greatly contribute to the strength- 
ening a practical regard to it in serious men ] t. e, to forming 
a habit of actmg with a constant view to it. And this 
seems again further to show, that passive impressions made 
upon our minds by admonition, experience, example, though 
they may have a remote efficacy, and a very great one, to- 
wards forming active habits, yet can have this efficacy no 
otherwise than by inducing us to such a course of action ; 
and that it is, not being affected so and so, but acting, which 
forms those habits ; only it must be always remembered, 
that real endeavours to enforce good impressions upon our- 
selves, are a species of virtuous action. Nor do we know 
how far it is possible, in the nature of things, that effects 
should be wrought in us at once equivalent to habits, i. e, 
what is wrought by use and exercise. However, the thing 
insisted upon is, not what may be possible, but what is in fact 
Ihe appointment of nature, which is, that active habits are 
to be formed by exercise. Their progress may be so gradu- 
al as to be imperceptible of its steps ] it may be hard to ex- 
yilain the faculty by which we are capable of habits, through- 
out its several parts, and to trace it up to its original, so ajsi 
to distinguish it from all others in our mind ; and it seems ab 
if contrary effects were to be ascribed to it. But the thing 
in general, that our nature is formed to yield, in some such 
manner as this, to use and exercise, is matter of certain ex« 
{Kxrience. 
Thus, by accustoming ourselves to any course of action 
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ve get an aptness to go on, a facility, readiness, and otten 
pleasure in it. The inclinations which rendered us averse 
to it grow weaker ; the difficulties in it, not only the im- 
aginary, but the real ones, lessen ; the reasons for it offer 
themselves of course to our thoughts upon all occasions ; 
and the least glimpse of them is sufficient to make us go 
on in a course of action to which we have been accustomed. 
And practical principles appear to grow stronger absolutely 
in themselves, by exercise, as well as relatively, with regard 
to contrary principles ; which, by being accustomed to sub- 
mit, do 80 habitually, and of course. And thus a new cha- 
racter, in several respects, may be formed ; aiid many habi- 
tudes of life, not given by nature, but which natiire direct 
us to acquire. 

III. Indeed we may be assured, that we should never have 
had these capacities of improving by experience, acquired 
knowledge and habits, had they not been necessary, and in- 
tended to be made use of And, accordingly, we lind them 
so necessary, and so much intended, that without them we 
should be utterly incapable of that which was the end, for 
which we were made, considered in our temporal capacity 
only ; the employments and satisfactions of our mature 
state of life. 

Nature does in no wise qualify us wholly^ much less at 
once, for this mature state of hfe. Even maturity of under- 
etanding and bodily strength are not only arrived to gradu- 
ally, but are also very much owing to the continued exer- 
cise of our powers of body and mind from infancy. But if 
we suppose a person brought into the world with both these 
in maturity, as fcur as this is conceivable, he would plainly 
at first be as unqualified for the human life of mature age, as 
an idiot. He would be in a manner distracted with aston- 
ishment, and apprehension, and curiosity, and suspense; 
nor can one guess how long it would be before he would be 
femiliarized to himself, and the objects about him, enough 
even to set himself to any thing. It may be questioned 
too, whether the natural information of his sight and hear- 
ing would be of any manner of use at all to him in acting, 
before experience. And it seems that men would be strango- 
y headstrong and self-willed, and disposed to exert them- 
selves with an impetuosity which would render society in- 
supportable, and the living in it impracticable, were it not 
for some acquired moderation and self-government, some 
aptitude and readiness in restraining themselves, and coo- 
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cealing their sense of things. Want of every thing of thn 
kind which is learned, would render a man as incapable of 
society as want of language would; or as his natural 
ignorance of any of the partic\ilar employments of life, would 
render him incapable of providing himself with the com- 
mon conveniences or supplying the necessary wants of it. 
In these respects, and probably in many more, of which we 
have no particular notion, mankind is left by nature an un- 
formed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient and unqualified, 
before the acquirement of knowledge, experience, and 
habits, for that mature state of life, which was the end of 
his creation, considering him as related only to this world. 

But then, as nature has endued us with a power of sup- 
plying those deficiencies^ by acquired knowledge, experi- 
ence, and habits ; so, likewise, we are placed in a condition, 
in infancy, childhood, and youth, fitted for it ; fitted for our 
acquiring those qualifications of all sorts, which we stand 
in need of in mature age. Hence children, from their very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted with the objects about 
them, with the scene in which they are placed, and to have 
a future part ; and learning somewhat or other, necessary 
to the performance of it. The subordinations, to which 
they are accustomed in domestic life, teach them self-gov- 
ernment in common behaviour abroad, and prepare them for 
subjection and obedience to civil authority. What passes 
before their eyes, and daily happens to them, gives them ex- 
perience, caution against treachery and deceit, together with 
numberless little rules of albtion and conduct, which we could 
not live without, and which are learned so insensibly and so 
perfectly, as to be mistaken perhaps for instinct ; though they 
are the effect of long experience and exercise : as much so as 
language, or knowledge in particular business, or the qualifi- 
cations and behaviour belonging to the several ranks and pro- 
fessions. Thus, the beginning of our days is adapted to be, 
and is, a state of education in the theory and practice of 
mature life. We are much assisted in it by example, in- 
struction, and the care of others ; but a great deal is left to 
ourselves to do. And of this, as part is done easily and of 
course, so part requires diligence and care, the voluntary 
foregoing many things which we desire, and setting our- 
selves to what we should have no inclination to, but for the 
necessity or expedience of it. For that labor and industry 
which the station of so many absolutely requires, they would 
be greatly unqualified for in maturity, as those in other sta- 

(S 
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lioos >would be for any other sorta of applicatkHif if both wece 
not accustomed to them in their jouth. And according as 
persons behave themselves, in the general education which 
all go through, and in the particular ones adapted to parti- 
culaur employments, their character is formed, and made ap- 
pear ; they recommend themselves more or less ; and are 
capable of, and placed in, different stations in the society of 
mankind. 
The former parjt of life, then, is to be considered as an im- 
^/i^ portant opportunity, which nature puts into our hands, and 

dxdiA'if* which, when lost, is not to be recovered. And our being 
*t placed in a state of discipline throughout this life, for another 
'' ' world, is a providential disposition of things, exactly of the 
same kind as our being placed in a state of discipline during 
childhood, for mature age. Our condition in both respects 
Is uniform and of a piece, and comprehended under <me and 
the same general law of nature. 
•^ And if we are not able at all to discern, how or in what 
way the present life could be our preparation for another, 
this would be no objection against the credibihty of its being 
so. For we do not discern how food and sleep contribute 
to the growth of the body, nor could have any thought that 
they would, before we had experience. Nor do children at 
all think, on the -one hand, that the sports and exorcises, to 
which they are so much addicted, contribute to their health 
and growth ; nor, on the other, of the necessity which thac 
is for their being restrained in them ; nor are they capable 
of understanding the use of many parts of discipline, which 
nevertheless they must be made to go through, in order to 
qualify them for the business of mature age. Were we not 
able, then, to discovei in what respect the present life CQuld 
form us for a future one, yet nothing would be more sup- 
posible than that it might, in some respects or other, irom the 
general analogy of Providence. And this, fctf a.ught I ace, 
Boight reasonably be said, even though we should not take 
in the consideration of God's moral government o/er the 
world. But, 

IV. Take in this consideration, and consequently, that 
the character of virtue and piety is a necessary qualification 
for the future state, and then we may distinctly see how^ 
and in what respects, the present life may be a preparation fox 
it ; since we wanij and are capable of improvement in that char* 
ader^ by moral and religious habits ; and the present life is JU 
(0bc^ ^taU t^disoi^Unefijrj^uQh improvement ; in like mani^iex;, 
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as w,e have aibeady observed, how, qnd in what respects, 
infancy, childhood, aad youth, are a necesseOry preparation, 
and a natural state of discipline, for mature age. 

Nothing which we at present see would lead us to the 
thought of a sohtary inactive state hereafter, but, tf we judge 
at all £rom the analogy of nature, we must suppose, accord- 
ing to the Scripture account of i^, that it will be a communi- 
ty. And there is no shadow of any thing unreasonable in 
conceiving, though there be no analogy for it, that this com- 
munity will be, as the Scripture represents it, under the 
more immediate, or, if such an expression may be used, the 
more sensible government of God. Nor is Our ignorance, 
what will be the employments of this happy community, 
nor our consequent ignorance, what particular scope or oc- 
casion there will be for the exercise of veracity, justice, and 
charity, amongst the members of it with regard to each 
other, any proof that there will be no sphere of exercise for 
those virtues. Much less, if that were possible, is our igno- 
rance any proof that there will be no occasion for that frame 
of mind, or Qharacter, which is formed by the daily practice 
of those particular virtues here, and which is a result from 
it. This at least must be owned in general, that as the go- 
vernment established in the universe is moral, the character 
of virtue and piety must, in some way or other, be the con- 
dition of our happiness, or the qualification for it. 

Now, from what is above observed concerning our natu- 
ral power of habits, it is easy to see, that we are capable of 
moral improvement by discipline. And how greatly we 
ipant it, need not be proved to any one who is acquainted 
with the great wickedness o£ mankind, or even with those 
imperfections which the best are conscious of But it is not 
perhaps distinctly attended to by every one, that the occa- 
sions which human creatures have for discipline, to improve 
in them this character of virtue and piety, is to be traced up 
higher than to excess in the passions, by indulgence and 
habits of vice. Mankind, and perhaps all finite creatures, 
from the very constitution of their nature, before habits qf 
mtue, cure deficient, and in danger of deviating firom what is 
right, and therefore stand in need of virtuous habits for a se- 
curity against this danger. For, together with the general 
principal of n^oral understanding, we liavo in our inward 
frame various affections towards particular e!xternal objects, 
iniese affections are naturally, and of right, subject to the 
government of the tnoral princiole, as to the occasions updo 
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which they may be gratified, as to the times, degrees, and 
manner, in which the objects of them may be pursued ; but 
then the principle of virtue can neither excite Uiem, not pre* 
vent their being excited. On the contrary^ they are natu* 
tally felt, when the objects of them are present to the mind, 
not only before all consideration whether they can be ob« 
tained by lawful means, but after it is found they cannot. 
For the natural objects of affection continue so ; the neces- 
saries, conveniences, and pleasures of Ufe, remain naturally 
desirable, though they cannot be obtained innocently ; nay, 
though they cannot possibly be (Stained at all. And when 
the objects of any affection whatever cannot be obtained 
without unlawful means, but may be obtained by them, such 
affection, though its being excited, and its continuing some 
time in the mind, be as innocent as it is natural and necessa- 
ry, yet cannot but be conceived to have a tendency to in- 
cline persons to venture upon such unlawful means, and 
therefore must be conceived as putting them in some daoiger 
of it. Now, what is the general security against this dan- 
ger, against their actually deviating from right? as the 
danger is, so also must the security be, from within, from the 
practical principle of virtue.^ And the strengthening ox 
improving this principle^ considered as practical, or as a 
principle of action, will lessen the danger or increase the se- 
curity against it. And this moral principle is capable of 
imp^rovement, by proper discipline and exercise ; by recol- 
lecting the practical impressions which example and expe- 
rience have made upon us ; and, instead of following humOT 
and mere inclination, by continually attending to the equity 
and right of the case, in whatever we are engaged, be it in 

* It may be thought that a eense of interest would as efiectuallj restrain 
creatures from doing wrong. But if by a sense (f interest is meant, a 
speculative convicUon or beuef that such and such indulgence would occfr 
non them greater uneasiness, upon the whole^ than satisfaction, it is coO' 
txaxy to present experience to say. that this sense of interest is sufficient to 
restrain them from thus indulging themselves. And if by a sense qf tn- 
terest is meant, a practical regard to what is upon the whole our happi* 
ness, this is not only coincident with the principle of virtue or moral recti- 
tude, but is a part of the idea itself. And it is evident thb reasonable self- 
love wants to be improved, as really as any principle in our nature. For 
we daily see it overmatched, not only by the more boisterous passions, but 
by curiosity, shame, love of imitation, by any thing, even indolence : espe- 
cially if the interest, the temporal interest, suppose, which is the «na o( 
such self-lov^ be at a distance. So greatly are profiigate men mistakei^ 
when they affirm they are wholly governed by interestedncss and self-love 
And sohttle caoM is there £» moralisfs to disclaim this piindpte. 



gteaXet or less matters, and accustoming ouisdres always 
to act upon it, as being itself the just and imtutal motive of 
action ; and as this moral course of behaviour must neces- 
Barilj, under divine government, be om final interest. Thus 
the principle of virttie^ improved into a habit, of which improve^ 
ment we are thus capable, wiU plainly be, in proportion to the 
strength of it, a security against the danger which finite creO' 
iures are in, from the very nature of propension, or particular 
affections. This way of putting the matter supposes parti- 
cular affections to remain in a future state, which it is scarce 
possible to avoid supposing. And if thej do, we clearly 
see, that acquired habits of virtue and self-government may 
be necessary for the regulation of them. However, though 
we were not distinctly to take in this supposition, but to 
speak only in general, the thing really comes to the same. 
For habits of virtue, thus acquired by discipline, are improve- 
ment in virtue ; and improvement in virtue muet be advance* 

ment in happiness, if the government of the universe be moral 

From these things we may observe, and it will farther ^,4^,^^ ^^, 
show this our natural and original need of being improved^^^' /^ 
by discipline, how it comes to pass, that creatures, made ^P* /^' . ' 
right, fall ; and that those who preserve their uprightness,, y 
by so doing, raise themselves to a' more secure state of vir r^«^ 
tue. To say that the former is accounted for by the nature 
of hbc/ty, is to say no more than that an event's actually 
happening is accounted for by a mere possibility of its hap- 
pening. But it seems distinctly conceivable from the very 
nature of particular affections or propensions. For, sup- 
pose creatures intended for such a particular state of hfe, 
for which such propensions were necessary ; suppose them 
endued with such propensions, together with moral under- 
standing, as well including a practical sense of virtue as a 
speculative perception of it ; and that all these several prin* 
ciples, both natural and moral, forming an inward constitu- 
tion of mind, were in the roost exact proportion possible, i. e. 
in a proportion the most exactly adapted to their intended 
state of life ; such creatures would be made upright, or finite- 
ly perfect. Now, particular propensions, from their very 
nature, must be felt, the objects of them being present, though 
they caimot be gratified at all, or not with the allowance of 
the moral principle. But if they can bfe gratified without 
its allowance, or by contradicting it, then they must be con- 
ceived to have some tendency, in how low a degree soever, 
jet some tendency, to induce persons to such forbidden 
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gratificatiaa. Tbm tmid^oey, in .eoxp^ qq^ p^4iQUl«r p»p 
pen^ioD, xmy\» ii»cr«aaQd, jbj ^ gi^atiE^ll^jiupJiqy of .oc* 
caeioAs naturally excitmg it, thm of oocn^iocu? ex-citii^ 
others. The least volimtary indulgence in ^orbiddejD cir- 
cmnstances, though but in tbought^^y ill inc^eaae ^s ycrong 
tendency, ai^ may increa^ it furtl^, till, pecuhar conje&- 
tures perha^w .conspiring, U b^pomes effect ; e^nd dangfi^r qt 
deviating from right, ends in aPtual deviation from it ; a ds^fi- 
ger necessarily arising ^om the very nature, of propensi^H)) 
and which, therefore, could not have been prevented, though 
it might have been escaped, or got innocently through. 3^he 
case would b^iOsk' we were to suppose \a straight pat)i 
marked out for a person, in which such a degree of attention 
woiild keq) him steady ; but if he -ykrould not attend in thip 
degree, any one of a thoUiSand objects Ciatehing bji^ eye, might 
lead him out of it. Now, it is impossible to say, how much 
even the first fiill overt act c^irregulajri^y pught disordeg: ttii^e 
inward qonistitution, imsettle the adjustments, and alter this 
proportions which formed it^ and in which the uprightness 
of its jpake consisted. But repetition of irregularities would 
produQe habits : and thus the constitution would be spoiled, 
and creatures, made upright, become corrupt and deprayed 
in their settled ehajracter, proportionably to their repeated 
irregularities in occasional acts. But, on the contrary, these 
creatures might have improved and raised themsekes to a 
higher and more secure fitate of virtue, by the contrary be- 
haviour, by steadily following the moral principle, supposed 
U> be one part of their nature, and thus notwithstanding that 
unavoidable danger of defection, which necessarily arose 
from propen^ion, the other pa^t of it. For, by thus preserv- 
ing their integrity for some time, their, danger would lessen, 
since propensions, by being inured to submit, would do it 
more easily and of course ; and their security against this 
lessening danger would increase, since the mpral principle 
would gain additional strength by exercise; both which 
things are implied in the notion of virtuous habits. Thus, 
then, vicious indulgence is not only criminal in itself, but also 
depraves the inward constitution and character. And vir- 
tuous self-government is not only right in iteelf, but also im- 
proves the inward constitution or character ; and may im- 
pove it to such a degree, that though we should suppose it 
impossible for particular affections to be absolutely coinci< 
dent with the moral principle, and ponsequently shpuld al- 
low thatBudicreaturjas.a9hay6,bfenabQTe>3^»pos^^^^ 



hi ever iremfd^ detbdoMe ; yei their dao^er isf fti^uadlj 4fii- 

viating from right may he almost mfmitely Jdesc^Ded, aD4 
they fully ibrtified against ^what remains pf it ; if that may 
be called danger, against which there is an adequate eaSeo- 
tual security. But still, thi^ their higher perfection may 
continue to consist in habits of virtuje forn)ied in a state of 
discipline, and this thek more complete security remain to 
proceed from them. And thus it is plainly 4^nceivable, that 
eieatures without blemish, as they came out of .the hands 
of God, may be in danger of going ^inrong, and so may stand 
in need of the security of virtuous habits, additional to the 
moral principle wrought into their natures by him. That 
which is the ground of their danger, or their want of securi- 
ty, may be considered as a deficiency in them, to which vir- 
tuous habits are the natural supply. And as they, are nat- 
urally capable of being. raised and improved by disciplines it 
may be a thing fit and requisite, that they should be placed 
in circumstances with an eye to it ; in circumst£M:ices pecu- 
liajrly fitted to be, to them, a state of discipline for their im- 
provement in virtue. 

But how much more strong must this hold ^th respect to ^^' /yy***€*i 
those who have corrupted their natures, are fallen from th^^^^^^^^^f^ 
4)riginal rectitude, and vwhose passdons are become excea§;iye'^? ij^* ^^ 
by repeated violations of their inw^d constitution? VB" z^*** ^' 
light creatures may want to be improved; depraved cref^-*^/*^ *'* 
tures want to be renewed. Education and disciplii^e, wl^ch *^ ^*^^ 
may be in all degrees and sorts oi gentleness cuad of severjl- 
y, is expedient for those ; but miASt be absolutely necess^y 
for these. For these, dicif^e, oif the severer sort tpo, acud 
in the higher degrees of it, must be ^cessary, in order \^ 
wear out vicious habits ; to recover their primitive strength 
&[ self-government, which indulg^ce must haye weakened \ 
to repair, a«.Wiell as raise into,a.habit, the moral piinciple, i^ 
order to their arriving at a secure state of virtuous happinese. 

Now, whoever will consider the thing may clearly seie, 
that the present world \& peculiarly fit to be a state .of di^ 
piine for this purpose, to euch as will set themselves to meqd I 

and in^rove. For, the various temptations with whjlch we 
ace surrounded ; our experience of the deceits of wicked- 
ness ; having beenxn many instances led wrong ourselves ; 
the great viciousness of the world ; the infinite di^ordeia 
consequent upon it ; our being made acquaiated >vith p^ 
and sorrow, either from our own fe^eling of it, or from thie 
■(ht of it in4Mh«r0 i thei^thipge, thou|^jioxn«oftheih^X)igr 
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•ndeed produce wrong effects upon our minds, yet, when du* 
ly reflected upon, have all of them a direct tendency to brmg 
us to a settled moderation and reasonableness of temper ; the 
contrary both to thoughtless levity, and also to that unr© 
strained self-will, and vident bent to follow present inclina 
tion, which maybe observed in undisciplined minds. Such 
experience, as the present state affords, of the firailty of our 
nature, of the boundless extravagance of ungovemed pas* 
sion, of the power which an infinite Being has over us, by 
the various capacities of misery which he has given us ; in 
short, that land and degree of experience which the pres^it 
state affords us, that the constitution of nature is such as to 
admit the possibility, the danger, and the actual event, of 
creatures losing their innocence and happiness, and becom- 
ing vicious, and wretched ; hath a tendency to give a prac* 
tical sense of things very different from a mere speculative 
knowledge, that we are hable to vice, and capable of misery. 
And who knows, whether the security of creatures in the 
highest and most settled state of perfection, may not, in part, 
arise from their having had such a sense of things as this, 
formed, and habitually fixed within them, in some state of 
probation ? And passing through the present world with 
that moral attention which is necessary to the acting a right 
part in it, may leave everlasting impressions of this sort up^ 
on our minds. But to be a little* mcMre distinct: allurements 
to what is wrong ; difficulties in the discharge of our duty; 
our not being able to act a uniform right part without some 
thought and care ; and the opportunities which we have, or 
imagine we have, of avoiding what we dislike, or obtaining 
what we desire, by unlawful means, when we either caimot 
do it at all, or at least not so easily, by lawful ones ,* these 
things, t. e. the snares and temptations of vice, are what ren« 
der the present world pecuharly fit to be a state of discipline 
to those who will preserve their integrity ; because they ren- 
der being upon our guard, resolution, and the denied of our 
passions, necessary in order to that end. And the exercise 
of such particular recollection, intention of mind, and self- 
government, in the practice of virtue, heus, firom the make of 
our nature, a peculiar tendency to form habits of virtue, as 
implying not only a real, but also a more continued, and a 
more intense exercise of the virtuous principle ; or a more 
constant and a stronger effort of virtue exerted into act 
Tlius, suppose a person to know himself to be in particular 
davfer, for some time, of doing any thing wrong, which yel 
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he fully resolves not to do, continued recollection, and keej^ 
ing upon his guard, in order to make good his resolution, is 
a continued exerting of that act of virtue in a high degree^ 
which need have been, and perhaps would have been, only 
instantaneous and weakj had the temptation been so. It ia 
indeed ridiculous to assert, that self-denial is essential to vir- 
tue and piety ; but it would have been nearer the truth, 
though not strictly the truth itself, to have said, that it is es- 
sential to discipline and improvement. For, though actions 
materially virtuous, which have no sort of difficulty, but are 
perfectly agreeable to our particular inclinations, may possi- 
bly be done only from these particular inclinations, and so 
may not be any exercise of the principle of virtue, i. e. not 
be virtuous actions at all ; yet, on the contrary, they may be 
an exercise of that principle, and, when they are, they have 
a tendency to form and fix the habit of virtue. But whoi 
the exercise of the virtuous principle is more continued, of- 
tener repeated, and more intense, as it must be in circum- 
stances of danger, temptation, and difficulty, of any kind 
and in any degree, this tendency is increased proportionabiy. 
and a more confirmed habit is the consequence. 

This undoubtedly holds to a certain length, but how far it 
may hold, I know not. Neither our intellectual powers, nor 
our bodily strength, can be improved beyond such a degree ; 
and both may be over-wrought. Possibly there may be 
somewhat analogous to this, with respect to the moral char- 
acter ; which is scarce worth considering. And I mention 
it, only, lest it should come into some persons thoughts, not 
as an exception to the foregoing observations, winch per- 
haps it is, but as a confutation of them, which it is not. 
And there may be several other exceptions. Observations 
of this kind cannot be supposed to hold rmnutely, and in 
every case. It is enough that they hoid in general. And 
these plainly hold so far, as that from them may be seen dis- 
tinctly, which is all that is intended by them, that the pre- 
ctHt world is peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline for attr itn- 
ffrcvement in virtue and piety ; in the same sense as some 
sciences, by requiring and engaging the attention, not to be 
sure of such persons as will not, but of such as will, set 
themselves to them, are fit to form the mind to habits of 
attention. 

Indeed, the present state is so far from proving, in event, 
a discipline of virtue to the generality of men, that, on the 
ocmtrary, they seem to make it a discipline oi vice. And 

6* 
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the viciousDiess oi tbe world is, jn dii&rent ways, the gre^ 
temptation, which readers it a state of virtuous discipline, in 
the degree it is, to good men. The whole end, and the 
whole occasion of ^oaankind being placed i^ such a stfite as 
the present, is mt pretend^ to be accounted for. That 
which appears anndst the general corruptiqn is, that there 
are some persons, who, having within them the principle oif 
Amendment and recovery, attend to and follow the notices of 
virtue and rcli^on, be they nwre clesgr or more obscure, 
which are aSbrded them ; and that the present world is, not 
only an exercise oi virtue in these persons, but an exercise 
of it in ways and degrees peculiarly apt to improve it; apt 
to improve it, in some respects, even beyond what would be 
by the exercise oi it required in a perfectly virtuous society, 
or in a society of equally imperfect virtue with themselves. 
But that the pi'esent world does not actually become a state 
of moral discipline to many, even to the generality, i. e. that 
they do not improve or grow better in it, cannot be urged as 
a proof that it was not intended for moral discipline, by any 
who at all observe the analogy of nature. For of the nu- 
merous seeds of vegetables and bodies of animals, which 
are adapted and put in the way, to improve to such a point 
or state of natural maturity and perfection, we do not see 
perhaps that one in a million actually does. Far the great- 
est part of them decay before they are improved to it, and 
appear to be absolutely destroyed. Yet no one, who does 
not deny all final causes, will deny, that those seeds and bo- 
dies which do attain to that point of maturity and perfection, 
answer the end for which they were really designed by na- 
ture ; and therefore that nature designed them for such per- 
fection. And I cannot forbear adding, though it is not to the 
present purpose, that the abearance of such an amazing 
waste in nature, with respect to these seeds and bodies, by 
foreign causes, is to us as unaccountable, as, what is much 
more terrible, the present and future ruin of so many moral 
agents by themselves, t. e, by vice. 

Against this whole notion of moral discipline it may be 
objected, in another way, that so far as a course of beha« 
viour, materially virtuous, proceeds from hope and fear, so 
fstr it is only a discipline and strengthening of self-love. But 
doing what God commands, because he commands it, is 
obedience, though it proceeds from hope or fear. And a 
. counse of such obedience will form habits of it ; and a con* 
stant regard to veracity, justice, and charity, may fcnn dis 
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tinct habiU qf t}|M(e particular virtues, and unll eertainl^ 
form l^abitg oi self-govomment, ajad of denying our inclina- 
tions, whe^ftver veracity, justice, or charity requires it. Nor 
is there my foundatioi^ for this greajb mcety, with which 
fome affect to distinguish in this case, in order to d^eciata 
^H reUglon proceeding froip hope or feaj. For v^acity, jus- 
tice, and charity, regard to God's authority, and to our own 
chief ^i:M^erest, are fliot only all three coincident, but each of 
ihem is^ in itself, a just and natural motive or principle of 
action. And he who begin0 a good life from any one of 
theo^ ^d perseveres in it, as he has already in some degree, 
|K) he cannot fail of becoming more and more of that cha- 
racter, which is correspondent to the constitution of nature 
as moral, and to the relatiion which Qod stands in to us as 
moral governor of it ; npr, consequently, can he &dl of ob' 
taining thai happiness, which this constitution and relation 
necessarily supposes ccxmected with that character. ^ 

These several observations, concerning the active princi- /^^ i^t^ ^ 
pie of virtue and Obedience to God's commands, are applica- (, / ' - 
ble to passive subipission or resignation to his will ; which 
is another ess^tial part of a right character, connected with 
the former, and very much in our power to form ourselves 
to. It may be imagined, that nothing but afflictions caji 
give occasion iot or require this virtue ; that it can have no 
respect to, i^x be any way necessary to qualify for a state 
of perfect happiness \ but it is not experience which can 
make us think thu^ : Prosperity itself, whilst any thing sup- 
posed desirable is not ours, begets extravagant and unboun- 
ded thoughts. Insogination is altogether as much a source 
of discontent as ai^y thing in our external condition. It is 
indeed true, that there can be no scope for patience, when 
sorrow shall b@ no more ; but there may be need oi a tem- 
per of mind, which shall have been formed by patience. 
Fpr, though self-love, considered merely as an active princi- 
ple leading us to pursue our chief interest, cannot but he 
uniformly coincident with the principle (^obedience to God's 
commands, our interest being rightly understood ; because 
this obedience, and the pursuit c^ our own chief interest, 
must be, ia every case, one and the same .thing ; yet it may 
be questioned, whether s6lf-lov«, considered merely as the 
desire of our own interest or happiness, can, from its nature, 
be thus absolute and uniformly coincident with the will of 
God, any n^re tjl;]^ pacUcuIar aSecti^ jcoincident in 
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Auch sort, as not to be liable to be excited upon occasions, 
and in degrees, impossible to be gratified consistently with 
the constitution of things, or the divine appointments. So 
that habits of resignation may, upon this account, be requi* 
site for all creatures ; habits, I say, which signify what is 
formed by use. However, in general, it is obvious, that 
both self love and particular affections in human creatureSi 
considered only as passive feelings, distort and rend the 
mind, and thnefore stand in need of discipline. Now, deni- 
al of those particular affections, in a course of active virtue 
and obedience to God's will has a tendency to moderate 
them, and seems also to have a tendency to habituate the 
mind to be easy and satisfied with that degree of happiness 
which is alloted to us, t. e. to moderate self love. But the 
proper discipline for resignation is affliction. For a right 
belmviour under that trial, recollecting ourselves so as to 
consider it in the view in which religion teaches us to consi- 
der it, as from the hand of God ; receiving it as what he 
appoints, or thinks proper to permit, in his world and under 
his government, this will habituate the mind to a dutiful 
submission ; and such submission, together with the active 
principle of obedience, make up the temper and character 
in us which answers to his sovereignty, and which absolute- 
ly belongs to the condition of our being, as dependent crea- 
tures. Nor can it be said, that this is only breaking the 
mind to a submission to mere power, for mere power may 
be accidental, and precarious, and usurped ; but it \s form- 
ing within ourselves the temper of resignation to his right- 
ful authority, who is, by nature, supreme over all. 

Upcm the whole, such a character, and such qualifica- 
tions, are necessary for a mature state of life in the present 
world, as nature alone does in no wise bestow, but has put 
it upon us in great part to acquire, in our progress firom one 
stage of life to another, from childhood to mature age ; put 
it upon us to acquire them, by giving us capacities of doing 
it and by placing us, in the beginning of life, in a condition 
fit for it. And this is a general analogy to our condition in 
the fHresent world, as in a state of moral discipline for anoth- 
er. It is in vain, then, to object against the credibility of 
the present life being intended for this purpose, that all the 
trouble and the danger unavoidably accompanying such 
discipline might have been saved us, by our being made at 
once the creatures and the characters which we were to he. 
For we experience^ that what we were to &e, was to be the 
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effect of what we wotdd do ; and that the general condnet of 
nature is, not to save us trouble or danger, but to make us 
capable of going through them, and to put it upon us to do 
so. Acquirements of our own experience and habits, are 
the natural supply to our deficiencies, and security against 
our dangers ; since it is as plainly natural to set ourselves to 
acquire the qualifications as the external things which we 
stand in need of In particular, it is as plainly a general 
law of nature, that we should, with regard to our temporal 
interest, forfn and cultivate practical principles within us, 
by attenticm, use, and discipline, as any thing whatever is a 
natural law ; chiefiy in the begining of life, but also through 
out the whole course of it. And the alternative is left to 
our choice, either to improve ourselves and better our ctmdi' 
tion, or, in default of such improvement, to remain deficient 
and wretched. It is therefore perfectly credible, firom the 
analogy of nature, that the same may be our case, with re- 
spect to the happiness of a future state and the qualifica- 
tions necessary for it. 

There is a third thing, which may seem implied in the 
present world being a state of probation, that it is a thea* 
tre of action for the manifestation of persons' characters, 
with respect to a future one ; not, to be sure, to an all-know- 
ing Being, but to his creation, or part of it. This may, 
perhaps, be only a consequence of our being in a state of 
probation in the other senses. However, it is not impossi- 
ble that men's showing and making manifest what is in their 
heart, what their real character is, may have respect to a 
future Ufe, in ways and manners which we are not acquain- 
ted with *, particularly it may be a means, for the Author of 
nature does not appear to do any thing without means, of 
their being disposed of suitably to their characters, and ci 
its being known to the creation, by way of example, that 
they are thus disposed <^. But not to enter upon any con- 
jectural account of this, one may just mention, that the 
manifestation of persons' characters contributes very xnuch, 
in various ways, to the carrying on a great part of that gene* 
ral course of nature respecting man^d, which comes un* 
der our observation at present. I shaU only add, that pro* 
bution, in both these senses, as well as in that treated of in 
the foregoing chapter, is implied in moral government; 
since by persons' behaviour under it, their characters cannot 
but be manifested, and if they behave well, improved. 
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CHAPTER tl. 

Cf Ab 9fMm tf ffecessUy^ amsideted di u^hmndng 

PracHei. 

Throvgbout the foregoing Treatise it appears, that the 
condition of mankind, considered as iiihabitants of this 
world only, and tinder the government of God Which we 
experience, is greatly analogous to our condition, as design- 
ed for another World, or under that farther government which 
religion teaches us. If, therefore, any assert, as a fktahst 
must) that the opinion of univetsal necessity is reconcilable 
with the former, there immediately arises a question in the 
way of analogy ; whether he must not also owti it to be 
reconcilable with the latter, i. e. with the system of religion 
itself, and the proof of it. The reader, then, will observe, 
that the question now before us, is not absdute, whether the 
opini(Hi of fiite be reconcilable with religioh ; but hypotheti- 
cal, whether, upon su|^)Osition of its being reconcilable with 
the constitution of nature, it be not reconcilable with reli- 
gion also ? or, what pretence a fataUst, — not other persons, 
but a fatalist — ^has to conclude, fh)m his opinion, that there 
can be no such thing as religion 1 And as the puzzle and 
obscurity, which must unavoidably arise ftom arguing upon 
so absurd a supposition as that ci universal necessity, wiD, 
I fear, easily be seen, it will, I hope, as easily be excused. 

But since it has been all along taken for granted, as a 
thing proved, that there is an intellig^t Author of nature^ 
or natural Governor of the world ; and since an objection 
may be made against the proof of this, from the opinion ci 
universal necessity, as it may be supposed that such necessi- 
ty will itself aecoimt for the origin and preservation of all 
things, it is requisite that this objection be distinctly answer^ 
ed ; or that it be shown, that a fatahty, supposed consistent 
with what we certainly experience, does not destroy the 
proof of an intelligent Author and Governor of naturei be- 



fore we proceed td consider, whether it destroys the ptoof of 
a mora) Goyemor of it, or of our being in a state of 
religion. 

Now irheii it is said by a fatalist, that the whole constita- /^/^// > 
tion of tiattire, and the actioils of men, that every thitg and .'- ^^-^i^^'*^ 
every mode and circumstance of every thing, is necessary, and*^' -^m^|6^>i 
could not possibly have been otherwise, it is to be observed, ^mc#.^i:^..#»u4m< 
that this necessity does not exclude deliberation, choice, c4ii i^^^dTt^uJ^ 
preference, and acting from certain principles, and to certain /u^»^^^ 
ends ; because all this is matter of undoubted experience, / 
acknowledged by all, and what every man may, every mo- 
ment, he c(Miscious of. And frodi hence it follows, that ne- 
cessity, alone and of itself, id in no sort an account of the 
constitution of nature, and how things came to be and to con- 
tinue as they are ; but only an Account of this circumstance 
relating to their origin and continuance, that they could not 
have been otherwise than they are and have been. The as- 
sertion, that every thing is by necessity of nature, is not an 
answer to the question, Whether the world came into being 
as it is by an intelligent Agent forming it thus. Or not ; but 
to quite another question, Whether it came into being as it 
is, in that way and manner which we call necessarily^ or in 
that way and manner -^hich we call freely. For, suppose 
farther, that one, who was a fatalist, and one, whd kept to 
his natural sense of things, and believed himself a free agent, 
were disputing together, and vindicating their respective 
opinions, and they should happen to instance in a house, 
they would agree that it was built by an architect. Their 
difference concerning necessity and freedom, would occasion 
no difference of judgment concerning this, but only concern- 
ing another matter, whether the architect built it necessarily 
or freely. Suppose, then, they should proceed to inquire, 
concerning the condtitution of nature ; in a lax way of speak- 
ing, one of them might say, it was by necessity, and the 
other by freedom ; but, if they had any meaning to their 
words, as the latter must mean a free agent, so the former 
must at length be reduced to mean an agent, whether he 
would say one or more, acting by necessity ; for abstract no- 
tions can do nothing. Indeed, we ascribe to God a neces- 
sary existence, uncaused by any agent. For we find with- 
in ourselves the idea of infinity, t. e. immensity and eternity, 
impossible, even in imagination, to be removed out of being. 
We seem to discern intuitively, that there must, and cannot 
but be, somewhat, external to ourselves, answering this idea. 
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or the ^chetype of it. And from hence (for this ahatraci^ as 
much as any other, implies a concrete) we conclude, that there 
is, and cannot but be, an infinite and immense eternal Being 
existing prior to all design contributing to his existence, and 
exclusive of it. And, from the scantiness of language, a 
manner of speaking has been introduced, that necessity is 
the foundation, the reason, the account of the existence o\ 
God. But it is not edledged, nor can it be at all intended, 
that every thing exists as it does by this kind of necessity 
a necessity antecedent in nature to design ; it cannot,! say 
be meant, that every thing exists as it does, by this kind of 
necessity, upon several accounts ; and particularly, becau8« 
it is admitted, that design in the actions of men, contribute! 
to many alterations in nature. For, if any deny this, I shai . 
not pretend to reason with them. 

From these things it follows, first. That when a fatalis-'^ 
asserts that every thing is by necessity , he must mean, hy ani 
agent acting necessarily ; he must, I say, mean this ; for I 
am very sensible he would not choose to mean it. And, 
secondly y That the necessity, by which such an agent is sup- 
posed to act, does not exclude intelligence and design. So 
that, were the system of fatality admitted, it would just as 
much account for the formation of the world, as for the struc- 
ture of a house, and no more. Necessity as much requires 
and supposes a necessary agent, as freedom requires and 
supposes a free agent to be the former of the world. And 
the appearance of design and of final causes in the constitu- 
tion of nature, as really prove this acting agent to be an in^ 
teUigent designer, or to act from choice, upon the scheme of 
. ^necessity, supposed possible, as upon that of freedom. 
0/^^- ct'iyK^y It appearing thus, that the notion of necessity does not 
;'ti-€- AiA /n/jL^^^^^y the proof, that there is an intelligent Author of nature 



iwu ^>^!^<iMBuppose consistent with possibility, with the constitution oj 
•^ the world, and the natural government which we experi- 
ence exercised over it, destroys all reasonable ground of be- 
lief, that we are in a state of religion ; or whether that opui- 
ion be reconcilable with religion, with the system and the 
proof of it. 
Suppose, then, a &talist to c4i^cate any one, from bifi 
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his youth up in his own principles ; that the child should rea* 
Bon upon them, and conclude, that since he cannot possibly 
behave otherwise than he does, he is not a subject of blame 
or commendation, nor can deserve to be rewarded or pumsh- 
ed : imagine him to eradicate the very perceptions of blame 
and commendation out of his mind, by means of this system ; 
to form his temper, and character, and behaviour to it j and 
from it to judge of the treatment he was to expect, say, from 
^asonable men, upon his coming abroad into the world, as 
like fatalist judges from this system, what he is to expect 
from the Author of nature, and with regard to a future state : 
r cannot forbear stopping here to ask, whether any one of 
common sense would think fit, that a child should be put 
upon these speculations, and be left to apply them to prac- 
tice ? and a man has little pretence to reason, who is not 
sensible that we are all children in speculations of this kind. 
However, the child would doubtless be highly delighted to 
find himself freed from the restraints of fear and shame, with 
which his play-fellows were fettered and embarrassed ; and 
highly conceited in his superior knowledge, so far beyond 
his years. But conceit and vanity would be the least bad 
part of the influence which these principles must have, when 
thus reasoned and acted upon, during the course of his edu- 
cation. He must either be allowed to go on, and be the 
plague of all about him, and himself too, even to his own 
destruction, or else correction 'must be continually made use 
of, to supply the want of those natural perceptions of blame 
and commendation, which we have supposed to be removed, 
and to give him a practical impression of what he had rea- 
soned himself out of the belief of, that he was, in fact, an 
accountable child, and to be punished for doing what he was 
forbid. It is therefore in reaUty impossible, but that the cor- " 
rection which he must meet with, in the course of his edu- 
cation, must convince him, that if the scheme he was in- 
structed in were not false, yet that he reasoned inconclusive- 
ly upon it, and, somehow or other, misapplied it to practice 
and common life ; as what the fatahst experiences of the 
conduct of Providence at present, ought in all reason, to con- 
vince him, that this scheme is misapplied, when applied to 
the subject of religion. But, supposing the child's tem- 
per could remain still formed to the system, and his expecta- 
tion of the treatment he was to have in the world be regula- 
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ted by it, so as to expect that no reasonable man would blame 
or punish him for any thing which he should do, because 
he could not help doing it ; upon this supposition, it is rnEini- 
fest he would, upon his coming abroad into the world, be in* 
supportable to society, and the treatment which ho woul4 
receive from it, would render it so to him ; and he could not 
&il of doing somewhat very soon, for which he wpuld be de- 
livered over into the hands of civil justice : and thus, in the 
end, he would be convinced of the obligations he was under 
to his wise instructor. Or suppose this scheme of fatality, 
in any other way, applied to jMractice, such practical appli- 
cation of it will be found equally absurd, equally fiskUaciouir 
in a practical sense. For instance, that if a man be destined 
to live such a time, he shdfi live to it, though he take no 
care of his own preservation ; or if he be destined to die be 
fore that time, no care can prevent it ; therefore, all care 
about preserving one*s life is to be neglected : which is the 
fallacy instanced in by the ancients. But now, on the con- 
trary, none of these practical absurdities can be drawn, from 
reasoning upon the supposition, that we are free ; but all 
such reasoning, with regard to the common affairs of life, is 
justified by experience. And, therefore, though it were ad- 
mitted that this opinion of necessity were speculatively true, 
yet, with regard to practice, it is as if it were false, so far as 
our experience reaches ; that is, to the whole of our present 
life. For, the constitution of the present world, and the con 
dition in which we are actually placed, is as if we were free. 
And it may perhaps justly be concluded, that since the whole 
process of action, through every step of it, suspense, delibe- 
ration, inclining one way, determining, and at last doing as 
we determine, is as if were firee, therefore we are so. But 
the thing here insisted upon is, that under the present na- 
tural government of the world, we find we are treated and 
dealt with as if we were free, prior to all consideration wheth* 
er we are or not. Were this opinion therefore, of necessity, 
admitted to be ever so true, yet such is in fact our condition 
and the natural course of things, that, whenever we apply 
it to life and practice, this application of it always misleads 
lis, and cannot but mislead us, in a most dreadful maimer, 
with regard to our present interest. And how can people 
think themselves so very secure then, that the same appli- 
cation of the same opinion may not mislead them also in 
some analogous manner, with respect to a future, a more 
general, and more important interest 1 For, religion being 
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a practical subject, and the analogy of nature showing us, 
that we have not faculties to apply this opinion, were it a 
true one, to practical subjects ; .whenever we do apply jt to 
the subject of religion, and then conclude, that we are free 
from its obHgations, it is plain this conclusion cannot be de- 
pended upon. There will still remain just reason to think, 
whatever appearances are, that we deceive ourselves ; in 
somewhat of a like manner as when people fancy they can 
draw contradictory conclusions from the idea of infinity. 

From these things together, the attentive reader will see, 
it follows, that if, upon supposition of freedom, the evidence 
of religion be conclusive, it remains so, upon supposition of 
necessity ; because the notion of necessity is not applica- 
ble to practical subjects ;" ». e. with respect to them, is as if 
it were not true. Nor does this contain any reflection upon 
reason, but only upon what is unreasonable. For, to pre- 
tend to act upon reason, in opposition to practical principles 
which the Author of our nature gave us to act upon, and to 
pretend to apply our reason to subjects with regard to which 
our own short views, and even our experience, will show ua 
it cannot be depended upon, — and such, at best, the subject 
of necessity must be,— rthis is vanity, conceit, and unrea- 
sonableness. 

But this is not all. For we find within ourselves a will 
and are conscious of a character. Now, if this, in us, be 
reconcilable with fate, it is reconcilable with it in the Author 
of nature. And, besides, natural government and final 
causes imply a character and a will in the Governor and 
Designer ;* a will concerning the creatuies whom he gov- 
erns. The Author of nature, then, being certainly of some 
character or other, notwithstanding necessity, it is evident 
this necessity is as reconcilable with the particular chamcter 
of benevolence, veracity and justice, in him, which attri- 
butes are the foundation of religion, as with any other char- 
acter ; since we find this necessity no more hinders men from 
being benevolent than cruel ; true, than faithless ; just, than 
unjust, or, if the fatalist pleases, what we call unjust. For 
it is said indeed, that what, upon supposition of fireedom, 
would be just punishment, upon supposition of necessity, 
Decomes manifestly unjust ; because it is punishment inflic- 

* By will and cliaracter is meant that, whicli, in speaking of men, we 
■hould express, not only by these ^ords, but also by the words temper f 
Uutej diaposUionSf practical principles ; thai w)- ole frame of mind^ from 
yfkence we act in one manner rather than another. 
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tod for doing that which persons could not avoid doing. As 
if the necessity, which is supposed to destroy the injustice 
of ipurder, for instance, would not also destroy the injustice 
of punishing it. However, as little to the purpose as thia 
objection is in itself, it is very much to the purpose to observe 
from it, how the notions of justice and injustice remainj 
even whilst we endeavour to suppose them removed ; how 
they force themselves upon the mind, even whilst we are 
making suppositions destructive of them : for there is not, 
perhaps, a man in the world, but would be ready to make 
this objectimi at first thought. 

But though it is most evident, that universal necessity, if 
it be reconcilable with any thing, is reconcilable with that 
character in the Author of nature, which is the foundation 
of religion ; ' yet, does it not plainly destroy the proof, that 
he is <rf that character, and consequently the proof of reli- 
gion V By no means. For we find, that happiness and 
misery are not our fiette, in any such sense as not to be the 
consequences of our behaviour, but that they are the conse- 
quences of it.* We find God exercises the same kind of 
government over us, with that which a father exercises over 
his children, and a civil magistrate over his subjects. Now, 
whatever becomes of abstract questions c(Macerning liberty 
and necessity, it evidently appears to us, that veracity and 
justice must be the natural rule and measure of exercising 
this authority, or government, to a Being, who can have no 
competitions, or interfering of interests, with his creatures 
and his subjects. 

But as the doctrine of liberty, though we experience its 
truth, may be perplexed with difficulties which nm up into 
the most abstruse of all speculations, and as the opinion of 
.necessity seems to be the very basis upon which infidelity 
grounds itself, it may be of some use to offer a more parti« 
cular proof of the obligations of religion, which may dis- 
tinctly be shown not to be destroyed by this opinion. 
/ 7 ftr*^/ ^f The proof, firom final causes, of an intelligent Author of 
" '''*,//' nature, is not affected by the opinion of necessity ; suppo- 
,''\/' '' smg necessity a thing possible in itself, and reconcilable 
' .' ^ t^, ^th the constitution of things. And it is a matter of feet, 
/ '^'*' independent on this or any other speculation, that J;ie gov- 

'^vtfi/ enis the world by the method of rewards and punish 
: /..t<.*yt- inwits ;J and also that he hath given us a moral fecultji by 

•Clap, a 

tCliap.9L 
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' which we distinguish between actions, and approve some as 
virtuous and of good desert, and disapprove others as vicious 
and of ill desert.* Now, this moral discernment impUes, in 
the notion of it, a rule of action, and a rule of a very pecu- 
liar kind ; for it carries in it authority and a right of direc 
tion ; authority in such a sense, as that we cannot depart 
from it without being self-condemned.'f And that the dic- 
tates of this moral faculty, which are by nature a rule to 
us, are moreover the laws of God, laws in a sense including 
sanctions maybe thus proved. Consciousness of a rule or 
pjlde of action, in creatures who are capable of considering 
It as given them by their Maker, not only raises immediately 
a sense of duty, but also a sense of security in following it, 
and of danger in deviating from it. A direction of the Au- 
thor of nature, given to creatures capable of looking upon 
it as such, is plainly a command from him ; and a command 
from him necessarily includes in it, at least, an implicit pro« 
mise in case of obedience, or threatening, in case of disobe- 
dience. But then the sense of perception of good and ill 
desert,;]; which is contained in the moral discernment, ren- 
ders the sanction explicit, and makes it appear, as one may 
say, expressed. For, since his method of government is to 
reward and punish actions, his having annexed to some 
action^n inseperable sense of good desert, and to others of 
ill, thi^urely amounts to declaring upon whom his punish- 
ments shall be inflicted, and his rewards be bestowed. For 
he must have given us this discernment and sense of things 
as a presentiment of what is to be hereafter ; that is by way 
of information beforehand', what we are finally to expect in 
his world. There is, then, most evident ground to think, 
that the government of God, upon the whole, will be found 
to correspond to the nature which he has given us ; and 
that, in the upshot and issue of things, happiness and mise- 
ry shall, in fact and event, be made to follow virtue and vice 
respectively ; as he has already, in so peculiar a manner, 
associated the ideas of them in our minds. And from hence 
might easily be deduced the obligations of religious worship, 
were it only to be considered as a means of preserving \rpoa 
our minds a sense of this moral government of God, and 
securing our obedience to it ; which yet is an dxtremely nn« 
perfect view of that most important duty. 

• 0iMeitation9L tSimooMiktiMJMb. 
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Now, I say, no objection from necessity can lie against 
this general proof of religion : none against the proposition 
reasoned upon^ that we have such a moral faculty and lUs- 
cemment ; because this is a mere matter of fact, a thing of 
experience, that human kind is thus constituted : none 
against the conclusion ; because it is immediate, and wholly 
from this fact. For the conclusion, that God will finally re- 
ward the righteous and punish the wicked, is not here drawn, 
from its appearing to us fit that he should^ but from its ap- 
pearing, that he has told us he loill. And this he hath cer- 
tainly told us, in the promise and threatening, which, it hath 
been observed, the notion of a command implies, and the 
sense of good and ill desert, which he has given us, more 
distinctly expresses. And this reasoning from fact is confir- 
med, and, in some degree, even verified, by other facts ; by 
the natural tendencies of virtue and of vice ; and by this, 
that God, in the natural course of his providence, punishes 
vicious actions, as mischievous to society ; and also vicious 
actions, as such, in the strictest sense. So that the gene- 
ral proof of religion is unanswerably real, even upon the 
wild supposition which we are arguing upon. 

It must likewise be observed farther, that natural religion 
hath, besides this, an external evidence, which the doctrine 
of necessity, if it could be true, would not affect. For, sup- 
pose a person, by the observations and reasoning above, or 
by any other, convinced of the truth of religion ; that there 
is a God, who made the world, who is the moral Governor 
and Judge of mankind, and will, upon the whole, deal with 
every one according to his works ; I say, suppose a person 
convinced of this by reason, but to know nothing at all of 

* However, I am far from intendiDg to deny, that the will of God is da>- 
termined by what is fit, by the right and reason of the case; though one 
chooses to decline matters of such abstract speculation, and to sprak with 
caution when one does speak of them. But if it be intelligible to say, 
that U 18 JU and reasonable for every one to constUt his own happinesa^ 
then JUneaa of action, or the ri^ht and reason qf the ctue, b an intelligi- 
ble manner of speaking. And it seems as inconceivable^ to suppose Grod 
to api^rove one course of action, or one end, preferable to anotner, which 
yet nis acting at all from design implies that he docs, without suppoong 
somewhat pnor in that end, to be the ground of the preference ; as to sup 
pose him to discern an abstract proposition to be true, without supposing 
somewhat prior in it to be the ground of the discernment. It doUi not, 
therefore, appear, that moral right is any more relative to perception than 
abstract trutn is ; or that it is any more improper to speak of Che fitneM 
and rightness of actions and ends, as founded in the nature of things, thai 
to speak of abstract tnitb, aa tbusfiNinded. 
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Mitiquity or the present state of mankind, it would be nat 
ural for sach an one to be inquisitive, what was the historj^ 
of this system of doctrine ; at what time, and in what man- 
ner, it came first into the world ; and whether it were believ* 
ed by any considerable part of it. And were he upon in- 
quiry to find, that a particular person, in a late age, first of 
all proposed it as a deduction of reason, and that mankind 
were before wholly ignorant of it ; then though its evidence 
fipom reason would remain, there would be no additional pro- 
bability of its truth, from the account of its discovei'y. But 
instead of this being the fact of the case, on the contrary, he 
would find what could not but afibrd him a very strong con- 
firmation of its truth : First^ That somewhat of tins system, 
with more or fewer additions and alterations, hath been pro- 
fessed in all ages and coimtries of which we have any cer- 
tain information relating to this matter. Secondly^ That it 
is certain historical (act, so far as we can trace things up, that 
this whole system of belief, that there is one God, the Crea- 
tor and moral Governor of the world, and that mankind is in 
a state of religion, was received in the first ages. And, third' 
ly. That as there is no hint or intimation in history, that this 
system was first reasoned out ; so there is express historical 
or traditional evidence, as ancient as history, that it was 
taught first by revelation. Now, these things must be al- 
lowed to be of great weight. The first of them, general 
consent, shows this system to be conformable to the common 
sense of mankind. The second, namely, that religion was 
believed in the first ages of the world, especially as it does 
not appear that there were then any superstitious or false addi- 
tions toit, cannot but be a farther confirmation of its truth. For 
It is a proof of this alternative ; either that it came into the 
world by relation, or that it is natural, obvious, and forces it- 
self upon the mind. The former of these is the conclusion 
of learned men. And whoever wUl consider, how unapt for 
speculation rude and imcultivated minds are, will, perhaps 
bom hence alone, be strongly inclined to believe it the truth. 
And as it is shown in the second part * of this. Treatise, that 
there is nothing of such peculiar presumption against a reve« 
kttion in the begining of the world, as there is supposed to 
bo against subsequent ones \ a sceptic could not, I think, 
give any account, which would appear more probable ev^ 
10 himself oi the early pretences to cevelation, than bj lup- 

• Chap, a 
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posing some real original one, from whence they were copi- 
^ 'ed. And the third thing above mentioned, that there is ex« 
press historical or traditional evidence, as ancient as history, 
of the system of religion being taught mankind by revela- 
tion ; tins must be admitted as some degree of real proo^ 
that it was so taught. For why should not the most ancient 
tradition be admitted as some additional proof of a &ct, 
against whi'^h there is no presumption 1 And this proof ia 
mentioned aere, because it has its weight to show, that reli- 
gion came into the world by revelation prior to all considera- 
tion of the proper authority of any book supposed to con- 
tain it ; and even prior to all consideration, whether, the reve- 
lation itself be uncorruptly handed down sind related, ot 
mixed and darkened with fables. Thus the historical ac- 
count which we have, of the origin of religion, taking in all 
circumstances, is a real confirmation of its truth, no way af- 
fected by the opinion of necessity. And the external evi- 
dence, even of natural religion, is by no means inconsidera- 
ble. 
0^ (^i<^tttf' ^^^ ^^ ^^ carefully to be observed, and ought to be recoUec- 
^^^^J^^^- y* led after all proofs of virtue and religion, which are only 
^ J **^7k6Qeral, that as speculative reasons may be neglected, pre- 

, 5f ^: judiced, and deceived, so also may our moral understanding 

4$nfiA<t€J jJe impaired and perverted, and the dictates of it not impar- 
tially attended to. This, indeed, proves nothing against the 
reality of our speculative or practical faculties of perception \ 
against their being intended by nature to inform us in the 
theory of things, and instruct us how we are to behave, ana 
what we are to expect, in consequence of our behaviour. — 
Yet our liableness, in the degree we are liable, to prejudice 
and perversion, is a most serious admonition to us to be upon 
our guard, with respect to what is of such consequence, as 
our determinations concerning virtue and religion ; and par- 
ticularly, not to take custom, and fashion, and slight notions 
of honor, or imaginations of present ease, use, and conveni- 
ence to mankind, for the only moral rule.* 
fa^v€^i^^U'(^ The foregoing observations, drawn from the nature of the 
thing, and the history of religion, amount, when taken to- 
gether, to a real practical proof of it, not to be confuted ; 
such a proof as, considering the infinite importance of the 
thing, I apprehend, would be admitted fully sufficient, in 
iMUBQDi to influence the actions of men, who act upon 
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thought and reflection; if it were admitted that there is no 
proof of the contrary. But it may be said ; ^ There are 
many probabiUties, which cannot indeed be confuted, t. e, 
shown to be no probabilities, and yet may be overballanced 
by greater probabilities on the other side ; much more by 
demonstration. And there is no occasion to object against 
particular arguments alleged for an opinion, when the opin- 
ion itself may be clearly shown to be false, without meddling 
with such arguments at all, but leaving them just as they 
are. Now, the method of government by rewards and 
punishments, and especially rewarding and punishing good 
and ill desert, as such, respectively, m.ust go upon supposi- 
Uon, that we are free, and not necessary agents. And it is 
incredible, that the Author of nature, should govern us up^ 
on a supposition as true, which he knows to be false ; and 
therefore absurd to think, he will reward or punish us for our 
actions hereafter \ especially that he will do it under the 
notion, that they are of good or ill desert.* Here, then, the 
matter is brought to a point. And the answer to all this is 
full, and not be evaded ; that the whole constitution and 
course of things, the whole analogy of providence shows, 
beyond possibility of doubt, that the conclusion from this 
reasoning is false, wherever the fallacy lies. The doctrine 
of freedom, indeed, clearly shows where ; in supposing our- 
selves necessary, when in truth we are free agents. But, 
upon the supposition of necessity, the fallacy lies in taking 
for granted that it is incredible necessary agents should be 
rewarded and punished. But that, somehow or other, the 
conclusion now mentioned is false, is most ceitain. For it 
is fact, that God does govern even brute creatures by the 
method of rewards and punishments, in the natuial course 
of things. And men are rewarded and punished for their 
actions, punished for actions mischievous to society as being 
80, punished for vicious actions as such, by the natural in* 
itrumentality oi each other, under the present conduct of 
I^ovidence. Nay, even the affection of gratitude, and the 
passion of resentment, and the rewards and punishments 
(bllowing from them, which in general are to be considered 
as natural, t. e. from the Author of nature ; these rewards 
and punishments, being naturally annexed to actions con« 
sidered as implying good intention and good desert, ill inten- 
tion and ill desert ; these natural rewards and punishments, 
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I saj, are as much a contradiction to the conclusion abor^ 
and show its falsehood, as a more exact and complete re- 
warding and punishing of good and ill desert, as such. So 
that, if it be incredible that necessary agents should be thus 
rewarded and punished, then men are not necessary, but 
firee; since it is matter of fact that they are thus rewarded 
and punished. But if, on the contrary, which is the suppo- 
sition we have been arguing upon, it be insisted, that men 
are necessary agents, then there is nothing incredible in the 
farther supposition of necessary agents being thus reward- 
ed and punished ; since we ourselves are thus dealt with. 

From the whole, therefore, it must follow, that a necessi- 
ty supposed possible, and reconcilable with the constitution 
of things, does in no sort prove, that the Author of nature 
will not, nor destroy the proof that he will, finally and upon 
the whole, in his eternal government, render hla creatures 
happy or miserable, by some means or other, as they behave 
well or ill. Or, to express this conclusion in words con- 
formable to the title of the chapter, the analogy of nature 
shows us, that the opinion of necessity, considered as j)vac- 
tical, is false. And if necessity, upon the supposition above 
mentioned, doth not destroy the proof of natural religion, ii 
evidently makes no alteration in the proof of revealed. 

From these things, likewise, we may leani in what sense 
to understand that general assertion, that the opinion of ne- 
cessity is essentially destructive of all religion. Firstj In a 
practical sense ; that by this notion atheistical men pretend 
to satisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and justify to 
others their disregard to all religion. And, Secondly ^ In the 
strictest sense ; that it is a contradiction to the whole consti- 
tution of nature, and to what we may every moment expe- 
rience in ourselves, and so overturns every thing. But by 
no means is this assertion to be understood, as if necessity, 
supposing it could possibly be reconciled with the constitution 
of things, and with what we experience, were not also recon- 
cilable with religion ; for upon this supposition it demonstiu/ 
bly is 80. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Cff the Oovemmeni of God, considered as a Schemej ifr 
Constitution^ imperfectly comprehended. 

Though it be, as it cannot but be, acknowledged, that 
the analogy of natiire gives a strong credibility to the gene- 
ral doctrine of religion, and to the several particular things 
contained in it, considered as so many matters of fact ; and 
likewise, that it shows this credibility not to be destroyed by 
any notions of necessity ; yet still, objections may be insis- 
ted upon against the wisdom, equity, and goodness of the 
divine government, imphed in the notion of religion, and 
against the method by whieh this government is conducted, 
to which objections analogy can be no direct answer. For 
the credibility, or the certain truth, of a matter of fact, does 
not immediately prove any thing concerning the wisdom 
or goodness of it ; and analogy can do no more, immediate- 
ly or directly, than show such and such things to be true or 
credible, considered only as matters of fact. But, still, if, 
upon supposition of a moral constitution of nature and a 
moral government over it, analogy suggests and makes it 
credible, that this government must be a scheme, system, or 
constitution of government, as distinguished from a number 
of single unconnected acts of distributive justice and good- 
ness ; and likewise, that it must be a scheme, so imperfectly 
comprehended, and of such a sort in other respects, as to 
afford a direct general answer to all objections against the 
justice and goodness of it ; then analogy is, remotely, of 
great service in answering those objections, both by sug- 
gesting the answer, and showing it to be a credible one. 

Now, this, upon inquiry, will be found to be the case. 
For, first Upon supposition that God exercises a moral q^gv^ 
emment over the world, the analogy of his natural govern^ 
ment suggests, and makes it credible, that his moral govern- 
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nient must be a scheme quite beyond our comprehension ; 
and this affords a general answer to all objections against the 
justice and goodness of it. And, secondly^ A more distinct 
observation of some particular things contained in God's 
scheme of natural government, the like things being suppos- 
ed, by analogy, to be contained in his moral government, will 
farther show how httle weight is to be laid upon these objec- 
tions. 

1. Upon supposition that God exercises a moral govern- 
ment over the world, the analogy of his natural government 
suggests and makes it credible, that his moral government 
must be a scheme quite beyond our comprehension : and 
this affords a general answer to all objections against the jus- 
tice and goodness of it. It is most obvious, analogy renders 
it highly credible, that upon supposition of a moral govern- 
ment, it must be a scheme, — for the world, and the whole 
natural government of it, appears to be so— to be a scheme, 
system, or constitution, whose parts correspond to each oth- 
er, and to a whole, as really as any work of art, or as any 
particular model of a civil constitution, and government. In 
this great scheme of the natural world, individuals have va- 
rious peculiar relations to other individuals of their o'^ti spe- 
cies. And whole species are, we find, variously related to 
other species, upon this earth. Nor do we know how much 
farther these kind of relations may extend. And, as there 
is not any action, or natural event, which we are acquainted 
with, so single and unconnected as not to have a respect tc 
some other actions and events, so, possibly, each of them, 
when it has not an immediate, may yet have a remote, nat- 
ural relation to other actions and events, much beyond the 
compass of this present world. There seems indeed, noth- 
ing from whence we can so much as make a conjecture, 
whether all creatures, actions, and events throughout the 
whole of nature, have relations to each other. But, as it in 
obvious that all events have future unknown consequences, 
80, if we trace any, as far as we can go, into what is connec- 
ted with it, we shall find, that if such event were not con- 
nected with somewhat farther, in nature unknown to us^ 
somewhat both past and present, such event could not possi- 
bly have been at all. Nor can we give the whole account 
of any one thing whatever ; of all its causes, ends, and ne- 
cessary adjuncts ; those adjuncts, I mean, without which it 
could not have been. By this most astonishing connexion, 
these reciprocal correspondences and mutual relations, evety 
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thing which we see in the course of nature, is actually 
brought about. And things seemingly the most insignificant 
imaginable, are perpetually observed to be necessary condi- 
tions to other things of the greatest importance ; so that any 
one thing whatever may, for aught we know to the contra- 
ry, be a necessary condition to any other. The natural 
world, then, and natural government of it, being such an in- 
comprehensible scheme ; so incomprehensible, that a man 
must really, in the literal sense, know nothing at all, who is 
not sensible of his ignorance in it : this immediately suggests, 
and strongly shows the credibility, that the moral world and 
government of it may be so too. Indeed, the natural and 
moral constitution and government of the world are so con- 
nected, as to make up together but one scheme ; and it id 
highly probable, that the first is formed and carried on mere- 
ly in subserviency to the latter, as the vegetable world in for 
the animal, and organized bodies for minds. But the tl ing 
intended here is, without inquiring how far the administra- 
tion of the natural world is subordinate to that of the moral, 
only to observe the credibility, that one should be analagous 
or similar to the other : that, therefore, every act of divine 
justice and goodness may be supposed to look much beyond 
itself and its immediate object ; may have some reference to 
other parts of God's moral administration, and to a general 
moral plan ; and that every circumstance of this his moral 
government may be adjusted beforehand with a view to the 
whole of it. Thus, for example : the determined length of 
time, and the degrees and ways in which virtue is to remain 
in a state of warfare and discipline, and in which wickedness 
is permitted to have its progress ; the times appointed for the 
execution of justice ; the appointed instruments of it j the 
kinds of rewards and punishments, and the manners of their 
distribution ; all particular instemces of divine justice and 
goodness, and every circumstance of them, may have such 
respects to each other, as to make up altogether a whole, 
connected and related in all its parts ; a scheme, or system, 
which is as properly one as the natural world is, and of the 
like kind. And supposing this to be the case, it is most evi- 
dent that we ate not competent judges of this scheme, from 
the small parts of it which come within our view in the pre- 
ient life ; and therefore no objections against any of these 
parts can be insisted upon by reasonable men. 

This our ignorance, and the consequence here drawn from 
it, are universally acknowledged upon other occasions ; and. 
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thougli scarce denied, yet are universallj forgot, when 
persons come to argue against religion. And it ia 
not perhaps easy, even for the most reasonable men, al- 
ways to bear in mind the degree of our ignorance, and 
make due allowances for it. Upon these accounts, it 
may not be useless to go on a little farther, in order to show . 
more distinctly, how just an answer our ignorance is, to ob- 
jections against the scheme of Providence. Suppose, then, 
a person boldly to assert, that the things complained of, the 
origin and continuance of evil, might easily have been pre- 
vented by repeated interpositions ; * interpositions so guard- 
ed and circumstanced, as would prelude all mischief arising 
from them : or, if this were impracticable, that a scheme of 
government is itself an imperfection ; since more good might 
have been ^^ffoduced without any scheme, system, or consti- 
tution at all, by continued single unrelated acts of distribu- 
tive justice and goodness, because these would have occa- 
sioned no irregularities : and farther than this, it is presum- 
ed, the objections will not be carried. Yet the answer is ob- 
vious ; that, were these assertions true, still the observations 
above, concerning our ignorance in the scheme of di\'ine 
government, and the consequence drawn from it, would hold 
in great measure, enough to vindicate religion against all 
objections from the disorders of the present state. Were 
these assertions true, yet the government of the world might 
be just and good notwithstanding ; for, at the most, they 
would infer nothing more than that it might have been bet- 
ter. But, indeed, they are mere arbitrary assertions ; no 
man being sufficiently acquainted with the possibilities of 
things, to bring any proof of thera to the lowest degree of 
probability. For, however possible what is asserted may 
seem, yet many instances may be alledged, in things much 
less out of our reach, of suppositions absolutely impossible and 
reducible to the most palpable self-contradictions, which not 
every one by any means could perceive to be such, nor per- 
haps any one at first sight suspect. From these things it is 
easy to see distinctly, how our ignorance, as it is the coux: 
mon, is really a satisfactory answer to all objections against 
the justice and goodness of Providence. If a man, contem- 

eating any one pro\ddential dispensation, which had no re- 
tion to any others, should object, that he discerned in it a 
^sregard to justice, or a deficiency of goodness, nothing 
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v^ouM be less an answer to such objection, than our igno* 
ranee in other parts of Providence, or in the possibilities of 
things, no way related to what he was contemplating. But 
when we know not but the parts objected against may be 
relative to other parts unknown to us, and when we are un- 
acquainted with what is, in the nature of the thing, practi- 
cable in the case before us, then our ignorance is a satisfac- 
tory answer ; because some unknown relation, or some un- 
known impossibility, may render what is objected against 
just and good ; nay, good in the highest practical degree. 

II. And how little weight is to be laid upon such objec- 
tions will farther appear, by a more distinct observation of 
Aome particular things contained in the natural government 
of God, the like to which may be supposed from analogy, to 
be contained in his moral government. 

First J As, in the scheme of the natural world, no ends ap-^^^^ r- 
pcar to be accomplished without means; so we find that^ • 
means very undesirable often conduce to bring about ends ' "^' 
in such a measure desirable, as greatly to over-balance the 
disagreeableness of the means. And in cases where such 
vneans are conducive to such ends, it is not reason, but ex- 
perience, which shows us that they are thus ^conducive. 
Experience also shows many means to be conducive and 
necessary to accomplish ends, which means, before experi- 
ence, we should have thought would have had even a con- 
trary tendency. Now, from these observations relating to 
the natural scheme of the world, the moral being supposed 
analogous to it, arises a great credibility, that the putting 
our misery in each other's power to the degree it is, and 
making men liable to vice to the degree .wo are ; and, in 
general, that those things which are objected against the 
moral scheme of Providence may be, upon the whole, friend- 
ly and assistant to virtue, anH pioductive of an over balance 
of happiness ; t . e. the thlugs objected against may bo means 
by which an over-balance of good will, in the end, be found 
produced. And, from the same observations, it appears to be 
no presumption against this, that we do not, if indeed we do 
not, see those means to have any such tendency, or that 
they seem to us to have a contrary one. Thus, those things 
which we call irregularities, may not be so at all ; because 
they may be means of accomplishing wise and good ends 
more considerable. And it may be added, as above, that 
they may also be the only means by which these wise and 
good ends are capable of being accomplished . 
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After these observations it may be proper to add, in ord^ 
to obviate an absurd and wicked conclusion from any of 
them, that though the constitution of our nature, from whence 
we arc capable of vice and misery, may, as it undoubtedly 
does, contribute to the perfection and happiness of the world ; 
and though the actual permission of evil may be beneficial 
to it, (t. e. it would have been more mischievous, not that a 
wicked person had himself abstained from his own wicked- 
ness, but that any one had forcibly prevented it, than that it 
was permitted ;) yet, notwithstanding, it might have been 
much better for the world if this very evil had never been 
done. Nay, it is most clearly conceivable, that the very 
commission of wickedness may be beneficial to the world, 
and yet that it would be infinitely more beneficial for men to 
refrain from it. For thus, in the wise and good constitution 
of the natural world, there are disorders which bring their 
own cures ; diseases which are themselves remedies. Many 
a man would have died, had it not been for the gout or fever ; 
yet it would be thought madness to assert, that sickness is a 
better or more perfect state than health ; though the like, 
with regard to the moral world, has been asserted. But, 
j^ y Secondly J The natural government of the world is carried 

^Jctxc^t^A. ^^ Y^j general laws. For this there may be wise and good 
Jctu^, teBfiooB ; the wisest and best, for aught we know to the con^ 
trary. And that there are such reasons, is suggested to our 
thoughts by the analogy of nature ; by our being made to 
experience good ends to be accomplished, as indeed all the 
good which we enjoy is accomplished, by this means, that 
the laws, by which the world is governed, are general. Fof 
we have scarce any kind of enjoyments, but what we are^ 
in some way or other, instrumental in procuring ourselves^ 
by acting in a manner which we foresee likely to procure 
them : now this foresight could not be at all, were not the 
government of the world cameu '^n by general laws. And 
though, for aught we know to the contrary, every isingk 
case may be, at length, found to have been provided for even 
by these, yet to prevent all irregularities, or remedy them as 
they arise, by the wisest and best general laws, may be iin- 
possible in the nature of things, as we see it is absolutely 
impossible in civil government. But then we are ready to 
think, that the constitution of nature remaining as it is, and 
the course of things being permitted to go on, ip other re- 
fipects, as it does, there might be interpositions lo prevent 
irregularities, though they could not have been prevented or 
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remedied by any general laws. And there would indeed be 
reason to wish — ^which, by the way, is very different from a 
right to claim—that all inegularities were prevented or 
remedied by present interpositions, if these interposituniii 
would have no other effect than this. But it is plain thej 
would have some visible and immediate bad effects ; for in- 
Btance, they would encourage idleness and negligence, and 
ihey would render doubtful the natural rulfe of life, which is 
ascertained by this very thing, that the course of the world 
IS carried on by general laws. And farther, it is certain they 
would have distant effects, and very great ones too, by 
means of the wonderful connexions before mentioned. So 
that we cannot so much as guess, what would be the whole 
result of the interpositions desired. It may be said, any bad 
result might be prevented by farther interpositions, whenever 
there was occasion for them ; but this again is talking quite 
at random, and in the dark. Upon the whole, then, we see 
wise reasons why the course of the world should be carried 
on by general laws, and good ends accomplished by this 
means, and, for aught we know, there may be the wisest 
reasons for it, and the best ends accomplished by it. We 
have no ground to believe, that all irregularities could be 
remedied as they arise, or could have been precluded by gene- 
ral laws. We find that interpositions would produce ovil, 
and prevent good ; and, for aught we know, they would 
produce greater evil than they would prevent, and prevent 
greater good than they would produce. And if this be the 
case, then, the not interposing is so far from being a groimd 
of complaint, that it is an instance of goodness. This is in- 
lelligible and sufficient ; and going farther seems beyond the 
utmost reach of our faculties. 

But it may be said, that ' afler all, these supposed im- 
possibilities and relations are what we are unacquainted* 
with ; and we must judge of religion, as of other things, by 
what we do know, and look upon the rest as nothing : or, 
however, that the answers here given to what is ol^cted 
against religion, may equally be made use of to invalidate 
the proofs of it, since their stress lies so very much upon our 
ignorance.' But, 

First, Though total ignorance in any matter does indeed 
equally destroy, or rather preclude, all proof concerning it, 
and objections against it, yet partial ign(Nranoe doe* not 
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f *or we may in any degree be convinced, that a peison is of 
Buch a character, and consequently will pursue such ends, 
though we are greatly ignorant what is the proper way ol 
acting, in order the most effectually to obtain those ends ; 
and in this case, objections against his manner of acting, as 
seemingly not conducive to obtain them, might be ans'ireT- 
ed by our ignorsmce, though the proof that such ends were 
intended, might not at all be invalidated by it. Thus, the 
proof of religion is a proof of the moral character of God, 
and, consequently, that his government is moral, and that 
every one, upon the whole, shall receive according to his 
deserts; a proof that this is the designed end of his gover- 
ment. But we are not competent judges what is the proper 
way of acting, in order the most effectually to accomplish 
this end. Therefore our ignorance is an answer to objec- 
tions against the conduct of Providence, in permitting irregu- 
larities, as seeming contradictory to this end. Now, since 
it is so obvious that our ignorance may be a satisfactory an- 
swer to objections against a thing, and yet not affect the 
proof of it ; till it can be shown, it is frivolous to assert, that 
our ignorance invalidates the proof of religion, as it does the 
objections against it. 

SecoTKUy^ Suppose unknown impossibilities, and unknown 
relations, might justly be urged to invalidate the proof of re- 
ligion, as well as to answer objections against it, and that| 
in consequence of this, the proof of it were doubtful; yet 
still, let the assertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is 
undeniably true, that moral obligations would remain cer- 
tain, though it were not certain what would, upoii the 
whole, be the consequences of observing or violating them. 
For these obligations arise immediately and necessarily from 
the judgment of our own mind, unless perverted, which we 
cannot violate without being self-condemned. And they 
would be certain, too, from considerations of interest. For^ 
though it were doubtful what will be the future consequen- 
ces of virtue and vice, yet it is however credible, that they 
may have those consequences which religion teaches us 
they will ; and this credibility is a certain obligation hi 
point of prudence, to abstain from all wickedness, and to live 
m the conscientious practice of all that is good. But, 

Thtrdly^ The answers above given to the objections against 
xeligion, cannot equally be made use of to Invalidate the 
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proof of it. For, upon supposition that God exercises a 
moral government over the world, analogy does most strong* 
Ijr lead us to conclude, that this moral government must be 
a scheme, or constitution, beyond our comprehension. And 
a thousand particular analogies show us, that parts of such 
a scheme, from their relation to other parts, may conduce to 
accomplish ends, -which we should have thought they had 
no tendency at all to accomplish ; nay, ends, which, before 
experience, we should have thought such parts were contra- 
dictory to, and had a tendency to prevent. And, therefore, 
all these analogies show, that the way of arguing made use 
of in objecting against religion, is delusive ; because they 
show it is not at all incredible, that, could we comprehend 
the whole, we should find the permission of the disorders 
objected against, to be consistent with justice and goodness, 
and even to be instances of them. Now this is not applica- 
ble to the proof of religion, as it is to the objections against 
it ; and therefore cannot invalidate that proof, as it does 
these objections. 

Lastly^ From the observations now made, it is easy to 
see, that the answers above given to the objections against 
Providence, though, in a general way of speaking, they may 
be said to be taken from our ignorance, yet are by no means 
taken merely from that, but from somewhat which analogy 
shows us concerning it. For analogy shows us positively, 
that our ignorance in the possibilities of things, and the vari- 
ous relations in nature, renders us incompetent judges, and 
Leads us to false conclusions, in cases similar to tlus, in which 
we pretend to judge and to object. So that the things above 
Insisted upon, are not mere suppositions of unknown impos- 
sibilities and relations; but they are suggested to our 
thoughts, and even forced upon the observations of serious 
men, and rendered credible, too, by the analogy of nature. 
And, therefore, to take these things into the accoimt, is to 
judge by experience, and what we do know ; and it is not 
judging so, to take no notice of them. 
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The observations of the last chapter lead us to^onsider Q[g^ y 
this Kttle scene of human life, in which we are so busily en- ^v^ '' 
gaged, as having reference, of some sort or other, to a much 
larger plan of things. Whether we are any way related to 
the more distant parts of the boundless universe into which 
we are brought, is altogether uncertain. But it is evident, 
that the course of things which comes within our view, is 
connected with somewhat past, present, and future beyond 
it. So that we are placed, as one may speak^ in the mid- // 
die of a scheme, not a fixed, but a progressive one, every way y*^^^^^^-**^*^ 
incomprehensible ; incomprehensible, in a manner, equally 
with respect to what has been, what now is, and what shall 
be hereafter. And this scheme cannot but contain in it some- 
what as wonderful, and as much beyond our thought and 
conception,! as any thing in that of religion. For, will any 
man in his senses say, that it is less difficult to conceive how 
the world came to be, and continued as it is, without, than 
with, an intelligent Author and Governor of it % admitting 
an intelligent Qovemor of it, that there is some other rule of 
government more natural, and of easier conception, than that 
which we call moral % Indeed, without an intelligent Au- 
thor and Governor of nature, no account at edl can be given, 
how this universe, or the part of it particularly in which we 
are concerned, came to be, and the course of it to be carried 
on, as it is ; nor any iA its general end emd design, without 
a moral Governor of it. That there is an intelligent Author 
of nature and natural Governor of the world, is a principfo 
gone upon in the foregoing treatise, as proved, and generally 
known and confessed to be proved. And the very notion of 
and intelligent Author of nature, proved by particular final 

t See Pari & tfaap^ 9l 
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causes, implies a will and a character. Now, as our whc^ 
nature, the nature which he has given us, leads us to con- 
clude his Vill and character to be moral, just, and good ; so 
we can scarce in imagination conceive, what it can be^her- 
wlse. However, in consequence of this his will and charac- 
ter, whatever it be, he formed the universe as it is, and car- 
ries on the course of it as he does, rather than in any other 
manner ; and has assigned to us, and to all living creatures, 
a part and a lot in it. Irrational creatures act this their part, 
y ' and enjoy and undergo the pleasures and the pains allotted 
them, without any rSiection. But one would think it im 
possible, that creatures endued with reason could avoid re- 
flecting ctf>metimes upon all this ; reflecting, if not from 
whence we came, yet, at least, whither we ure going, and 
what the mysterious scheme in the midst of which we find 
ourselves, will at length come out and produce ; a scheme 
in which it is certain we are highly interested, and in which 
we may be interested even beyond conception. For many 
things prove it palpably absurd to conclude, that we shaU 
cease to be at death. Particular analogies do most sensibly 
show us, that there is nothing to be thought strange in our 
being to exist in another state of life. And that we are now 
living beings, affords a strong probability that we shall con- 
tinue so ; uoless there be some positive ground, and there is 
none from reason or analogy, to think death will destroy us. 
Were a persuasion of this kind ever so well grounded, there 
would, surely, be httle reason to take pleasure in it. But, 
indeed, it can have no other ground than some such imagina- 
tion, as that of our gross bodies being ourselves ; which is 
contrary to experience. Experience, too, most clearly shows 
^ , us the folly of concluding, from the body and the living agent 

'/nf / aflecting each other mutually, that the dissolution of the 
/ " former is the destruction of the latter. And there are remark- 

able instances of their not affecting each other, which lead 
us to a contrary conclusion. The supposition, then, which 
in all reason we are to go upon, is, that our Hving nature 
will cofi/tntf6 afrer death. And it is infinitely unreasonable 
to form an institution of life, or to act upon any other suppo- 
V / sition. Now, all expectation of immortality, whether more 
'^^ ]} X « ^' ^^^ certain, opens an imbounded prospect to our hopes 
and our fears ; since we see the constitutionofnature is such 
at to admit of misery, as well as to be productive of happi« 
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nees, and experience ourselves to partake of botb in some 
degree ; and since we cannot but know what higher degrees 
of both we are capable of. And there is no presumption 
against believing farther, that our future interest depends 
upon our present behaviour ; for we see our present interest 
doth ; and that the happiness and misery, which are natural- ^^ 
\y annexed to our actions, very frequently do not follow till ' ff/^/^ tx 
long afler the actions are done to which they are respective- 
ly annexed. So that, were speculation to leave us uncer- 
tain, whether it were likely that the Author of nature, in 
giving happiness and misery to his creatures, hath regard to 
their actions or not ; yet, since we find by experience that 
he hath such regard, the whole sense of things which he 
has given us, plainly leads us, at once, and without any 
elaborate inquiries, to think that it may, indeed must, be to 
good attious chiefly that ho hath annexed happiness, and to 
bad actions misery ; or that he will, upon the whole, reward 
those who do well, and punish those who do evil. To con- >p . 
firm this from the constitution of the world, it has been ob- LA^^S. 
served, that some sort of moral government is necessarily 
imphed in that natural goverament of God which we expe- 
rience ourselves under ; that good and bad actions, at pre- 
sent, are naturally rewarded and punished, not only as bene- 
ficial and mischievous to society, but also as virtuous and 
vicious ; and that there is, in the very nature of the thing, a 
tendency to their being rewarded and punished in a much 
higher degree than they are at present. And though this 
higher degree of distributive justice, which nature thus 
points out and leads towards, is prevented for a lime from ta- 
king place, it is by obstacles which the state of this world 
unhappily throws in its way, and which, therefore, are in 
their nature temporary. Now, as these things, in the natu- 
ral conduct of Providence, are observable on the side of vir- 
tue, so there is nothing to be set against them on the side of 
vice. A moral scheme of government, then, is visibly es- -^ 
tablished, and in some degree carried into execution ; and 
this, together with the essential tendencies of virtue and vice 
duly considered, naturally raise in us an apprehension that 
it will be carried on &rther towards perfection in a future 
state, and that every one shall there receive according to bis 
deserts. And if this be so, then our future and general in- jpj j 
terest, tmder the moral government of God, is appointed to £•t^y/ v 
depend upon our behaviour, notwithstanding the difficulty 
vhich this may occasion of securing it, and the danger of lo- 
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sing it ; just in the Bame manner as our temporal interest^ 
under his natural government, is appointed to depend upon 
our behaviour, notwithstanding the like difficulty and danger. 
For, from our original constitution, and that of the waM 
which we inhabit, we are naturally trusted with ourselves, 
with our own conduct and our own interest. And from the 
same constitution of nature, especially joined with that 
course of things which is owing to men, we have, tempta- 
tions to be unfaithful in this trust, to forfeit this interest, to 
neglect it, and run ourselves into misery and ruin. From 
these temptations arise the difficulties of behaving so as to 
secure our temporal interest, and the hazard of behaving so 
as to miscarry in it. There is, therefore, nothing incredible 
in supposing, there may be the like difficulty and hazard 
with regard to that chief and final good which religion lays 
before us. Indeed, the whole account, how it came to pass 
that we were placed in such a condition as this, must be be- 
yond our comprehension. But it is in part accounted for by 
what religion teaches us, that the character of virtue and 
piety must be a necessary qualification for a future state of 
security and happiness, imder the moral government of God ; 
in like manner, as some certain qualifications or other are 
O/9/ J, necessary for every particular condition of life, under his 
/ ' V natural government ; and that the present state was inten- 
ded to be a school of discipline, for improving, in ourselves 
that character. Now, this intention of nature is rendered 
highly credible by observing, that we are plainly made for 
improvement of all kinds ; that it is a general appointment 
of Providence, that we cultivate practical principles, ai\d 
form within ourselves habits of action, in order to become fit 
for what we were wholly unfit for before ; that, in particu- 
lar, childhood and youth is naturally appointed to be a state 
of discipline for mature age ; and that the present world ia 
-' / ^ peculiarly fitted fjr a state of moral discipline. And, where- 
as objections are urged against the whole notion of moral 
government and a probation state, firom the opinion of nocea« 
(f sity, it has been shown, that God has given us the evidence, 
as it were, of experience, that all objections against religion 
on this head are vain and delusive. He has also, in his na- 
tural government, suggested an answer to all our short sight- 
ed objections against the equity and goodness of his moraf 
government ; and, in general, he has exemplified to us the 
itter by the former. 
These things, which, it is to be remembered| are matten 
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•f fact, ougiit, in all eoinmon sense, to awaken mankind, to 
induce them to consider, in earnest, their condition, and what 
they have to do. It is absurd, — al3surd to the degree of be- 
ing ridiclous, if the subject where not of so serious a kind, for 
men to think themselves secure in a vicious life, or even i 
that immoral thoughtlessness which far the greatest part of 
them are fallen into. And the credibility of religion, arising 
from experience and facts here considered, is fully sufficient, 
in reason, to engage them to live in the general practice of 
all virtue and piety ; imder the serious apprehension, though 
it should be mixed with some doubt,* of a righteous adminis- 
tration established in nature, and a future judgment in conse- 
quence of it J especially when we consider, how very ques- 
tionable it is whether any thing at all can be gained by vice ; 
how unquestionably Jittle, as well as precarious, the plea- 
sures and profits of it are at the best, and how soon they 
must be parted with at the longest. For, in the deliberations 
of reason, concerning what we are to pursue and what to 
avoid, as temptations to any thing from mere passion are 
supposed out of the case ; so inducements to vice from cool 
expectations of pleasure and interest, so small, and uncer- 
tain, and short, are really so insignificant, as, in the view of 
reason, to be almost nothing in themselves, and, in compari- 
son with the importance of religion, they quite disappear and 
are lost. Mere passion, indeed, may be alleged, though not 
as a reason, yet as an excuse for a vicious course of life. 
And how sorry an excuse it is will be manifest by observing, 
that we are placed in a condition in which we are ^inavoiSa- 
bly inured to govern our passions, by being necessitated to 
govern them ; and to lay ourselves under the same kind of 
restraints, and as great ones too, from temporal regards, as 
virtue and piety, in the ordinary course of things, require. 
The plea of ungovernable passion, then, on the side of vice, 
is the poorest of all things ; for it is no reason ; and but a 
poor excuse. But the proper motives to religion, are the 
proper proofs of it, from our moral nature, from the presages 
of conscience, and our natural apprehension of God, under 
the character of a righteous Governor and Judge ; a nature, 
and conscience, and apprehensi(m given us by him ; and 
from the confirmation of the dictates of reason, by life and 
immortdiiy brought to light by the gospel ; and the wrath of 
God revealed from heaven, against all ungodliness and unrighte- 
ousness of men. 

• PtttiLd»pk6. 
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CHAP. I. 

(^the Importance of ChristianUy. 

SoMC persons, upon pretence of the sufficiency of the light 
of nature, avowedly reject all revelation, as, in its very notion, 
incredible, and what must be fictitious. And, indeed, it is 
certain x^o revelation would have been given, had the light 
of nature been sufficient in such a sense as to render one not 
wanting and useless. But no man, in seriousness and sim- 
plicity of mind, can possibly think it so, who considers the 
state of religion in the heathen world before revelation, and 
its present state in those places which have borrowed no 
light from it ; particularly, the doubtfulness of some of the 
greatest men concerning things of the utmost importance, as 
well as the natural inattention and ignorance of mankind in 
generaL It is impossible to say who would have been able 
to have reasoned out that whole system, which we call na- 
tural religion, in its genuine simplicity, clear of superstition j 
but there is certainly no ground to affirm that the generality 
could : if they could; there is no sort of probability that they 
would. Admitting there were, they would highly want a 
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standing admonition, to remind them of it, and inculcate it 
upon them. And, farther still, were they as much disposed 
to attend to religion as the hotter sort of men arc, yet, even 
upon this supposition, there would he various occasions for 
supernatural instruction and asistance, and the greatest ad« 
vantages might he afforded by them. So that to say, reve- 
lation is a thing superfluous, what there was no need of, and 
what can be of no service, is I think, to talk quite wildly and 
at random. Nor would it be more extravagant to affiriUi 
that mankind is so entirely at ease in the present state, and 
life so completely happy, that it is a contradiction to suppose 
our condition capable of being in any respect better. 

There are other persons, not to be ranked with these, who 
seem to be getting into a way of neglecting, and, as it 
were, overlooking revelation as of small importance, provi- 
ded natural religion to be kept to. With little regard, either 
to the evidence of the former, or to the objections against it, 
and even upon supposition of its truth, * the only design of it,* 
say they, ' must be to establish a belief of the moral system 
of nature, and to enforce the practice of natural piety and 
virtue. The belief and practice of these things were, perhaps, 
much promoted by the first publication of Christianity ; but 
whether they are believed and practised, upon the evidence 
and motives of nature or of revelation, is no great matter.'* 
This way of considering revelation, though it is not the same 
with the former, yet borders nearly upon it and very much, at 
length, runs up into it, and requires to be particularly con- 
sidered, with regard to the persons who seem to be getting 
into this way. The consideration of it will, likewise, farther 
show the extravagance of the former opinion, and the truth 
of the observations in answer to it, just mentioned. And an 
inquiry into the Importance of Christianity, cannot be an 
improper introduction to a treatise concerning the credibility 
of it. 

Now, if God has given a revelation to mankind, and com- 
manded those things which are commanded in Christianity, 
it b evident, at first sight, that it cannot in any wise be an 
indifferent matter, whether we obey or disobey those com- 

* Invenifl multos ^propterea noUo fieri Christianoa, quia quaa sofl^ 

dunt sibi de bona vita sua. Bene viveie opus est, ait. Q,uid mihi pre- 
oepturus est Chii>tus 7 lit bene yivam 1 Jam bene vivo. Gluid mihi 
neoesBariuB est Cnristus T Nullum homicidium, nullum ftntum^ naflani 
rapinam iacio, res alienas non concupisco, nullo aduUerio contaminor. Nam 
inveniatur in vita mea aliquid quod reprehendatur, et qui nfmhenderit fii- 
dat Chri8tiao&m.^iiii^. In PnUm xxxi 
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mands, unless we are certainly assured, that we know all 
the reasons for them, and that all those reasons are now 
ceased, with regard to meuikind in general, or to ourselves 
in particular. And it is absolutely impossible we can be 
assured of this ; for our ignorance of these reasons proves 
nothing in the case, since the whole analogy of nature shows, 
what is indeed in itself evident, that there may be infinite 
reasons for things, with v/hich we are not acquainted. . 

But the importance of Christianity will more distinctly ^/ y^- r 
appear, by considering it more distinctly : First^ As a re- ^ ^«/^^ 
publication, and external institution, of natural or esaentiel^ ^^^^'^^^'^' 
religion, adapted to the present circumstances of mankind, 
and intended to promote natural piety and virtue ; and «6---^ • ^a 
condlyj As containing an account of a dispensation of things, *^*^'*''*^ 
not discoverable by reason, in consequence of which several ^^^***''^*' 
distinct precepts are enjoined us. For, though natural reli- 
gion is the foundation and principal part of Christianity, it is 
not in any sense the whole of it. 

I. Christianity is a republication of natural religion. It 
instructs mankind in the morai system of the world ; that it 
is the work of an infinitely perfect Being, and under his go- 
vernment ; that virtue is his law ; and that he will finsdlj 
judge mankind in righteousness, and render to all according 
to their works, in a future state. And, which is very mate- 
rial, it teaches natural religion in its genuine iimplicity, firee 
team those superstitions with which it was totally corrupted, 
and under which it was in a manner lost. 

Revelation is, farther, an authoritative publication of na- 
tural religion, and so affords the evidence of testimony for 
the truth of it. Indeed, the miracles and prophecies record- 
ed in Scripture, were intended to prove a particular dispensa- 
tion of Providence — the redemption of the world by the Mes- 
siah ; but this does not hinder but that they may also prove 
God's general providence over the world, as our Moral Go- 
vernor and Judge. And they evidently do prove it ; be- 
cause this character of the Author of nature is necessarily 
connected with and implied in that particular revealed dis- 
pensation of things ; it is likewise continually taught ex- 
pressly; and insisted upon, by those persons who wrought 
the miracles and delivered the prophecies. So that, indeed, 
natural religion seems as much proved by the Scripture reve- 
lation, as it would have been, had the design of revelatioo 
been nothing else than to prove it. 

But it may possibly be disputed| how &r miracles can 
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prove natural refigion ; and notable objections ma j be vxged 
against this proof of it, considered as a matter c^ specuhi' 
tion ; but, considered as a practical thing, there can be noae. 
For, suppose a person to teach natural religion to a natiaQ 
who had lived in total ignorance or forgetfabess of it, and 
to declare he wais commissioned by God so to do ; suppose 
him, in proof of his commission, to foretell things futuie, 
which no human foresight could have guessed at ; to divide 
the sea with a word ; feed great multitudes with bread from 
heaven ] cure all manner of diseases * and raise the dead, 
even himself, to life ; — would not this give additional credi- 
bility to his teaching, a credibility beyond what that of a 
common man would have, and be an authoritative pubhca- 
tion of the law of nature, i e, a new proof of it ? It would 
be a practical one, of the strongest kind, perhaps, which hu- 
man creatures are capable of having given them. The law 
of Moses, then, and the gospel of Christ, are authoritative 
publications of the religion of nature : they afiford a proof of 
Qod*s general providence, as moral Governor of the world, 
as well as of his particular dispensations of Providence to- 
wards sinful creatures, revealed in the law of the gospel. 
As they are the only evidence of the latter, eo they are an 
additional evidence of the former. 

* To show this further, let us suppose a man of the great- 
est and most improved capacity, who had never heard of 
revelation, convinced upon the whole, notwithstanding the 
disorders of the world, that it was under the direction and 
moral government of an infinitely perfect Being, but ready 
to question, whether he were not got beyond the reach of his 
faculties ; suppose him brought, by this suspicion, into great 
danger of being carried away by the universal bad example 
of almost every one around him, who appeared to have no 
sense, no practical sense at least, of these things ; and this 
perhaps, would be as advantageous a situation, with regard 
to religion, as nature alone ever placed any man in. What 
a confirmation now must it be to such a person, all at once 
to find, that this moral system of things was revealed to 
mankind, in the name of that infinite Being whom he had, 
from principles of reason, believed in ; and that the publish 
ers of the revelation proved their commission from him, by 
making it appear that he had intrusted them with a power 
of suspending and changing the general laws of nature I 

Nor must it, by any means, be omitted ; for it is a thing 
of the utmost importance, that life and immortality are em 
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^incntly brought to light by the gospd. The great doclrinea 
of a foture state, the danger of a course of wickedness, and 
the efficacy of repentance, are not only confirmed in the gos- 
pel, but are taught, especially the last is, with a degree of 
fight ; to which that of nature is but darkness. 

Farther : As Christianity served these ends and purposes, 
when it was first published, by the miraculous publication it- 
self, so it was intended to serve the same purposes, in future 
ages, by means of the settlement of a visible church ; of a so- 
ciety, (hstinguished from common ones, and from the rest of 
the world, by peculiar religious institutions ; by an instituted 
method of instruction, and an instituted form of external re- 
ligion. Miraculous powers were given to the first preachers 
of Ohristianity, in order to their introducing it into the world : 
a visible church was established, in order to continue it, and 
carry it on successively throughout all ages. Had Moses 
and the Prophets, Christ and his Apostles, only taught, and 
bymiracles proved, religion to their contemporaries the benefits 
of their instructions would have reached but to a small part 
of mankind. Christianity must have been, in a great de- V/;*^V^ 
gree, sunk and forgot in a very few ages. To prevent ^^^f2^^^^ >^ 
appears to have been one reason why a visible church was -^^^ ' ^ 
instituted ; to be, like a city upon a hill, a standing memo- 
rial to the world of the duty which we owe our Maker j to 
call men continually, both by example and instruction, to at- 
tend to it, and, by the form of religion ever before their eyes, 
remind them of the reality ; to be the repository of the ora- 
cles of God ; to hold up the light of revelation in aid to that 
of nature, and propagate it throughout all generations to 
the end of the world — the light of revelation, considered 
here in no other view, than as designed to enforce natuml re- 
ligion. And, in proportion as Christianity is professed and 
taught in the world, reli^on, natural or essential religion, is 
thus distinctly and advantageously laid before mankind, and 
brought again and again to their thoughts, as a matter of 
infinite importance. A visible church has also a farther ten* 
dency to promote natural religion, as being an instituted 
method of education, originally intended to be of more pecul- 
iar advantage to those who would conform to it. For one 
end of the institution was, that, by admonition and reproof, 
as well as instruction ; by a general regular discipline, and 
public exercises of religion, the body of Christ, as the Scrip- 
ture speaks, should be edified; t. e. trained up in piety and 
virtue, fix a higher and a belter state. This settlement then. 
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appearing thus beneficial; tending, in the nature of tb< 
thing, to answer, and in some degree actually answering, 
those ends ; it is to be remembered, that the very notion of 
it implies positive institutions ; for the visibility of the church 
C(»isists in them. Take away every thing of this kind, and 
you lose the very notion itself. So that, if the things now 
mentioned are advantages, the reason and importance of 
positive institutions in general is most obvious ; since wiih« 
out them, these advantages could not be secured to the world 
And it is mere idle wantonness, to insist upon knowing the 
reasons why such particular ones were fixed upon rather 
, r- than others. 
J^A * ' ^< ^/ '^^ benefit arising firom this supernatural assistance, 
^ which Christianity affords to natural religion, is what some 

persons are very slow in apprehending ; and yet i* is a thing 
distinct in itself, and a very plain obvious one. For will 
any, m good earnest, really say, that the bulk of mankind 
in the heathen world were in as advantageous a situation, 
with regard to natural religion, as they are now amongst 
us ? that it was laid before them, and enforced upon them, 
in a manner as distinct, and as much tending to influ^ace 
their practice 1 
C:<yif:'i<'^<^ The objections against all this, from the perversion of 
/r/-i^ /S-u^p^JP^^^^^^^y^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^® supposition of its having had but 
'/■^ Vi'A L hut, ^^^^ ^^^ influence, however innocently they may be pro- 
/ f * posed, yet cannot be insisted upon as conclusive, upon any 
principles but such as lead to downright atheism ; because 
the manifestation of the law of nature by reason, which, up- 
on all principles of theism, must have been from God, has been 
perverted and rendered ineflfectual in the same manner. It 
may indeed, I think, truly be said that the good effects tA 
Christianity have not been small ; nor its supposed ill effects 
at all of it, properly speaking. Perhaps, too, the things 
themselves done have been aggravated ; and if not, Chris* 
tianity hath been often only a pretence ; and the same evib, 
m the main, would have been done upon some other pretence. 
However, great and shocking as the corruptions and abuses 
of it have really been, they cannot be insisted upon as argu- 
ments against it, upon principles of theism. For one can- 
not proceed one step in reasoning upon natural religion, any 
more than upon Christianity, without laying it down as a 
first principle, that the dispensations of Providence are not 
to be judged of by their perversions, but by their genuina 
tendencies ; not by what they do actually seem to effect, but 
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by what they would effect if mankind did th3ir part, thai 
part which is justly put and left upon them. It is altogeth* 
er as much the language of one, as of the other : He thai 
is unjustj let him be unjust still ; and he that is holy, let him he 
holy StiU* The light of reason docs not, any more than 
that of revelation, force men to submit to its authority : both 
ftdmonish them of what they ought to do and avoid, togeth- 
er with the consequences of each ; and, after this, leave 
them at full hberty to act just as they please, till the appoin- 
ted time of judgment. Every moment's experience shows, 
chat this is God's general rule of government. 

To return, then : Christianity being a promulgation of the 
^w of nature ; being, moreover, an authoritative promulga- 
tion of it, with new light and other circumstances of pecu- 
liar advantage, adapted to the wants of mankind ; these 
things fully show its importance. And it is to be observed 
Ikrther that as the nature of the case requires, so all Chris- 
tians are commanded to contribute, by their profession of 
Christianity, to preserve it in the world, and render it such ^|^"j 
a promulgation and enforcement of religion. For it is the^^^^^^. 
very scheme of the gospel, that each Christian should, in^ j2LvV^" 
his degree, contribute towards continuing and carrying it on ; ^^^^^ *^' 
aU by uniting in the public profession, and external practice ^'^'^i^ ^ 
of Christianity ; soipe by instructing, by having the over- 
sight, and takmg care of this religious community, the 
Church of Qod. Now this farther shows the importance 
of Christianity, and, which i& what I chiefly intend, its im- 
portance in a practical sense, or the high obligations we are 
tinder, to take it into our most serious consideration : and the 
danger there roust necessarily be, not only in treating it 
despitefully, which I am not now speaking of, but in disre- 
garding and neglecting it. For this is neglecting to do 
what is expressly enjoined us, for continuing those benefits 
to the world, and transmitting them down to future times. 
A.nd all this holds, even though the only thing to be consi- 
dered in Christianity were its subserviency to natural reli- 
gion. But, 

II. Christianity is to be considered in a further view, as 
containing an accoimt of a dispensation of things, not at all 
discoverable by reason, in consequence of which several d]»* 
tinct precepts are enjoined us. Christianity is not only 
ttn external institution of natural religion, and a new pro* 

^ RflT. xzn. 11, 
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/ A /: y mulgation of Qod'g general providence, as righteous Qoveiv 
^ *f /* ^^^ *^^ Judge of the world ; but it contains e^ a revelatioTt 

/dt^^Ut**^ of a particular dispensation of Providence, canjing on by 
^ bis Son and Spirit, for the recovery and salvation of mankind, 

frn y ^.^? ^^^ ^® represented, in Scripture, to be in a state of«rum. 
And, in consequence of this revelation being made, we axe 
commanded to be baptized^ not only in the name of the Father^ 
but also of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; and other obliga^ 
tions of duty, unknown before, to the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, are revealed. Now, the importance of these duties 
may be judged of, by observing that they arise, not from 
positive command merely, but also from the offices which 
appear, from Scripture, to belong to those divine persoiu in 
the gospel dispensation, or from the relations which, we ar« 
there informed, they stand in ^o us. By reason is revealed 
the relation which God the Father stands in to us. Hence 
arises the obligation of duty which we are under to him. In 
Scripture are revealed the relations which the Son and Holy 
Spirit stand in to us. Hence arise the obligations of duty 
which we are under to them. The truth of the case, as one 
may speak, in each of these three respects, being admitted^ 
that God is the Governor of the World, upon the evidence of 
reason ; that Christ is the Mediator between God and man, 
and the Holy Ghost our Guide and Sanctifier, upon the evi* 
dence of revelation : the truth of the case, I say, in each of 
these respects, being admitted, it is no more a question, why 
it should be commanded that we be baptized in the name of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, than that we be baptized in 
the name of the Father. This matter seems to require to 
, , . . be more fully stated.* 

A^((tr/ {4u * XiCt it be remembered, then, that religion comes tmder the 

7' T^Z/'/y* twofold consideration of internal and external ; for the latter 

t p' ^ ^ is as real a part of religion, of true religion, as the former. 

t /; -t M^ ; Now, when religion is considered under the first notion as 
^y. /t'tt r^ ( • an inward principle, to be exerted in such and such inwani 
acts of the mind and heart, the essence of natural religion 
may be said to consist in religious regards to God the Fathet 
JUmighty ; and the essence of revealed religion, as distin 
guished f^om natural, to consist in religious regards to thi 
&n, and to the Holy Ghost. And the obligation we are un 
der, of paying these religious regards to each of these di 

* S« the Nature, Obligatioii, and Efficacy, of the ChiMtian Soem- 
""^ 4to, and CUZOer on ReniakdieligiMH as theie qoolad. 
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line perso&B respectivel j, arises from the respective relations 
which thej each stand ia to us. How these relations are 
made known, whether by reascm or revelation, makes no al« 
CeratioR in the case ; because the duties arise out of the rela- 
ticms themselves, not out of the manner in which we are in- 
formed of them. The Son and Spirit have each his proper 
office in that great dispensation of Providence, the r^emp- 
tkm of the world ; the one our Mediator, the other o«» Sane- 
tifier. Does not, then, the duty of religious regards to both 
these divine persons, as immediately arise, to the view of 
reason, out of the very nature of these offices and relations, 
as the inward good will and kind attention, which we owe to 
our fellow-creatures, arises out <3i the common relations be- 
tween us and them % But it will be asked, * What are the 
inward religious regards, appearing thus obviously due to the 
Son and Holy Spirit, as arising, not merely from command 
in Scripture, but from the very nature of the revealed rela- 
tions which they stand in to us f ' I answer, the religious 
regards of reverence, honor, love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope. 
In what external manner this inward worship is to be ex- 
pressed, is a matter of pure revealed command ; as perhaps, 
the external manner in which God the Father is to be wor- 
shipped, may be more so than we are ready to think ; but 
the worship, the internal worship itself, to the Son and Ho- 
ly Ghost, is no farther matter of pure revealed command, 
than as the relations they stand in to us, are matter of pure 
revelation ; for the relations being known, the obligations to 
such internal worship are obligations of reason, arising out 
of those relations themselves. In short, the history of the 
gospel as immediately shows us the reason of these obliga- 
tions, as it shows us the meaning of the words, Son and Ho- 
ly Ghost. 4. 

If this account of the Christian religion be just, those per- 
sons who can G^ak lightly of it, as of little consequence, provi- 
ded natural religion be kept to, plainly forget, that Chris- 
danity, even what is peculiarly so called, as distinguished 
from natural religion, has yet somewhat very important, eveii 
of a moral nature. For the officeof our Lord being made known^ 
and the relation he stands in to us, the obligation of religious 
cegaids to Mm is plainly moral, as much as charity to man* 
kind is ; since this obligaticm arises, before external com- 
mand, immediately out of that his office^ and relation itself 
Those persons appear to forget, that revelation is to be con- 
sidered as informing us of somewhat new in the state of man- 
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kind, and in the goverment of the world ; as acquainting 
with some rislations we stand in, ^hich could not otherwise 
'have been known. And these relations being real, (though 
before revelation we could be under no obligations from them, 
yet upon their being revealed,) there is no reason to think, but 
that neglect of behaving suitab'ij to them will be attendied 
with the same kind of consequences under God's government, 
as neglecting to behave suitably to any other relationa made 
known to us by reason. And ignorance, whether unavoida- 
ble or voluntary, so far as we can possibly see, will, just aa 
much, and just as little, excuse in one case as in the other : 
the ignorance being 8up]J06ed equally unavoidable, or 
equally voluntary, in both cases. 

If, therefore, Christ be indeed the Mediator between Grod 
and man^ i. e. if Christianity be true ; if he be indeed our 
Lord, our Saviour, and our God, no one can say what may 
follow, not only the obstinate, but the careless, disregard to 
him in those high relations. Nay, no one can say what 
may follow such disregard, even in the way of natural con- 
sequence. For, as the natural consequences of vice in this 
Hfe are doubtless to be considered as judicial punishments 
inflicted by God, so likewise, for aught we know, the judicial 
punishments of the future life may be, in a like way, or a 
like sense, the natural consequence of vice ;f of men's vio- 
lating or disregarding the relations which God has placed 
them in here, and made known to them. 

Again, If mankind are corrupted and depraved in their 
moral character, and so are unfit for that state which Christ 
b gone to prepare for his disciples ; and if the assistance oi 
God's Spirit be necessary to renew their nature, in a degree 
requisite to their being qualified for that state ; all which is 
implied in the express, though figurative, declaration, Ex- 
cept a man be born of the Spirit^ he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God :| supposing this, is it possible any serious per- 
son can think it a slight matter, whether or no he makes 
use of the means, expressly commanded by God, for obtsdn- 
ing this divine assistance ? especially since the whole analo- 
gy of nature shows, that we are not to expect any benefits, 
without making use of the appointed means for obtaining or 
enjoying them. Now, reason shows us nothing of the par* 
Jcular immediate means of obtaining either temporal oi 

t Chap. fi. t John m. & 
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B|nritual benefits. This, therefore, we must leam, either 
from experience or revelation. And experience the present 
case does not admit of. 

The conclusion from all this evidently is, that Christianity 
being supposed either true or credible, it is imspeakable 
irreverence, and really the most presumptuous rashness, to 
treat it as a light matter. It can never justly be esteemed 
of little consequence, till it be positively supposed false. Nor 
do I know a higher and more important obligation which 
we are under, than that of examining*' most seriously into 
the evidence of it, supposing its credibility ; and of embrac 
ing it, upon supposition of its truth. 

The two following deductions may be proper to be added, 
m order to illustrate the foregoing observations, and to pre- 
vent their being mistaken. 

Firstj Hence we may clearly see, where lies the distinc- 
tion between what is positive and what is moral in religion. 
Moral precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we see ; 
positive precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we do 
not see.* Moral duties arise out of the nature of the case 
itself, prior to external command. Positive dtities do not 
arise out of the nature of the case, but from external com- 
mand ; nor would they be duties at all, were it not for such 
command received from him, whose creatures and subjects 
we are. But the manner in which the nature of the case, 
or the fact of the relation, is made known, this doth not de- 
nominate any duty, either positive or moral. That we be 
baptized in the name of the Father, is as much a positive 
duty as that we be baptized in the name of the Son ; be- 
cause both arise equally from revealed command : though 
the relation which we stand in to God the Father, is made 
known to us by reason ; the relation we stand in to Christ, 
by revelation only. On the other hand, the dispensation of 
the gospel admitted, gratitude as immediately becomes due 
to Christ, from his being the voluntary minister of this dis- 
pensation, as it is due to God the Father, from his being the 
fountain of all good ; though the first is made known to us 
by revelation only, the second by reason. Hence also we 

* This is the distinction between moral and positive precepts, consider < 
ed respectively as such. But yet, once the latter have somewhat of a mor 
IbI nature, we may aee the reason of them considered in this view. Mor 
ral and positive precepts are in some lespects aUke, in other respects difier- 
ent So far as they are alike, we discern the reason* of both; so &r m 
Ibej axe difierent, we disoem tne tmbods of the fonneri but not of the ]mA- 



maj see* ai^d, for dist^ictness sake, it may }»e worth m^i* 
tioning, that positive institutions come under a twofold con* 
sideration. They are cither institutions founded on natural 
religion, as baptism in the name of the Father ; though thii 
hEis also a particular reference to the gospel dispensation, 
for it is in the name of God, as the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; or they are extemsd institutions founded on revealed 
religion, as baptism in the name of the Son, and of the Iloly 
Qhost. 

Secondly J From the distinction between what is moral and 
what is positive in religion, appears the ground of that pe- 
culiar preference, which the Scripture teaches us to be due 
to the former. 

The reason of positive institutions in general is very €>bvi- 
ous, though we should not see the reasoti why such parti- 
cylar ones are pitched upon, rather than others. Whoever, 
therefore, instead of cavilling at words, will attend to the 
thing itself, may clearly see, that positive institutions in 
general, as distinguished from this or that particular one, 
have the nature of moral commands : since the reasons d 
them appear. Thus, for instance, the external worship of 
God is a moral duty, though no particular mode of it be so. 
Care then is to be taken, when a comparison is made be- 
tween positive and moral duties, that they be compared no 
&rther than as they are different ; no farther than as the 
former are positive, or arise out of mere external command, 
the reasons of which we are not acquainted with ; and as 
the latter are moral, or arise out of the apparent reason of 
the case, without such external conunand. Unless this cau- 
tion be observed, we shall run into endless confusion. 

Now, this being premised, suppose two. standing precepts 
enjoined by the same authority ; that, in certain conjunctures 
it is impossible to obey both ; that the former is moral, t. e. a 
precept of which we see the reasons, and that they hold in 
the particular case before us ; but that the latter is positive, 
i, e. a precept of which we do not see the reasons : it is in- 
disputable that our obligations are to obey the former, because 
there is an apparent reason for this preference, and none 
against it. Farther, positive institutions, I suppose all those 
which Ohjristianity enjoins, are means to a moral end ; and 
the end must be acknowledged more excellent than the 
means. Nor is observance of Siese institutions any religious 
obedioice at ^11, or of any value, otherwise than as it pro- 
ceeds fr<nn a moral principle. This seems to be the stziol 
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logical way of Btating and determinmg tibis matter ; but 
will, perhaps, be found less applicable to practice, than may 
be thought at first sight. 

And therefore, in a more practical, though more lax way 
of consideration, and taking the words, moral law and poiitive 
institutions f in the popular sense ; I add, that the whole 
moral law is as much matter of revealed command, as posi- 
tive institutions are ; for the scripture enjoins every moral 
virtue. In this respect, then, they are both upon a level. 
But the moral law is, moreover, written upon our hearts, in- 
terwoven into our very nature. And this is a plain intima- 
tion of the Author of it, which is to be preferred, when they 
interfere. 

But there is not altogether so much necessity for the de- 
termination of this question as some persons seem to think. 
Nor are we left to reason alone to determine it. For, first^ 
Though mankind have in all ages been greatly prone to 
place their religion in peculiar positive rites, by way of equi- 
valent for obedience to moral precepts ; yet, without making 
any comparison at all between them, and consequently with* 
out determining which is to have the preference, the nature 
of the thing abundantly shows all notions of that kind to be 
utterly subversive of true religion ; as they are, moreover 
contrary to th«> whole general tenor of Scripture, and like- 
wise to the most express particular declarations of it, that, 
nothing can render us accepted of God, without moral virtue. 
Secondly^ Upon the occasion of mentioning together positive 
and moral duties, the Scripture always puts the stress of re- 
ligion upon the latter, and never upon the former ; which, 
ihough no sort of allowance to neglect the former, when they 
do not interfere with the latter, yet is a plain intimation, that 
when they do, the latter are to be preferred. And, farther, 
as mankind «re for placing the stress of their religion any 
where, rather than upon virtue, lest both the reason of the 
thing, and the general spirit of Christianity, appearing in the 
intimation now mentioned, should be ineffectual against this 
prevalent folly; our Lord himself from whose command 
alone the obUgation of positive institutions arises, has taken 
occasicHi to make the comparison between them £Uf}d moral 
precepts, when the Pharisees censured him for eating with 
publicans and sinners ; and also when they censured his dis- 
ciples for plucking the ears of com on the Sabbath day. Upon 
this comparison he has determined expressly, and in form, 
Irhicdi shall have the preference when Aey interfbre. Aod 
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by delivering his authoritative determination in a proverbial 
manner of expression, he has made it general : / wiU have 
mercy ^ and not sacrifice.* The propriety of the word proverb 
h%al\B not the thing insisted upon, though, I think, the man- 
ner of speaking is to be called so. But that the manner of 
Bpeaking very remarkably renders the determination general, 
is surely indisputable. For, had it, in the latter case, been 
Baid only, that Qod preferred mercy to the rigid observance 
of the Sabbath, even then, by parity of reason, most justly 
might we have argued, that he preferred mercy, likewise, to 
the observance of other ritual institutions, and, in general, 
moral duties to positive ones. And thus the determination 
would have been general, though its being so were infeqed, 
and not expressed. But as the passage really stands in the 
gospel, it is much stronger ; for the sense, and the very lite- 
ral words of our Lord's answer, are as applicable to any 
other instance of a comparison, between positive and moral 
duties, as to this upon which they were spoken. And if, in 
case of competition, mercy is to be preferred to positive in- 
stitutions, it^^ scarce be thought, that justice is to give 
place to them. It is remarkable, too, that, as the words are 
a quotation firom the Old Testament, they are introduced, on 
both of the forementioned occasions, with a declaration, that 
the Pharisees did not understand the meaning of them. This, 
I say, is very remarkable ; for, since it is scarce possible for 
the most ignorant person not to understand the literal sense 
of the passage in the Prophet,^ and since understanding the 
literal sense would not have prevented their condemning the 
guiltless^'l it can hardly be doubted, that the thing which our 
Lord really intended in that declaration was, that the Phari- 
sees had not learnt from it, as they might, wherein the gene- 
ral spirit of religion consists ; that it consists in moral piety 
and virtue, as distinguished from forms and ritual observan- 
ces. However, it is certain we may learn this from his di* 
vine application of the passage, in the gospel. 

But, as it is oneof the peculiarweaknessesof human nature, 
when, upon a comparison of two things, one is found to bed 
greater importance than the other, to consider this other as 
of scarce any importance at all ; it is highly necessary that 
we remind ourselves, how great presumption itis to make light 

* Idatt. ix. 13, and ziL 7. tHokvi 

t 8m Midt u 7. 
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of an J institutions of divine appointment ; that our obligations 
to obey all God's commands whatever, are absolute and in- 
dispensable ; and that commands merely positive, admitted 
to be from him, lay us under a moral obligation to obey them ; 
an obligation moral in the strictest and most proper sense. 
To these things T cannot forbear adding, that the account 
now given of Christianity most strongly shows and enforces 
upon us the obligation of searchuig the Scriptures, in order 
to see what the scheme of revelation really is instead of deter- 
mining beforehand, from reason, what the scheme of it 
must be.* Indeed, if in revelation there be found any pas- 
sages, the seeming meaning of which is contrary to natural 
religion, we may most certainly conclude such seeming 
meaning not to be the real one. But it is not any degree of 
presumption against an interpretation of Scriptures, that such 
interpretation contains a doctrine, which the light of nature 
cannot discover, or a precept, which the law of nature does 
cot obhge to. 

^ See Chaf^ 3. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Qf the Sufpoied Presumption against a RevelaUan, consiS 

ered as Miraculous. 

Having shown the importance of the Christian revela- 
tion, and the obligations which we are under seriously to at- 
tend to it, upon supposition of its truth or its credibility ; the 
next thing in order is, to consider the supposed presumptions 
against revelation in general, which shall be the subject of 
this chapter ; and the objections against the Christian in 
particular, which shall be the subject of some following 
ones.* For it seems the most natural method to remove 
these prejudices against Christianity, before we proceed to 
the consideration of the positive evidence for it, and the ob- 
J3Ctio.i8 against that evidence."!* 

It is, I think, commonly supposed, that th^re is some pe- 
culiar presumption, from the analogy of nature, against tho 
Christian scheme of things, at least against miracles ; so as 
that stronger evidence is necessary to prove the truth and 
reality of them, than would be sufficient to convince us of 
other events or matters of fact. Indeed, the consideration 
of this supposed presumption cannot but be thought very in- 
significant by many persons ; yet, as it belongs to the sub 
ject of this treatise, so it may tend to open the mind, and re- 
move some prejudices ; however needless the consideration 
of it be, upon its own account. 

I. I find no appearance of a presumption, from the anal- 
ogy of nature, against the general scheme of Christianity, 
that Clod created and invisibly governs the world by Jesus 
Christ, and by him also will hereafter judge it in righteous- 
ness, }'. e. render to every one according to his works ] and 
that good men are under the secret influence of his Spirit 

• Qirn^ 9,i,b,6 r Chap. 7. 
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MThether these things are, or are not, to be called miraculousi 
is, perhaps, only a question about words ; or, however, is of 
no moment in the case. If the aiialogy of nature raises an^ 
presumption against this general scheme of Christianity, it 
must be, either because it is not discoverable by reason 
or experience, or else because it is unlike that course of na- 
ture, which is. But analogy raises no presumption against 
the truth of this scheme, upon either of these accounts. 

First, There is no presumption, from analogy, against the 
truth of it, upon account of its not being discoverable by 
reason or experience. For, suppose one who never heard 
of revelation, of the most im]:»roved understanding, and ac- 
quainted with our whole system of natural philosophy and 
natural religion ; such a one could not but be sensible, that 
it was but a very small part of the natural and moral system 
of the universe, which he was acquainted with. He could 
not but be sensible, that there must be innumerable things, 
in the dispensations of Providence past, in the invisible go- 
vernment over the world at present canying on, and in what 
is to come, of which he was wholly ignorant, and which 
could not be discovered without revelation. Whether the 
scheme of nature be, in the strictest sense, infinite or not, it 
is evidently vast, even beyond all possible imagination. 
And, doubtless, that part of it which is opened to our view, 
IS but as a point, in comparison of the whole plan of Provi* 
dence, reaching throughout eternity, past and future ; in 
comparison of what is even now going on in the remote parts 
of the boundless universe ; nay, in comparison of the whole 
scheme of this world. And, therefore, that things lie beyond 
the natural reach of our faculties, is no sort of presumption 
against the truth and reality of them ; because it is certain, 
there are innumerable things in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the universe, which are thus beyond the natural 
reach of our faculties. Secondly, Analogy raises no pre- 
sumption against any of the things contained in this general 
doctrine of Scripture now mentioned, upon account of their 
being unlike the known course of nature. For there is no 
presumption at all, /rom analogy, that the whole course of 
things, or divine government, naturally unknown to us, and 
every thing in it, is like to any thing in that which is known ; 
and therefore no peculiar presumption against any thing in 
the former, upon account of its being unlike to any thing in 
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the latter. And in the constitution and natuml govemm^it 
of the world, as well as in the moral government of it, we 
see things, in a great degree, unlike one another : and there* 
fore ought not to wonder at such imlikeness hetween things 
visible and invisible. However, the scheme of Christianity 
is bj no means entirely unlike the scheme of nature \ as wiU 
appear in the following part of this treatise. 

The notion of a miracle, considered as a proof of a di- 
vine mission, has been stated with great exactness by di- 
vines ; and is, I think, sufficiently understood by every one- 
There are also invisible miracles \ the incarnation of Christ, 
for instsince, which, being secret, ccomot be alledged as a 
proof of such a mission ; but require themselves to be pro- 
ved by visible miracles. Revelation, itself, too, is miraculous 
and miracles are the proof of it; .and the supposed presump- 
tion against these shall presently be considered. All which 
I have been observing here is, that, whether we choose to 
call every thing in the dispensations of Providence, not dis- 
coverable without revelation, nor tike the known course of 
things, miraculous ; and whether the general Christian dis- 
pensation now mentioned, is to be called so, or not ; the fore- 
going observations seem certainly to show, that there is no 
presumption against it, fi'om the analogy of nature. 

II. There is no presumption, from analogy, against some 
operations, which we should now call miraculous ; particu- 
larly, none against a revelation, at the beginning of the 
world ; nothing of such presumptions against it, as is sup- 
posed to be implied or expressed in the word miraculous. 
For a miracle, in its very notion, is relative to a course of 
nature ; and implies somewhat different from it, considered 
as being so. Now, either there was no course of nature at 
the time which we are speaking of; or if there were, we are 
not acquainted what the course of nature is upon the first 
peopling of worlds. And therefore the question, whether 
mankind had a revelation made to them at that time is to be 
considered, not as a question concerning a miracle, but as a 
common question of fact. And we have the like reason, be 
it more or less, to admit the report of tradition concerning 
this question and concerning common matters of ftict of the 
same antiquity ; for instance, what part of the earth was 
first peopled. 

Or thus : When mankind was first placed in this state, 
there was a power exerted, totally different from the present 
course of nature. Now, whether this power, thus wholly 
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different from the present course of nature ; fot we cannot 
properly apply to it the word miraculous ; whether this power 
stopped immediately after it had made man, or went on, and 
exerted itself farther in giving him a revelation, is a question 
of the same kind, as whether an ordinary power exerted itself 
in such a particular degree and manner, or not. 

Or suppose the povsrer exerted in the formation of the world 
be considered as miraculous, or ratlier, be called by the name, 
the case will not be different ; since it must be acknowledged, 
that such a power was exerted. For supposing it acknow- 
ledged that our Saviour spent'^'^ome years in a course of 
working miracles ; there is no more presumption, worth men- 
tioning, against his having exerted this miraculous power, 
in a certain degree greater, than in a certain'degree less ; in 
one or two more instances, than in one or two fewer ; in this, 
than in another manner. 

It is evident, then, that there can be no peculiar presumption, 
from the analogy of nature, against supposing a revelation, 
when man was first placed upon the earth. 

Add, that there does not appear the least intimation in 
history or tradition, that religion was first reasoned out j but 
the whole of history and tradition makes for the other side, 
that it came into the world by revelation. Indeed, the state 
of religion in the first ages, of which we have any account 
seems to suppose and imply, that this was the original of 
it amongst mankind. And these reflections together, with- 
out taking in the peculiar airthority of Scripture, amount to 
real and very material degree of evidence, that there was a 
revelation at the beginning of the world. Now this, as it is 
a confirmation of natural religion, and therefore mentioned in 
the former part of this treatise ; so, likewise, it has a ten- 
dency to remove any prejudices against a subsequent revela- 
tion. 

III. But still it may be objected, that there is some pecu* 
liar presumption from analogy, against miracles ; particular- 
ly against revelation, after tb^ settlement and during the 
continuance of a course of nature. 

Now, with regard to this supposed presumption, it is to 
be observed in general, that before we can have ground foi 
raising what can, with any propriety, be called an argument 
from analogy, for or against revelation considered as some- 
what miraculDU8| we muBt be acquainted with a similar or 
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parallel case. But the history of some other >Krorld, seemingly 
in like circumstances with our own, is no more than a parallel 
case ; and therefore nothing short of this can be so. Yet, 
could we come at a presumptive proof, for or against a reve* 
lation, from being informed whether such world had one, or 
not; such a proof, being drawn from one single instance 
only, must be infinitely precarious. More particularly : First 
of all, There is a very strong presumption against common 
speculative truths, and against the most ordinary facts, before 
the proof of them ; which yet is overcome by almost any 
proof. There is a presumption of millions to one, against the 
story of CcB«or, or of any other man. For suppose a number 
of common facts i^o and so circumstanced, of which one had 
no kind of proof, should happen to come into one's thoughts ; 
every one would, without any possible doubt, conclude ihem 
to be false. And the like may be said of a single common* 
fact. And from hence it appears, that the question of im* 
portance, as to the matter before us, is, concerning the degree 
of the peculiar presumption su{^)Osed against miracles ; not 
whether there be any peculiar presumption at all against 
them. For, if there be the presumption of millions to one, 
against the most common facts, what can a small presump* 
tion, additional to this, amount to, though it be peculiar 1 It 
cannot be estimated, and is as nothing. The only materia) 
question is, whether there be any such presumption against 
miracles, as to render them in any sort incredible 1 Secondly, 
If we leave out the consideration of religion, we are in such 
total darkness, upon what causes, occasions, reasons, or cir- 
cumstances, the present course of nature depends, that there 
does not appear any improbability for or against supposing, 
that five or six thousand years may have given scope for 
causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, from whence 
miraculous interpositions may have arisen. And from this, 
joined with the foregoing observation, it will follow, that there 
must be a presumption, beyond all comparison, greater, agains; 
the particular common facts just now instanced in, than 
against miracles in general ; before any evidence of either. 
But, thirdly, Take in the consideration of religion, or the 
moral system of the world, and then we see distinct particu- 
lar reasons for miracles ; to afford mankind instruction addi- 
tional to that of nature, and to attest the truth of it. And 
this gives a real credibility to the supposition, that it might be 
part of the original plan of things,' that there should be mi- 
raculous intei positions. Then, lastly^ Miracles must not be 
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oompeved to commoii natural events; or to events which| 
though uncommon, are similar to what we daily experience ; 
but to the extraordinary phenomena of nature. And then 
the comparison will be, between the presumption against 
miracles, and the presumption against such uncommon ap- 
pearances, suppose, as comets, and against there being any 
such powers in nature as magnetism and electricity, so con- 
trary to the properties of other bodies not endued with these 
powers. And before any one can determine, whether there 
be any peculiar presumption against miracles, more than 
against other extraordinary things, he must consider, what, 
upon first hearing, would be thepresumptfon against (he last 
mentioned appearances and powers, to a person acquainted 
only with the daily, monthly, and annual course of nature 
respecting this eaxth, and with those common powers of 
matter which we every day see. 

Upon aU this I conclude. That there certainly is no such 
presumption against miracles, as to render them in any wise 
incredible ; that, on the contrary, our being able to discern 
reasons for them, giv^s a positive credibility to the history of 
them, in cases where those reasons hold ; and that it is by 
no means certain, that there is any peculiar presumption at 
all, from analogy, ev^i in the lowest degree, against miracles,' 
as distinguished from other extraordinary phenomena ; though 
it IS not worth while to perplex the reader with inquiries into 
the abstract nature of evidence, in order to determine a ques- 
tkxii which, without such inquiries, we see is of no hnpo^ 
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Besides the objections agaiofft tf^ evifleooe fer €389flti«|iitj^. 
inany are alleged a^pmastlEe scheme of it; acaJwtihQwiuik 
maimer »wi^ it w put and left with the w<»M; aa veil at 
against several pftrtitcular relations in Sczipturfi ; qhjectiaBi 
c^wn fiDom the defidencies of revelation : from things ii^ it a|». 
P0aiingtomen^o/f9&fieftf;* from its oontaining mat^em id 
ofience, which have led, and it mwt have been fiireseea, 
VDold lead, into stiange enthusiasm and superstition^ aD4.h^ 
made to serve the purposes of tyranny and mokedftMS ; 6iw% 
itsnot bamg umvevsal; and, which is a thing <if the mv^, 
kmd, from its evidence not being so eonvincing and tatisfoQi 
tory as it might have been; l(»r this la^t is sometimes tvipeJl 
into a positive argument against its truth.^ It would Iins t^ 
dious, indeed impossible, to enumerate the several particulan 
comprehended under the objections here referred to, they 
being so various, according to the different frmcies of men. 
There are persons, who tMnk it a strong objection against 
the authority of Scripture, that it is not composed by rules of 
art, agreed upon by critics, for polite and correct writing. 
And the scorn is inexpressible, with which some of the pro- 
phetic parts of Scripture are treated; partly through the 
rashness of interpreters, but very much also oa account of the 
hieroglyphical and figurative language in which they are 
left us. Some of the principal thongs of this sort shall be 
particularly considered in the following chapters. But my 
design at present is to observe, in general, with respect to this 
whole way of arguing, that, upon supposition of a revelatioi^ 
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a is highly credible beforehand, we should be incompetent 
fudges of it, to a great degree ; and that it would contain 
many things appearing to us liable to great objections, in case 
we judge of it otherwise than by the analogy of nature. And, 
therefore, though objections against the evidence of Chris- 
tianity are more seriously to be considered, yet objections 
against Christianity itself are, in a great measure, frivolous ; 
almost all objections against it, excepting those which are al- 
leged against the particular proofs of its coming from God. 
I express myself with caution, lest I should be mistaken t(y 
vilify reason, which is indeed the only faculty we have 
wherewith to judge concerning any thing, even revelation 
Itself; or be misunderstood to assert, that a supposed revela- 
tion cannot be proved false from internal characters. For, 
it may contain clear immoralities or contradictions ; and either 
of these would prove it false. Nor will I take upon me to 
affum, that nothing else can possibly render any supposed 
revelation incredible. Yet still the observ^ation above is, I 
think, true beyond doubt, that objections against Christianity, 
as distinguished from objections against its evidence, are 
frivolous. To make out this, is the general design of the 
present chapter. And, with regard to the whole of it, I can- 
not but particularly wish, that the proofs might be attended 
to, rather than the assertions cavilled at, upon account of any 
unacceptable consequences, whether real or supposed, which 
may be drawn from them. For after all, that which is true, 
must be admitted ; though it should show us the shortness of 
our faculties, and that we are in nowise judges of many 
things of which we are apt to think ourselves very compe- 
tent ones. Nor will this be any objection with reasonable 
men ; at least, upon second thought, it will not be any objec- 
tion with such, against the justness of the following observa- 
tions. 

As God governs the world, and instructs his creatures, ac- 
cording to certain laws or rules, in the known course of na- 
ture, known by reason together with experience; so the 
Scripture informs us of a scheme of divine Providence, addi- 
tional to this. It relates, that God has, by revelation, in- 
structed men in things concerning his government, which 
they could not otherwise have known, and reminded them of 
things which they might otherwise know ; and attested the 
truth of the whole by miracles. Now, if the natural and the 
revealed dispensation of things are both from God, if they 
coinciile with each other, atid together make up one schemB 
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of Providexx^e, our being incompetent judges of <me, muat 
render it credible that we may be incompetent judges also ol 
the other. Since, upon experience, the acknowl^ged coiy 
Btitution and course of nature is found to be greatly different 
from what, before experience, would have been expected; 
and such eui, men fancy, there lie great objections against: 
This rendera it beforehand highly credible, that they may 
find the revealed dispensation likewke, if they judge (^ it as 
they do of the constitution of nature, very di^erent from eib- 
pecta^ons formed beforehand ; and liable, in appearance, to 
great objections: objections against the scheme itself, and 
against the degrees and meumers of the miraculous interpo^ 
tions, by which it was attested and carried on. Thus, sup- 
pose a prince to govern his dominions in the wisest manrei 
possible, by common known laws ; and that upon some exi- 
gencies he should suspend these laws, and govern, in several 
instances, in a different manner : if one of his subjects were 
not a competent judge beforehand, by what common rules 
the government should or would be carried on, it could not be 
expected that the same person would be a competeiu judge, 
in what exigencies, or in what manner, ot to what degree, 
those laws commonly observed would be suspended or de» 
viated from. If he were not a judge of the wisdom of the 
ordinary €ulmmistration, there is no reason to think he would 
be a judge of the wisdom of the extraordinary. If he thought 
he had objections against the former, doubtless, it is highly 
supposable, he might think also, that he had objections 
against the latter. And thus, as we fall into infinite follies 
and mistakes, whenever we pretend, otherwise than from ex- 
perience and analogy, to judge of the constitution and course 
of nature, it is evidently supposable beforehand, that we should 
f{kll into as great, in preten(£ng to judge, in like manner, con- 
cerning revelation. Nor is there any more ground to expect 
that this latter should appear to us clear of objectionfi, than 
that the former should. 

These observations, relating to the whole of Christianity, 
are applicable to inspiration in particular. As we are in no 
sort judges beforehand, by what laws ch: rules, in what degree, 
or by what means, it were to have been expected that God 
would naturaUy instruct us; so, upon supposition of his 
affording us light and instruction by revelation, additional to 
what he has afforded us by reason and experience, we are in 
no sort judges, by what methods, and in what proportion, it 
were to be expected that this supernatural light and instruo* 
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tioii would be afforded us. We know not beforehand, what 
degree or kind of natural information it were to be expected 
God would afford men, each by his own reason and experi- 
ence ; nor how far he would enable, and efiectuallj dispose 
them to communicate it, whatever it should be, to each other ; 
aor whether the evidence of it would be certain, highly pro- 
iMLble, or doubtful ; nor whether it would be given with equal 
oleaxness and conviction to all. Nor could we guess, upon 
«ny good ground I mean, whether natural knowledge, or 
even the Acuity itself by which we are capable of attaining 
it, reason, would be given us at once, or gradually. In like 
manner, we are wholly ignorant what degree of new know- 
ledge it were to be expected God would give mankind by 
revelation, upon supposition of his affording one ; or how far, 
or in what way, he would interpose miraculously, to qualify 
them, to whom he should originally make the revelation, for 
communicating the knowledge given by it ; and to secure 
their doing it to the age in which they should live, and to 
seicure its being transmitted to posterity. We are equally 
ignorant, whether the evidence of it would be certain, or 
highly probable, or doubtful ;* or whether all who should 
have any degree of instruction from it, and any degree of evi- 
dence of its truth, would have the same ; or whether the 
scheme would be revealed at once, or unfolded gradually. 
Nay, we are not in any sort able to judge, whether it were to 
have been expected, that the revelation should have been 
committed to writing ; or left to be handed down, and conse- 
quently corrupted, by verbal tradition, and at length sunk 
under it, if mankind so pleased, and during such tiir.e as they 
are permitted, in the degree they evidently are, to act as they 
wiU 

Bat it may be said, *that a revelation in some of the 
above-mentioned circumstances ; one, for instance, which was 
not committed to writirg, and thus secured against danger of 
corruption, would not have answered its purpose.* I ask, 
what purpose ? It would not have answered all the purposes 
which it has now answered, and in the same degree ; but it 
would have answered others, or the same in different degrees. 
And which of these were the purposes of God, and best fell 
in with his general government, we could not at all have de- 
lennined beforehand. 

Now since it has been shown, that we have no principles 

* See Chap. 6. 
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of reason upon which to judge beifnehand^ how it were to he 
expected revelation should have been left, or what was most 
suitable to the divine plan of government, in anj of the fore* 
mentioned respects ; it must be quite frivolous to object after- 
wards as to any of them, against its being left hi one wajr^ 
rather than another; for this would be to object against 
things, upon account of their being different from expecta- 
tions which have been shown to be without reason. And 
thus we see, that the only question concemix^ the truth ol 
Christianity is, whether it be a real revelation ; not whether 
if be attended with every circumstance which we should 
have looked for : and concerning the authority of Scripture, 
whether it be what it claims to be ] not whether it be a book 
of such sort, and so promulged, as weak men are apt to 
fancy a book containing a divine revelation should. And 
therefore neither obscurity, nor seeming inacciiracy of style, 
nor various readings, nor early disputes about the authors of 
particular parts, nor any other things of the like kind, though 
they had been much mane considerable in degree than they 
are, could overthrow the authority a( the Scripture ; unless 
the Prophets, Apostles, or our Lord, had promised, that the 
book, containing the divine revelation, should be secure from 
those things. Nor indeed can any objections overthrow such 
a kind of revelation as the Christian claims to be, since there 
are no objections against the morality of it, but such as can 
show, that there is no proof of miracles wrought originally in 
attestation of it ] no appearance of any thing miraculous in 
its obtaining in the world ; nor any of prophecy, that is, 
of events foretold, which human sagacity coidd not foresee. 
If it can be shown, that the proof alleged for all these is ab- 
solutely none at all, then is revelation overturned. But were 
it allowed, that the proof of any one, or all of them, is lower 
than is allowed ; yet whilst any proof of them remains, reve- 
lation will stand upon much the same foot it does at present, 
as to all the purposes of life and practice, and ought to hlive 
the like influence upon our behaviour. 

From the foregoing observations, too, it win follow, and 
those who will thoroughly examine into revelation will find 
it worth remarking, that there are several ways of arguing, 
which, though just with regard to other writings, are not ap- 
plicable to Scripture ; at least not to the prophetic parts of it 
We cannot argue, for instance, that this cannot be the sense 
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or intent of such a passage of Scripture, for if it had, it would 
bdve been expressed more plainly, or have been represented 
under a more apt figure or hieroglyphic ; jet we may justly 
argue thus, with respect to common books. And the reason 
of this difference is very evident ; thea in Scripture we aure Dot 
competent judges, as we are in common books, how plainly 
It were to have been expected, what is the true sense should 
have been expressed, or under how apt an image figured. 
The only question is, what appearance there is ^t this ig 
the sense 1 and scarce at all, how much more determinately 
or accurately it n^ght have been expressed or figured ? 

' But is it not self-evident, that internal improbabilities oi 
all kinds, weaken external probable proof?' Doubtless. But 
to what practical purpose can this be alleged here, when it 
has been proved before, that real internal improbabilitiesi 
which rise even to moral certainty, are overcome by the most 
ordinary testimony 1 and when it now has been made appear, 
that we scarce know what are improbabilities, as to the mat- 
ter we are here coosidering ? as it will farther appear trom 
what follows. 

For though, from the observations above made, it is raani 
fest, that we are not in any sort competent judges, what su- 
pernatural instruction were to have been expected; and 
though it is self-evident, that the objections of an incompetent 
judgment must be frivolous ; yet it may be proper to go one 
step farther, and observe, that if men will be regardless of 
these things, and pretend to judge of the Scripture by pre* 
eonceived expectations, the analogy of nature shows before- 
hand, not only that it is highly credible they may, but also 
probable that they will, imagine they have strong objections 
agsdnst it, however really unexceptionable : for so, prior to 
experience, they would think they had, against the circum* 
stances, and degrees, and the whole maimer of that instruc- 
tion, which is afforded by the ordinary course of nature. 
Were the instruction which God affords to brute creatures by 
instincts and mere propensions,, and to mankind by these to* 
gether with reason, matter of probable proof, and not of cer- 
tain observation, it would be rejected as incredible, in many 
instances of it, only upon account of the means by which this 
instiucdon is given, the seeming disproportions, the limita- 
tions, necessary conditions, and circumstances of it. For in- 
stancy: Would it not have been thought liighly improbable, 
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that men should have been so much xr^ore capable of di^<Qo< 
vering, even to certainty, the general laws of matter, and the 
magnitudes, pathis, and revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; 
than the occasions and cures of distempers, and many other 
things, in which human life seems so much more nearly con- 
cerned, than in astronomy 1 How capricious and irregular a 
way of information, would it be said, is that of invention, by 
means of which nature instructs us in matters of science, and 
in many things upon which the affairs of the world greatly 
depend ; that a man should, by this faculty be made ac* 
quainted with a thing in an instant, when, perhaps, he is 
thinking of somewhat else, which he has in vain been search- 
ing after, it may be, for years. So Kkewise the imperfections 
attending the only method by which nature enables and di- 
rects us to commimicate our thoughts to each other, are in- 
numerable. Language is, in its very nature, inadequate, 
ambiguous, liable to infinite abuse, even from negligence ; 
and so liable to it from design, that every man can deceive 
and betray by it. And, to mention but one instance more, 
that brutes, without reason, should act, in many^ respects, 
with a sagacity and foresight vastly greater than what men 
have in those respects, would be thought impossible. Yet it 
is certain they do act with such superior foresight ; whether 
it be their own, indeed, is another question. From these 
things it is highly credible beforehand, that upon supposition 
God should afford men some additional instruction by revela- 
tion, it would be with circumstances, in manners, degrees, 
and respects, which we should be apt to fancy we had great 
objections against the credibility of. Nor are the objections 
against the Scriptiire, nor against Christianity in general, at 
aJ3 more or greater than the analogy of nature would before- 
hand, — ^not perhaps give ground to expect ; for this analogy 
may not be sufficient, in some cases, to ground an expecta- 
tion ujx)n ; — ^but no more nor greater, than analogy would 
show it, beforehand, to be supposable and credible, that there 
might seem to lie against revelation. 

By applying these general observations to a particular ob- 
jection, it will be more distinctly seen, how they are applica- 
ble to others of the like kind ; and indeed to almost all ob- 
jections against Christianity, as distinguished firom objections 
against its evidence. It appears from Scripture, that as it was 
not unusual, in the apostolic age, for persons, upon their con- 
version to Christianity, to be endued with miraculous gifts ] 
80, some of those persons exercised these gifts in a strangely 
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irregulax and disorderly manner : and this is made au objeo 
lion against their being really miraculous. Now, the fore- 
going observations quite remove this objection, how consider- 
able soever it may appear at first sight. For, consider a per- 
son endued with any of these gifts, for instance, that of 
tongues ; it is to be supposed, that he had the same power 
over this miracubus gift^ as he would have had over it, had 
it been the effect of habit, of study, and use^ as it ordinarily 
is ; or the same power over it, as he had over any other na- 
tural endowment. Consequently, he would use it in the same 
manner he did any other ; either regularly and upon proper 
occasions only, or irregularly and upon improper ones ; ac- 
cording to his sense of decency, and his character of prudence. 
Where, then, is the objection 1 Why, if this miraculous pow- 
er was indeed given to llie world to propagate Christianity 
and attest the truth of it, we might, it seems, have expected^ 
that other sort of persons should have been chosen to be in 
vested with it ^ or that these should, at the same time, have 
been endued with prudence ; or that they should have been 
continually restrained and directed in the exercise of it ; t. e. 
that Grod should have miraculously interposed, if at all, in a 
different manner or higher degree. But, from the observa« 
tions noade above, it is undeniably evident, that we are not 
judges in what degrees and manners it were to have been ex- 
pected he should miraculously interpose ; upon supposition 
of his doing it in some degree and memner. Nor, in the na- 
tuial course of Providence, are superior gifts of memory, elo- 
quen^ce, knowledge, and othei talents of great influence, con- 
ferx^ only on persons of prudence and decency, or such as 
are disposed to make the properest use of them. Nor is the 
instruction and admonition natiurally afforded us for the con- 
duct of life, particularly in our education, commonly given in 
a manner the most suited to recommend it ; but often with 
circumstances, apt to prejudice us agaiost such instruction. 

One might go on to add, that there is a great resemblance 
between the light of nature and of revelation, in several other 
respects. Practical Christianity, or that faith and behaviour 
wluch renders a man a Christian, is a plain and obvious 
thing ; like the common rules of conduct, with respect to our 
ordinary temporal afiairs. The more distinct and particular 
knowledge of those tMngs, the study of which the Apostle 
calls, going on unto perfection* and of the prophetic parts 

* Heh. TL 1. 
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of revelation, like many parts of natural and even civil Ipnow- 
ledge, may require very exact thought and careful conadera- 
tion. The huiderances, too, of nat\iral and of supernatural 
light and knowledge, have been of the same kind. And as 
it is owned the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet under- 
stood, so, if it ever comes to be imderstood, before the restitU' 
Hon of cUl things f* and without miraculous interpositions, it 
must be in the same way as natural knowledge is come at ; 
by the continuance and progress of learning and of liberty, 
and by particular persons, attending to, comparing and pur- 
suing, intimations scattered up and down it, which are over- 
looked and disregarded by the generality of the world. For 
this is the way in which all improvements are made ; by 
thoughtful men tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped 
us by nature accidentally, or which seem to come into oitf 
minds by chance. Nor is it at all incredible, that a book, which 
has been so long in the possession of mankind, should con- 
tain many truths as yet undiscovered. For, all the same 
phenomena, and the same faculties of investigation, from 
which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have been 
made in the present and last age, were equally in the pos- 
session of mankind several thousand years before. And pos- 
sibly it might be intended, that events, as they come to pass^ 
should open and ascertain the meaning of several parts ol 
Scripture. 

It ma,y be objected, that this analogy fails in a material re- 
spect ; for that imtural knowledge is of little or no conse* 
quence. But I have been speaking of the general instruction, 
which nature does or does not afford us. And besides, some 
parts of natural kiK>wledge, in the more common restrained 
sense of the words, are of the greatest consequence to th^ 
ease and convenience of life. But suppose the analogy didj 
as it does not, fail in this respect, yet it might be abundantly 
supplied from the whole constitution and course of nature j 
which shows, that God does not dispense his gifls according 
to our notions of the advantage and consequence they would 
be of to us. And this in general, with his method of dis- 
pensing knowledge in particular, would together make out 
an analogy full to the point before us. 

But it may be objected still farther, and more generally : 
The Scripture represents the world as in a state of ruin, and 
Christianity as an expedient to recover it, to help ia these le- 

* Acu iii SI. 
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■pects where nature fails ; in particular to supply the deficien- 
cies of natural light. Is it credible, then, that so many ages 
should have been let pass, before a matter of such a sort, of 
so great and so general importance, was made known to man- 
Mnd ; and then that it should be made known to so small a 
part of them ? Is it conceivable, that this supply should be 
so very deficient, should have the like obscurity and doubtful- 
ness, be liable to the like perversions, in short, He open to all 
the Hke objections, as the light of nature itself?'* Without 
determining how far this in fact is so, I answer, it is by no 
means incredible that it might be so, if the light of nature and 
of revelation be from the same hand. Men are naturaUy liable 
to diseases ,* for which God, in his good providence, has pro- 
vided natural remedies.^ But remedies existing in nature 
have been unknown to mankind for many ages ; are known 
but to few now ; probably many valuable ones are not known 
yet. Great has been, and is, the obscurity and difficulty, in 
the nature and application of them. Circumstances seem 
often to make them very improper, where they are absolutely 
necessary. It is after long labor and study, and many unsuc- 
cessful endeavours, that they are brought to be as useful as 
they are ; after high contempt and absolute rejection of the 
most useful we have ; and after disputes and doubts, which 
have seemed to be endless. The best remedies, too, when 
unskilfully, much more if dishonestly, applied, may produce 
new diseases ; and, with the rightest application, the success 
of them is often doubtful. In many cases, they are not at 
all effectual ; where they are, it is often very slowly : and the 
application of them, and the necessary regimen accompany- 
ing it, is, not uncommonly, so' disagreeable, that some will 
not submit to them ; and satisfy themselves with the excuse, 
that if they would, it is not certain whether it would be suc- 
cessful. And many persons, who labor under diseases, for 
which there are known natural remedies, are not so happy as 
to be always, if ever, in the way of them. In a word, the 
remedies which nature has provided for diseases, are neither 
certain, perfect, nor universal. And indeed the same princi- 
ples of arguing, which would lead us to conclude that they 
must be so, would lead us likewise to conclude that there could 
be no occasion for them ; ». e. that there could be no diseases 
at all. And, therefore, our experience that there are diseases, 
■hows, that it is credible beforehand, upon supposition nature 

« Chap. 6. t See Chap. I. 
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has provided remedies for them, that these remedies may be 
as by experience we find they are, not certain, nor perfect, not 
imiversal ; because it shows, that the principles upon which 
we should expect the contrary, are fallacious. 
T~ And now, what is the just consequence from all these 
things ? Not that reason is no judge of what is offered to us aa 
beuig of divine revelation. For this would be to infer, that we 
are imable to judge of any thing, because we are unable tQ> 
judge of all things. Reason can, and it ought to judge, 
not only of the meaning, but also of the morality and the 
evidence, of revelation. Firsts It is the province of rea- 
son to judge of the morality of the Scripture ; t. «. not whe- 
ther it contains things different from what we should have 
expected from a wise, just and good Being ; for objecti<»is 
from hence have been now obviated ; but whether it contains 
things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness; to 
what the light of nature teaches us of God. And I know no- 
thing of this sort objected against Scripture, excepting such ob- 
jections as are formed upon suppositions, which would equally 
conclude, that the constitution of nature is contradictory to 
wisdom, justice, or goodness ; which most certainly it is not. 
Indeed, there are some particular precepts in Scripture, given 
to particular persons, requiring actions, v/hich would be im- 
moral and vicious, were it not for such precepts. But it is. 
easy to see, that all these are of such a kind, as that the pre- 
cept changes the whole nature of the case and of the ac- 
tion ; and both constitutes and shows that not to be unjust oi 
immoral, which, prior to the precept, must have appeared and 
really have been so : which may well be, since none of these 
precepts are contrsury to immutable morality. If it were com- 
manded, to cultivate the principles, and act from the spirit of 
treachery, ingratitude, cruelty ; the command would not alter 
the nature of the case, or of the action in any of these instan- 
ces. But it is quite otherwise in precepts which require only 
the doing an external action ; for instance, taking away the 
property or life of any. For men have no right to either life 
or property, but what arises solely from the grant of Grod, 
• When this grant is revoked, they cease to have any rights at 
all in either ; and when this revocation is made known, as 
surely it is possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust to 
deprive them of either. And though a course of external 
acts, which without command v/ould be immoral, must make 
an immoral habit, yet a few detached commands have no such 
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natiiral tendency. I thought proper to say thus much of the ' 
few Scripture precepts, which require, not vicious actions, 
but actions which would have been vicious, had it not been 
for such precepts ; because they are sometimes weakly urged 
as immoral, and great weight is laid upon objections drawn 
from them. But to me there seems no difficulty at ail in 
these precepts, but what arises from their being offences ; 
t. e. from their being liable to be perverted, as indeed they 
are, by wicked designing men, to serve the most horrid pur- 
poses, and pediaps, to mislead the weak and enthusiastic. And 
objections from this head are not objections against revela- 
tion, but against the whole notion of religion, as a trial ; and 
against the general constitution of nature. Secondly, Rea- 
son is able to judge, and must, of the evidence of revelation, 
and of the objections urged against that evidence ; which 
shall be the subject of a following chapter.* 

But the consequence of the foregoing observations is, that 
the question upon which the truth of Christianity depends, is 
scarce at all, what objections there are against its scheme, 
since there are none against the morality of it ; but what ob- 
jections there are against its evidence : or, iDhat proof there 
remains of it^ after due aUotoances made for the objectionB 
against that proof Because it has been shown, that the ofr- 
ftcHons against Christianity^ as distinguished from objections 
against its evidence^ are frivolous. For surely very little 
weight, if any at all, is to be laid upon a way of argiiing and 
objecting, which, when applied to the general constitution ^ 
nature, experience shows not to be conclusive: and such, I think, 
is the whole way of objecting treated of throughout this chap- 
ter. It is resolvable into principles, and goes upon suppositions, 
which mislead us to think, that the Author of nature would 
not act, as we experience he does ; or would act, in such and 
such cases, as we experience he does not in like cases. But 
the unreasonableness of this way of objecting will appear 
ret more evidently from hence, that the chief things thus ob- 
jected against, are justified, as shall be farther shown,! by 
distinct, particular, and full analogies, in the constitution and 
course of nature. 

But it is to be remembered, that as frivolous as objections 
of the foregoing sort against revelation are, yet, when a sup- 
posed revelation is more consistent with itself, and has a 

• Chapw 7. t Chap. 4, Utter part; and 5^6. 



Qioro general and uniform tendency to promote TUtne, tj^an, 
all circumstances considered, could have been expected firom 
enthusiam and political views ; this is a presumptive jaoof ot 
its not proceeding from them, and so of its t^uth ^ because 
we are competent judges, what might have l^^eii ^g<|Ct#4. 
fiom enthuaasm and political TiewA. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

€f ChrUhamtyf considered a$ a Scheme or CantHMunf 

impeffectly comprehended* 

It hath been now shown,* that the analogy of nature rei^ 
ders it highly credible beforehand, that, supposing a revelation 
to be made, it must contain many things very different from 
what we should have expected, and such as appear open to 
great objections ; and that this observation, in good measure, 
t kes off the force of those objections, or rather precludes them. 
But it may be alleged, that this is a very partial answer to 
such objections, or a very unsatis&ctory way of obviating 
them : because it doth not show at all, that the things object- 
ed against can be wise, just, and good ; much less, that it 
is credible they are so. It will therefore be proper to show 
this distinctly, by applying to these objections against the wis- 
dom, justice, and goodness of Christianity, the answer abovef 
given to the like o1;tjections against the constitution of nature ; 
before we consider the particular analogies in the latter, to the 
particular things objected against in the former. Now, that 
which affords a sufficient answer to objections against the 
wisdom, justice, and goodness of the constitution of nature, 
is its being a constitution, a system or scheme, imperfectly 
comprehended ; a scheme, in which means are made use il 
tc accomplish ends ; and which is carried on by general laws. 
For, from these things it has been proved, not only to be po»> 
sible, but also to be credible, that those things which are ob- 
jected against, may be consistent with wisdom, justice, and 
goodness ; nay, may be instances of them : and even that 
&e constitution and government of nature may be perfect in 
the highest possible degree. If Christianity, then, be a schenie^ 
and of the like kind, it is evident, the like objections against 
it must admit of the like answer. And, 

* In tha foregoing Chapter. 

TPartL Chap. 7, to which this aS doqg 
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W*-w< I. Christianity is a scheme, quite beyond our conriproheji- 
Bioji. The moral government of God is exercised, by ;;^iadu'. 
ally conducting things so in the course of his providence, tnai 
every one, at length, and upon the whole, shall receive accortK 
ing to his deserts \ and neither fraud nor \iolence, but uuth 
and right, shall finally prevail, Christianity is a panic ulai 
scheme under this general plan of providence, and a piirt of it, 
conducive to its completion, with regard to mankind ; consist- 
ing itself also of various parts, and a mysterious econoniy 
which has been carrying on from the time the world came 
into its present wretched state, and is still carrying on, for i's 
recovery, by a divine person, the Messiah ; * who is to gather 
together in on«^, the children of God that are scattered abroad,'* 
and establish * an everlasting kingdom, wherein dwelkib 
righteousness.'f And in order to it, after various manifesta- 
tions of things, relating to this great and general scheme ol 
Providence, through a succession of many ages ; — (* for the 
Spirit of Christ, which was in the prophets, testified before- 
hand his sufferings, and the glory that should follow : xmta 
whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto us, 
they did minister the things which are now reported unto us by 
them that have preached the gospel ; which things the angeh 
desire to look into :*J)-^-after various dispensations, looking 
forward and preparatory to this final salvation, * In the fulness 
of time,' when infinite wisdom thought fit, He, * being in the 
form or' God, made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
himself the form of a servant, and was made in th? likeness 
of men ; and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient to death, even the death of the 
cross: wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name ; that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in the earth, and things under the earth ; and that 
every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.'§ Parts likewise of this economy 
are the miraculous mission of the Holy Ghost, and his onli- 
nary assistances given to good men ; the invisible government 
which Christ at present exercises over his Church ; that which 
he himself refers to in these words, [| *In my father's house 
are many mansions — ^I go to prepare a place for you ;' and 
hia fii^.ure return to 'judge the world in righteousness, and 
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oompletelj re-establish the kingdom of God. ' For the Fa- 
ther judgeth no man ; but hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son : that all men should honour the Son, even as thej 
honour the Father.* All power is given unto him in heaven 
axid in earth.'f And he must reign, till he hath put all ene- 
mies und^ his feet. Then cometh the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; 
when he shall have put down all rule, and all authority and 
power. And when all things shall be subdued ujito him, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put 
(dl things under him, that God may be all in all.';|; Now 
little, surely, need be ssdd to show, that this system, or scheme 
of things, is but imperfectly comprehended by us. The 
Scripture expressly asserts it to be so. And, indeed, one 
cannot read a passage relating to this * great mystery of 
god]iness,'§ but what immediately runs up into something 
which shows us our ignorance in it ; as every thing in nature . 
shows us our ignorance in the constitution of nature. And 
whoever will seriously consider that part of the Christian 
scheme which is revealed in Scripture, will find so much 
more unrevealed, as will convince him, that, to all the purpo- 
ses of judging and objecting, we know as little of it, as of the 
constitution of nature. Our ignorance, therefore, is as much 
an answer to our objections against the perfection of one, as 
against the perfection of the other. ^ jr- 

n. It is obvious, too, that in the Christian dispensation, as (At^f/ty^^-^- 
much as in the natural scheme of things, means are made use • > z^* 
of to accomplish ends. And the observation of this furnishes 
us with the same answers to objections against the perfection 
of Christianity, as to objections of the like kind against the con- 
stitution of nature. It shows the credibility, that the things 
objected against, how fooliak1{ soever they appear to men, 
may be the very best means of accomplishing the very best 
ends. And their appearing foolishness is no presumption 
against this, in a scheme so greatly beyond our comprehen- 
sion. ^ . 

m. The credibility, that the Christian dispensation may^-'^^'^^< 
have been, all along, carried on by general laws, no less than ^^^<*' 
ihe course of nature, may require to be more distinctly made 
out. Condder, then, upon what ground it is we say, that the 

♦ John T. 8S, 23. f Matt, xxviii. 18. 1 1 Cor. xv, 

( 1 Tim. ill. 16. f 1 Cor. i. 18^ te 
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whole common course of nature is carried on aceerding to 
eral fore-ordained laws. We know, indeed, several of the geiu 
eral laws of matter; and a great peurt of the natural behaviout 
of living agents is reducible to general laws. But we know^ ia 
a manner, nothing, by what laws, storms, and tempests, eaitlN 
quakeS| famine,, pestUence, become the instruments of destroo* 
tion to mankind. And the laws by which peraoos bom ial» 
the world at such a time dtnd place, are of such oapocitiesy gei- 
niuses^ lempexs ; the laws, by wl^h thoughts come into wu 
mind, in a multitude of cases ; and. by which ionum^rahk 
things happen^ of the greatest influence upon the afiairs ani 
state of the world : these laws are so wholly unknown to iw, 
that, we call the events^ which come to pass by them, acci. 
dental ; though all reasonable men know certainly, that thei% 
cannot, in reality, be any such thiog as chance ; andeonchidi^ 
diat the things which have this appearance, are the result ot 
general laws^ and may be reduced into them. It is then bmt 
an exceeding little way, and in but a very few respects, thai 
we can trace up the natural course of things before us, U> 
general laws. And it is only from analogy &at we conclude 
the whole of it to be capable of being reduced into them , 
only from our seeing, that part is so. It is from our finding, 
that the course of nature, in some respects and so far, goes on 
by general laws, that we conclude thjs of the rest. And if 
that be a just groimd for such a conclusion, it is a just ground 
also, if not to conclude, yet to comprehend, to render it suppoe* 
able and credible, which is sufficient for answering objecti<MiB, 
that God's miraculous interpositioiis miay have been, all along^ 
in like manner, by general laws of wisdom. Thus, that miia* 
culous powers should be exerted at such times, upon sudi> 
occasions, in such degrees and manners, and with regard to* 
such persons, rather than others ; that the affairs of the 
world, being permitted to go on in their natural course so &r, 
should, just at such a point, have a new direction given them 
by miraculous interpositions ; that these interpositions should 
be exactly in such degrees and respects only : all this meiy 
have becai by general laws. These laws are unknown, 
indeed, to us ; but no more unknown, than the laws from 
whence it is, that some die a^ soon as they are bom, ani 
others Hve to extreme old age ; that one man is so siq)erior to 
another in understanding; with innumerable more things, 
which, as was before observed, we cannot reduce to any laws 
or rules at all, though it is taken for granted, they are as 
much reducible to general ones as gravitation. Now, if the 
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VBvealed disponsations of Providence, and miraculous interpo* 
sitiona, be b j general laws, as well as God's ordinary govern* 
ment in the course of nature, made known bj reason and 
experience ; there is no more reason to expect that every exi« 
gence, as it arises, should be provided for by these general 
laws of miraculous interposition, than that every exigence ia 
■ature should, by the general laws of nature : yet there mighl 
be wise and good reasons, that miraculous interpositions should 
be by general laws ; and that these laws should not be broken 
in upon, or deviated from, by other miracles. 

Upon the whole, then, the appearances of deficiencies aod 
inregularities in nature, is owing to its being a scheme but in 
part made known and of such a certain particular kind in 
other respects. Now we see no more reason, why the frama 
and course of nature should be such a scheme, than why 
Christianity should. And that the former is such a scheme, 
renders it credible, that the latter, upon supposition of its 
truth, may be so too. And as it is manifest, that Christianity 
is a scheme revealed but in part, and a scheme in which 
means are made use of to accomplish ends, like to that of 
nature ; so the credibility that it may have been all along 
carried on by general laws no less than the course of nature, 
has been distinctly proved. And from all this it is beforehand 
credible, that there might, I think probable that there would, 
be the like appearance of deficiencies and irregularities in 
C^iriatianity as in nature ; t. e. that Christianity would be 
liable to the like objections, as the frame of nature. And 
these objections are answereid by these observations coneem- 
iDg ChnjBtianity ; as the like objecticms against the frame ol 
nature, are answered by the like observations concerning the 
firame of nature. 



The objections against Christianity, considered as a matter 
of fiict, having, in general, been obviated in the preceding 
chapter : and the same, considered as made against the wis- 
dom and goodness of it, having been obviated in this ; the 
next thing, according to the method proposed, is to show, that 
the principal objections in particular, against Christianity, 
may be answered by particular and full analogies in nature. 
And as one of them is made a^srainst the wholQ scheH^^ qf it 
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together, as just now described, I choose to ccHxsider it here^ 
rather than in a distinct chapter by itself. The thing objected 
_. Against this scheme of the gospel is, ' That it seems to sup- 
d/^^^t 4.iJ^pose God was reduced to the necessity of a long series of in- 
A ^ /, 9 tricate means, in order to accom{^h his ends, the recovery 
Sfyi^oiu€/> and salvation of the world ; in like sort as men, for want m 
It^p^ ^tettf^'t'understanding, or power, not being able to come at their ends 
f^ei^/h^mn^, directly, are forced to go round about ways, and make use of 
many perplexed contrivances to arrive at them.' Now, every 
thing which we see shows the folly of this, considered as an 
objection against the truth of Christianity. For, according 
to our manner of conception, Grod makes use of variety of 
means, what we often think tedious ones, in the natural 
course of providence, for the accomplishment of all his ends 
Indeed, it is certain, there is somewhat in this matter quite 
beyond our con^rehension ; but the mystery is as great in 
nature as \a Christianity. We know what we ourselves aim 
at, as final ends ; and what courses we take, merely as means 
conducing to those ends. But we are greatly ignorant, how 
&r things are considered by the Author of nature, under the 
single notion of means and ends ; so as that it mayxbe said, 
this is merely an end, and that merely means, in his regard. 
And whether there be not some peculiar absurdity in our very 
manner of conception concerning this matter somewhat con- 
tradictory, arising from our extremely imperfect views of 
things, it is impossible to say. However, thus much is mani- 
fest, that the whole natural world and government of it is a 
scheme, or system; not a fixed, but a progressive one: a 
scheme, in which the operation of various means takes up a 
great length of time, before the ends they tend to can be at 
tained. The change of seasons, the ripening of the fruits ol 
the earth, the very history of a flower, is an instance of this ; 
and so is human Hfe. Thus, vegetable bodies, and those ot 
animals, though possibly formed at once, yet grow up by de- 
grees to a mature state. And thus raticxial agents, who 
animate these latter bodies, are naturally directed to form, 
each his own manners and character, by the gradual gaining 
of knowledge and experience, and by a long course of action. 
Oiur existence is not only successive, as it must be of necessity, 
but one state of our life and being is appointed by God to be 
a preparation for another ; and that, to be the means of at- 
taining to another succeeding one: Infancy to childhood; 
childhood to youth ; youth to mature age. Men are impa- 
tient, and for precipitating things : but the Author of nature 
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appears deliberate throughout his operations ; accomplishing 
his natural ends bj slow successive steps. And there is a 
plan of things beforehand laid out, which, from the nature of 
it, requires various systems of means, as well as length of 
time, in order to the carrying on its several peirts into execu- 
tion. Thus, in the daily course of natural providence, God 
operates in the very same manner as in the dispensation of 
Christianity : malang one thing subservient to another ; this, 
to somewhat farther ; and so on, through a progressive series 
of means, which extend, both backward and forward, beyond 
our utmost view. Of this manner of operation, every thing 
we see in the course of nature is as mudi an instancei as aiiy 
part of the Cihnstian djspeDsatkm. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CfHufortioiiar System of Chruiimuiai ; Ai JhpMslMMl 
of a Mediator^ and ike Redemption of the Wond by him» 

There is not, I think, any thing relating to Christianitj, 
which has been more objected against, than the mediation ol 
Christ, in some or other of its parts. Yet, upon thorough 
consideration, there seems nothing less justly liable to it 
For, 

I. The whole analogy of nature removes all imagined pre* 
sumption against the general notion of * a Mediator between 

}mC/x .,'•<■' God and man.'* For we find, all living creatures are brought 
/^ .,/i^'^'/c into the world, and their life in infancy is preserved, by the 
, / . . ^ instrumentality of others ; and every satisfaction of it, some 
way or other, is bestowed by the like means. So that the 
visible government, which God exercises over the world, is bj 
the instrumentality and mediation of others. And how fajr 
his invisible government be or be not so, it is impossible to 
determine at all by reason. And the suppodtion, that part 
of it is so, appears, to say the least, altogether as credible as 
the contrary. There is then no sort of objection, from the 
light of nature, against the general notion of a mediator be- 
tween Grod and man, considered as a doctrine of Christianity, 
or as an appointment in this dispensation ; since we find, by 
experience, that God does appoint mediators, to be the instru- 
ments of good and evil to us, the instruments of his justice 
and his mercy. And the objection here referred to is urged, 
not against mediation in that high, eminent, and peculiar 
sense, in which Christ is our mediator ; but absolutely against 
the whole notion itself of a mediator at all. 

II. As we must suppose, that the world is under the 

•^ • ^r— . MTim.ii5. 
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pi^per pKval government of Qod, or in a dtato olTdiglDn, Ink 
fore we can enter into connderation of the revealed doctrinv 
concerning the redemprti<m of it by Christ ; so that Btippon^ 
tion is here to be distinctly taken notice of. Now, the divintt 
mcmil government which religion teaches us, implieS| ^at (he 
consequence of vice shall be misery, in some future state, by 
the righteous judgment of Grod. That such consequent pun- 
ishment shall take effect by his appointment, is necessarily 
implied. But, as it is not in any sort to be supposed, that We 
are made acquainted with all the ends or reasons iox wluci^ Jf^ , 
it 18 fit future punishment should be inflicted, oft why Qod /^ ,^; / 
has appointed such and such consequent misery should ft^ ***'^'l' 
low vice ; and as we are altogether in the dark, how or ia ''' ^y ^>*^^ 
what manner it shall follow, by what immediate occasHM«,^'^'<^'^'^^"« 
or by the instrumentality of what means; there is P3 ab-^'*^^""^-' 
surdity in supposing, it may follow in a way analogous u^&fj AA.>tlot^ 
that in which many miseries follow such and such coxxmiiBM^ff^f 
of action at present; poverty, sickness, infamy, untimely in-c^. 
death by diseases, death from the hands of civil justice. 
There is no absurdity in supposing future punishment may 
fc^ow wickedness of course, as we speak, or in the way of 
natural consequences, from God's original constitution of the 
world ; from the nature he has given us, and from the condi 
tion in which he places us r or, in like manner, as a person 
rashly trifling upon a precipice, in the way of natural consef' 
quence, falls down ; in the way of natural consequence, breaks 
his limbs, suppose ; in the way of natural consequence of this, 
without help, perishes. 

Some good men may, perhaps, be offended, with hearing 
it spoken of as a supposable thing, that the future purae^ 
ments of wickedness may be in the way of natural conse« 
quence ; as if this were taking the execution of justice out (tf 
die hands of Qod, and giving it to nature. But they ^ould 
remember that when thmgs ccnne to pass according to the 
course of nature, this does not hinder them from being hiiS 
doing; who is the Gkxl of nature ; and that the Scripture as^ 
cribes those ptinishments to divine justice, which are knoWfi 
to be natural ; and which must be called so, when distii^ 
guished from such as are miraculous. But, after all, thUiT 
supposition, or rather this way of speaking, is here made ustf 
of only by way of illustration of the subject before us. For, 
since it must be admitted, that the future punishment of 
wickedness is not a matter of arbitraiy app(Hntment, but of 
ivaaon, equity, and justice ; it comes, isx aught I see, to tlltf 
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■ame thing, whether it is Buppoeed to be inflicted in a way 
analogous to that in which the temporal punishments of vice 
and folly are inflicted, or in kny other way. And though 
there were a difference, it is allowable in the present case to 
make this supposition, plainly not an incredible one. That 
future punishment may foUow wickedness in the way of 
natural consequence, or accordiog to some general laws of 
government aheady established in the universe. . 
A^/e/ ret/. ^^' Upon this supposition, or even without it, we may 
^ t^£><:'c<^>^<^obBerve somewhat, much to the present purpose, in the con- 
^t^T<i<««<^^titution of nature, or appointments of Providence: the pro* 
^^/^M4^4<f^yig[o0 which Ib made, that all the bad natural consequences 
'#v^ (w of men's actions should not always actually follow ; or, that 
such bad consequences, as, according to the settled course 
of things, would inevitably have followed, if not prevented| 
should, in certain degrees, be prevented. We are apt, pre* 
sumptuously, to imagine, that the world might have been so 
constituted, as that there would not have been any such thing 
as misery or evil. On the contrary, we find the Author of 
nature permits it. But then, he has provided relief, and, 
in many cases, perfect remedies for it, after some pains and 
difficulties ; relief and remedies even for that evil, which ia 
the fruit of our own misconduct, and which, in the course of 
nature, would have continued, and ended in our destruction, 
but for such remedies. And this is an instance both of se- 
verity and of indulgence, in the constitution of nature. Thus, 
all the bad consequences, now mentioned, of a man's trifling 
upon a precipice, might be prevented. Aiid, though all were 
not, yet some of them might, by proper interposition, if not 
rejected ; by another's coming to the rash man's relief, with 
h£s own laying hold on that relief, in such sort as the case 
requires. Persons may do a great deal themselves towards 
preventing the bad consequences of their follies ; and more 
may be done by themselves, together with the assistance of 
othars, their fellow <)reatures; which assistance nature re- 
quires and prompts us to. This is the general constitution of 
the world. Now, suppose it had been so constituted, that 
after such actions were done, as were foreseen naturally to 
draw after them misery to the doer, it should have been no 
more in human power to have prevented that naturally con- 
sequent misery, in any instance, than it is, in all ; no one can 
say, whether such a more severe constitution of things might 
not yet have been really good. But that, on the contrary, 
provision is ma ie by naturej that we may and do, to so great 
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degree, prevent the bad natural effects of our foUies ; thw 
may be called mercy, or compassion, in the original constitu- 
tion of the world ; compassion, as distinguished from good- 
ness in general. And, the whole known constitution and 
course of things affording us instances of such compassion, 
it would be according to the analogy of nature to hope, that, 
however ruinous the natural consequences of vice might be, 
from the general laws of God's government over the universe, 
yet provision might be made, possibly might have been 
originally made, for preventing those ruinous consequences 
from inevitably following ; at least from following imiversally, 
and in all cases. 

Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding this made a 
question, or spoken of as in any degree doubtful. The gene- 
rality of mankind are so far from having that awful sense of 
things, which the present state of vice and misery and dark- 
ness seems to make but reasonable, that they have scarce any 
apprehension, or thought at all, about this matter, any way ] 
and some serious persons may have spoken unadvisedly con- 
cerning it. But let us observe, what we experience to be, and 
what, from the very constitution of nature, cannot but be, the 
consequences of irregular and disorderly behaviour ; even of 
Buch rashness, wilfulness, neglects, as we scarce call vicious. 
Now, it is natural to apprehend, that the bad consequences of 
irregularity will be greater, in proportion as the irregularity is 
so. And there is no comparison between these irregularities, 
and the greater instances of vice, or a dissolute profligate dis- 
regard to all religion ; if there be any thing at all in religion y 
For, consider what it is for creatures, moral agents, presump^*^^ <^' ^^ / 
tuously to introduce that confusion and misery into the king-^6»></*'''^ 
domof God, which mankind have, in fact, introduced ; to blas-^^./f^^ ^ 
pheme the sovereign Lord of all ; to contemn his authority ; 
to be injurious to the degree they are, to their fellow-creatures, 
the creatures of God. Add, that the effects of vice, in the pre- 
sent world, are often extreme misery, irretrievable ruin, and 
even death : and, upon putting all this together, it will appear, 
that as no one can say, in what degree &tal the unprevented 
consequences of vice may be, according to the general nile of 
divine government ; so it is by no means intuitively certain, 
how far these consequences could possibly, in the nature of the 
thing, be prevented, consistently with the eternal rule of right, 
or with what is, in fact, the mcwral constitution of nature. 
However, there would be large ground to hope, that the uni- 
versal government was not so severely strict, but that there 
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wftfl room for pardon, or for having those penal conseqaenoef 
. prevented. Yet, 
/fri ea«/^ IV. There seems no probabiKty, that any thing we couM 
^tij^yl^«^*-^»*^o, would alone, and of itself, prevent them ; prevent their foL- 
^^'^f'*****f^vnngy or being inflicted. But one would think, at least, it 
(jf^.l4^i^A^^>^QjQ impossible that the conlmry should be thought certain 
A • For we are not acquainted with the whole of the case. We 

are not informed of all the reasons, which render it fit that 
future pimishments should be inflicted ; and, therefore, canriot 
know, whether any thing we could do would make such an 
alteration, as to render it fit that they should be remitted. We 
do not know, what the whole natural or appointed consequen- 
ces of vice' are, nor 'in what way they would follow, if not pre 
vented ; and, therefore, can in no sort say, whether we coul^ 
do any thing, which would be sufficient to prevent them 
Our ignorance being thus manifest, let us recoUect the analogy 
of nature, or providence. For though this may be but a slight 
ground to raise a positive opinion upon in this matter, yet it is 
sufficient to answer a mere arbitrary assertion, without £tny 
kind of evidence, urged by way of objection against a doctrine, 
the proof of which is not reason, but revelation. Consider, 
then, people ruin their fortunes by extravagance ; they bring 
diseases upon themselves by excess ; they incur the penalties 
of civil laws, and surely civil government is natural : will sor- 
row for these follies past, and behaving well for the future, 
alone and of itself, prevent the natural consequences of them ? 
On the contrary, men*s natural abilities of helping themselves 
are often impaired ; or, if not, yet they are forced to be be- 
holden to the assistance of others, upon several accounts, and 
in difl!erent ways: assistance which they would have had no 
occasion for, had it not been for their misconduct ; but which, 
in the disadvantageous condition they have reduced them- 
selves to, is absolutely necessary to their recovery, and re- 
trieving their aflfairs. Now, since this is our case, considering 
ourselves merely as inhabitants of this world, and as having 
a temporal interest here, under the natural government of 
God, which, however, has a great deal moral in it ; why v 
it not supposable, that this may be our case also in our more 
important capacity, as under his perfect moral government 
and having a more general and future interest depending ? If 
we have misbehaved in this higher capacity, and rendered 
ourselves obnoxious to the future punishment which God has 
annexed to vice \ it is plainly credible, that behaving well fo( 
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tiM time to come, maj be — not useless, God forbid — ^but 
whoUj insufficient, alone and of itself, to prevent that punish" ^ 

ment ; or to put us in the condition which we should havo | 

been in, had we preserved our innocence. j 

And though we ought to reason with all reverence, when- | 

ever we reason concerning the divine conduct, yet it maj be 
added, that it is clearly contrary to all our notions of govern- 
ment, as well as to what is, in fact, the general constitution 
of nature, to suppose that doing well for the future, should 
in all cases, prevent all the judicial bad consequences of hav- 
ing done evil, or aU the punishment annexed to disobedience. 
And we have manifestly nothing from whence to determine, 
in what degree, and in what cases, reformation would pre- 
vent this punishment, even supposing that it would in some. 
And, though the efficacy of repentance itself alone, to pre- 
vent what mankind had rendered themselves obnoxious to, 
aaad recover what they had forfeited, is now insisted upon, in 
qyposition to Christianity ; yet, by the geneml prevalence of 
propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen world, this notion, of 
repentance alone being sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to 
be contrary to the general sense of mankind. 

Upon the whole, then, had the laws, the general laws of 
God's government, been permitted to opemte, without any 
mterposition in our behalf, the future punishment, for aught 
we know to the contrary, or have any reason to think, must 
inevitably have followed, notwithstanding any thing we could 
have done to prevent it. Now, ^ ^ 

V. In this darkness, or this light of nature, call it which you rit^^r^-- . 
please, revelation comes in; confirms every doubting fear, which ^*' " ' •• • /' 
could enter into the heart of man, concerning the future un- ^^^^^ a^ 0^,1^ 
prevented consequence of wickedness ; supposes the world ^'^"y*"^' 
to be in a state of ruin, (a supposition which seems the very^?^^'"*'^ 
groimd of the Christian dispensation, and wliich, if notproveable 
by reason, yet it is in no wise contrary to it ;) teaches us, too, 
that the rules of divine government axe such, as not to admit of 
pardon immediately and directly upon repentance, or by the 
iole efficacy of it ,* but then teaches, at the same time, what 
nature might justly have hoped, that the moral government of 
the imiverse was not so rigid, but tl;at there was room for an 
interposition to avert the fatal consequences of vice ; which 
therefore, by this means, does admit of pardon. Revelation 
teaches us, that the unknown laws of God's more general 
government, no less than the particular laws by which we 
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experience he governs us at present, are compassionate,^ as 
well as good, in the more general notion of goodness ; and 
that he hath mercifully provided, that there should be an 
interposition to prevent the destruction of himian kind, what- 
ever that destruction unprevented would have been. ' God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth,' not, to be sure, in a speculative, but m 
a practical sense, * that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish ;'t gave his son in the same way of goodness to the 
world, as he affords particular persons the friendly assistance 
of their fellow-creatures, when, without it, their temporal ruin 
would be the certain consequence of their follies; in the 
same way of goodness, I say, though in a transcendent and 
infinitely higher degree. And the Son of God * loved us, and 
have himself for us,' with a love which he himself compares 
to that of human friendship ; though, in this ease, aU com- 
parisons must fall infinitely short of the thing intended to 
be illustrated by them. He interposed in such a manner, as 
was necessary and effectual to prevent that execution of jus- 
tice upon sinners, which God had appointed should otherwise 
have been executed upon them ; or in such a manner, as 
to prevent that punishment from actually following, which, 
according to the general laws of divine government, must 
have followed the sins of the world, had it not been for sucb 
interposition.J 

If any thing here said should appear, upon first thought, 
inconsistent with divine goodness, a second, I am persuaded, 

♦ Page I28,&c f John iii. IG. 

} It cannot, I suppose, be imagined, cren by Che most cursory reader, 
that it is, in any sort, affirmed, or implied, in any thing said intKis chap- 
ter, that none can have the benefit of the general redem{>tion, but such 
as have the advantage of being made acquainted with it in the present 
life. — ^But, it may be needful to mention, that several questions, which 
have been brought into the subject before us, and determined, are not is 
tile least entered into here; (questions which have been, I fear, raably 
determined, and, perhaps, with equal rashness, contrary ways. For in* 
stance : Whether God could have saved the world by other means than 
the death of Christy consistently :with the general laws of his government ? 
And, had not Christ came into the world, what would have been the 
future condition of the better sort of men : those just persons over the 
fiice of the earth, for whom Manassas in his prayer asserts, repentance 
was not appointed 7 The meaning of the fhrst of these questions is 
p*eatly ammguous ; and neither of them can properly be answered, 
without going upon that iafinitely absurd supposition, that we know 
the whole of Uie case. And, perhaps, the very inquiry, tokat would havt 
falhwed if God had not done as he has 7 may have in it some very great 
iropropiiety ; and ought not to be carried on any farther than is 
8»ry to help our partial and inadequate conceptions of things^ 
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Tdll entirely remove that appearance. For, were we to sup- 
pose the constitution of things to be such, as that the whole 
creation must have ccrished, had it not been for somewhat, 
which God had appointed should be in order to prevent that 
ruin ; even this supposition would not be inconsistent, in anj de- 
gree, with the most absolutely perfect goodness. But stillitmay 
be thought, that this whole manner of treating the subject be- 
fore us, supposes mankind to be naturally in a very strange 
state. And truly so it does. But it is not Christianity which 
has put us into this state. Whoever will consider the manifold 
miseries, and the extreme wickedness of the world ; that the 
best have great wrongnesses with themselves, which they 
complain o^ and endeavour to amend ; but, that the gene- 
rality grow more profligate and corrupt with age : that hea- 
then moralists thought the present state to be a state of punish- 
ment; and, what might be added, that the earth, ourhalntation, 
has the appearance of being a ruin : whoever, I say, will con- 
sider all these, and some other obvious things, will think he 
has little reason to object against the Scripture account, that 
mankind is in a state of degradation ; against this being the 
fact : how difficult soever he may think it to account for, 
or even to form a distinct conception of, the occasions and cir- 
cumstances of it. But that the crime of our first parents was 
the occasion of our being placed in a more disadvantageous 
condition, is a thing throughout, and particularly analogous 
to what we see, in the daily course of natural Providence ; as 
the recovery of the world, by the interposition of Christ, has 
been shown to be so in general. 

VI. The particular manner in which Christ interposed in the 
redemption of the world, or his office as Mediator, in the .^t^turyu^t >" 
largest sense, heUoeen God and manj is thus represented to r jLu^^^a^a^ 
us in the Scripture : * He is the light of the world ;'* the ro-^ij.,--jf 
vealer of the will of God in the most eminent sense : He is a^^^^"*^ 
proptiatory sacrifice j'f * the Lamb of God ;' J and as he vo- 
luntarily oflTered himself up, he is styled our High-Priest. § 
And, which seems of peculiar weight, he is described before, 
hand in the Old Testament, under the same characters of a 
priest, and expiatory victim. || And whereas it is objected, 

* John i. and yiii. 18. 

fRom. iij. 85, and v. 11. ICor. y. 7. Eph. ▼. 2. lJ<^n iL 2. 
Matt. xxvi. 88. 
I John i. 89, 36, and throughout the book of Revelation. 

i Throughout the Epi§tle to the Hebrews. 
Iia liii. Dan. ix. 84. PsaUn ex. 4» 
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that all this is mefely by waj of allusion to the sacxifices of 
the Mosaic law, the apostle, on the contrary, affirms, that the 
' law was a shadow of good things to come, and not the very 
image of the things ;'* and that the priests that offer gifts 
according to the law — serve unto the example and shadow 
of heavenlj things, sua Moses was admonished of Gk)d, when 
he was about to make the tabernacle. ' For see,' saith he, 
' that thou make all things according to the pattern showed 
to thee in the mount -/I t . e. the Levitical priesthood was a 
shadow of the priesthood of Christ, in like manner as the ta- 
bernacle made by Moses was according to that showed him 
in the Moimt. The priesthood of Christ and the tabernacle 
in the Mount, were the originals : of the former of which, the 
Levitical priesthood was a type ; and of the latter, the taber- 
nacb made by Moses was a copy. The doctrine of this 
epistle, then, plainly is, that the legal sacrifices were allusioDs 
to the great and final atonement to be made by the blood of 
Christ ; and not that this was an allusion to those. Nor can 
any thing be more express and determinate, than the follow- 
ing passage : ' It is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sin. Wherefore, when he cometh 
into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering,' t . e. of bulls 
and of goats, ' thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou pre- 
pared me — ^Lo, I come to do thy will, O God. — By which 
will we are sanctified, through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for alL';|; And to add one passage more 
of the like kind : ' Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many ; and unto them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time, without sin ^ i. e. without bearing sin, as he did 
at his first coming, by being an offering for it; without 
having our iniquities again laid upon Attn, without being any 
more a sin-offering ; — ^ Unto them that look for him shall he 
appear the second time, without sin, unto 6alvatiQn.'§ Nor 
do the inspired writers at all confine themselves to this man 
ner of speaking concerning the satisfaction of Christ, but de- 
clare an efficacy in what he did and suffered for us, additional 
to, and beyond mere instruction, example, and government, 
in a great variety of expression : * That Jesus should die for 
that nation,' the Jews ; ' and not for that nation only, but that 
also,' plainly by the efficacy of his death, * he should gathef 
together in one the children of Gk)d that were scattered 

♦Heb.x.1. t Heb. viJL 4, 6. tHeb.x.4^ 5,7,9, la 

5Heb.ix.88. 
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mbfoad :** that ' he suffered for sins, the just for the unjust .-'f 
that ^he gave his life, himself, a ransom :'| that *we are 
bought, bought with a price :'§ that * he redeemed us with 
his blood ; redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us :'|| that he is our ' advocate, intercessor, 
and propitiation :'ir that * he was made perfect (or consum- 
mate) through sufferings ; and being thus made perfect, he 
became the author of salvation :'** that ' God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself, by the death of his Son by 
the cross; not imputing their trespasses unto them I'tt ^^^ 
lastly, that * through death he destroyed him that had the 
power of death.* J J Christ, then, having thus 'humbled 
himself, and become obedient to death, even the death of the 
cross, Qod also hath highly exalted him, smd given him a 
name which is above every name ; hath given all things ii\to 
his hands ; hath committed all judgment unto him ; that all 
men should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.'§§ 
For, * worthy is the Leimb that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and Vrisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, 
and blessing ! And every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, heard I, saying. Blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever !'(||| 

These passages oi Scripture seem to comprehend and ejt 
press the chief parts of Christ's office, as mediator between 
Gkxi and man ; so far, I mean, as the nature of this his office 
is revealed ; and it is usually treated of by divines under 
three heads. 

Fhnt^ He was, by the way of eminence, the Prof^et : * that /> // / 
Ptophet that should come into the world,'1Fir to declare the di- ^''^'; ' '-' ' 
vine will. He published anew the law of nature, which men <^J^^ ^/ 
had corrupted; and the very knowledge of which, to some^^^^?*, 
degree, was lost among them. He taught mankind, taught 
us authoritatively, to ' live soberly, righteously and godly in 

« John zL 51 , 59. f IPet iii. 18. 

\ Matt. zx. S8. Maik z. 45. 1 Tim. li 6. 

itPeLiil. Rev.ziT.4. 1Cor.Ti.tO. 
lPet.L19. ReT.T.9. GaLiiLlS. 
f Heb. TiL 25. 1 John iL 1, 2. 
♦♦Hcb.ii. 10, andv.9. 
ft 2 Cor. ▼. 19. Rom. v. 10. Eph. iL 16. 

II Heb. ii. 14. See alto a remarkable passage in the fiook «f Job, 
Kzxiii. 24. 

§§Phii.ii.8,9. John iii. 35, and v. 22, 23. 

III Rev. r. 12, 13. . TT John vi. 14. 
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this present world,' in expectation of the future judgment of 
Qod. He confirmed the truth of t^s moral system of natme, 
and gave us additional evidence of it ; the evidence of testi- 
mony.* He distinctly revealed the- manner in which Giod 
would be worshipped, the efficacy of repentance, and the re- 
wards and punishments of a future Ufe. Thus he was a pro- 
phet in a sense in which no other ever was. To which is to 
be added, that he set us a perfect ' example, that we should 
follow his steps.' 
)iu :7c€'^i Secondly^ Ho has a * kingdom, which is not of this world ' 
/ -^ x^ , He founded a church, to be to mankind a standing memorial 
' * ^ of religion, and invitation to it ; which he promised to be with 

/• f> always, even to the end. He exercises an invisible govem- 
' ^ / ment over it himself, and by his Spirit ; over that part of it 

/u c/t^ which is militant here on earth, a government of discipline, 
' for the perfecting of the saints, fbs Uie edifying his body ; till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of tho 
stature of the fulness of Christ.''t' Of this church, all persons 
scattered over the world, who live in obedience to his laws, 
are members. For these he is ' gone to prepare a place, and 
will come again to receive them unto himself, that where he 
is, there they may be also ; and reign with him for ever and 
ever :';[; and likewise ^ to take vengeance on them that know 
not God, and obey not his gospel.'§ 

Against these parts of Christ's office, I find no objections 
but what are fully obviated in the beginning of this Chapter. 
' ' ' 'fiY'Wit^* Lastly J Christ offered himself a propitiatory sacrifice, and 
/^ - /, ' " made atonement for the sins of the world : which is mentioned 
' ' '^, last, in regard to what is objected against it. Sacrifices of ex- 
piation were commanded the Jews, and obtained amongst most 
other nations, from tradition, whose original probably was reve- 
lation. And they were continually repeated, both occasuxi* 
ally and at the returns of stated times ; and made up greet 
part of the external religion of mankind. * But now once in 
the end of the world Christ appeared, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself || And this sacrifice was in the highest 
degree, and with the most extensive influence, of that efficacy 
for obtaining pardon of sin, which the heathens may be sup. 
posed to have thought their sacrifices to have been, and whick 

♦ Page 163, &c t Eph. iv. 12, 13. 

1 John xiT. 2, 3. Rev. iii. 21, and xl. 15. 
{2The88.L8. ilHeb.u.26. 
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the Jewish sacii^ces really were in some degree, and with 
regard to some persons. 

How^ and in what particular way, it had this efficacy, there 
are not wcmting persons who have endeavoured to explain ; 
but I do not find that the Scripture has explained it. Wo 
seem to be very much in the dark concerning the numner in 
which the ancients understood atonement to be made, t . e, par- 
don to be obtained, by sacrifices. And if the Scripture has, 
as surely it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of Christ 
mysterious, left somewhat in it imrevealed, all conjectures 
about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet at least uncer- 
tain. Nor has any one reason to complain for want of lar* 
ther information, unless he can show his claim to it. 

Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy of what 
Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond what the Scrip 
ture has authorized ; others, probably because they could not 
explain it, have been for taking it away, and confining his office 
as Redeemer of the world, to his instruction, example, and go 
vemment of the church ; whereas the doctrine of the gospel 
appears to be, not only that he taught the efficacy of repen- 
tance, but rendered it of the efficacy which it is, by what he 
did and sufifered for us : that he obtained for us the benefit of 
having our repentance accepted unto eternal life : not only that 
he revealed to sinners, that they were in a capacity of salva- 
tion, and how they might obtain it ; but, moreover, that he put 
them into this capacity of salvation, by what he did and suf- 
fered for them ; put us into a capacity of escaping future pun- 
ishment, and obtaining future happiness. And it is our wis- 
dom thankfully to accept the benefit, by perfornung the con- 
ditions upon which it is offered, on our part, without ^puting 
how it was procured on his. For, Vr 

VIL Since we neither know by what means punishment 
in a future state would have followed wickedness in this ; not 
in what manner it would have been infficted, had it not been 
prevented ; nor all the reasons why its infliction would have 
been needful ; nor the particular nattire of that state of hap- 
piness which Christ has gone to prepare for his disciples ; 
and since we are ignorant how far any thing which we could 
do, would, alone and of-itself, have been efifectual to prevent 
that punishment to which we are obnoxious, and recover that 
happiness which we had forfeited ; it is most evident we are 
QOt judges, antecedently to revelation, whether a mediator 
was or was not necessary to obtain those ends ; to prevent 
Ihat futiue pimishment, and bring mankind to the final hap 
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fiaeaa of their nature. And for the very same feemaoB^ upon 

supposition of the necessitj of a mediator, ve are no more 
judges, antecedently to revelaticm, of the whole nature of his 
office, or the several parts of which it consists ; of what was 
fit and requisite to be assigned him, in cvder to accomplish the 
ends of divine Providence in the appointment. And from 
hence it f(^ws, that to object against the expediency or use- 
fulness of particular things revealed to have been done or 
suffered by him, because we do not see how they w«re 
conducive to those ends, is highly absurd. Yet no&nng » 
more c<Hnmon to be met with, than this absurdity. But i it 
be acknowledged beforehand, that we are not judges in the 
case, it is evident that no objection can, with any shadow of 
Teas;n> urged against any particular^ «fciri8t>. medi. 
atorial office revealed in Scripture, till it can be shown posi > 
tively, not to be requisite, gs conducive, to the ends proposed 
to be accomplished ; or that it is in itself unreasonable. 
9 /cLt/t€ui£o< -^^ there is one objection made against the satis&ction of 
^ / /' ^tlhnst, which looks to be of this positive kind ; that the doe- 
' '/'.^ *^1 ' trine of his being af^Konted to suffer for the sins of the world, 
^^f<t^e( represents God as being indififerent whether he pimished the 
innocent or the guilty. Now, from the foregdng observa 
tions, we may see the extreme slightness of all such objec 
tions ; and, (though it is most certain all who make them do 
not see the ccmsequence,) that they conclude altogether as 
much against God's whole c»iginal constitution of nature, 
and the whole daily course of divine Providence, in the go- 
vernment of the world, t. e. against the whole scheme of 
theism and the whole notion of religion, as against Christianity. 
For th^vvorld is a constitution, or system, whose parts have 
a muXRl reference to each other; and there is a scheme <rf 
things gradually carrjnng on, called the course of nature, to 
the carrying on of which God has appointed us, in various 
ways, to contribute. And when, in the daDy course of 
natural providence, it is ajqpointed that kmocent i^ople shouki 
suffer for the faults of the guilty, this is liable to the very 
same objection as the instance we are now consideriag. The 
infinitely greater importance of that appointment of Chri»« 
tianity which is objected against, does not hmder but it may 
be, as it plainly is, an appcnntment of the very same kind 
with what the world affords us daily examples of. Nay, if 
there were any force at all in the objection, it would be 
stronger, in one respect, against natural providence, than 
against Christianity^ because, uiKler the former, we are in 
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inanj cases commanded, and even necessitated, whether ire 
will or no, to suffer for the fauhs of others ; whereasAe 
sufTerings of Christ were vduntary. The worM*s beings 
under the righteous govermnent of God, does indeed implj, 
that finally, and upon the whole, every one shall receive ac- 
cording to his personal deserts ; and the general doctrine of 
the whole Scripture is, that this shall be the completion of f^iiay^ti*^^ 
the divine government. But, during the progress, and, ^or ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ought we know, even in order to the completion of this moral 
scheme, vicarious punishments may be fit, and absolutely 
necessary. Men, by their follies, run themselves into ex- 
treme distress; into difficulties which would be absolutely 
ibtal to them, were it not for the interposition and assistance 
of others. ' God commands by the law of nature, that we 
afford them this assistance, in many cases where we cannot 
do it without very great pains, and labour, and sufferings to 
ourselves. And we see in what variety of ways one person's 
sufferings contribute to the relief of another ; and how, or by 
what particular means, this comes to pass, or follows, from 
the constitution and laws of nature, which come imder our 
notice; and being familiarized to it, men are not shocked 
with it. So that the reason of their insisting upon objections 
of the foregoing kind, against the satisfaction of Christ, is^ 
either that diey do not consider God's settled and uniform ap- 
pointment as his appointment at all, or else they forget that 
vicarious punishment is a providential appointment of every 
days experience : and then, from their being unacquainted 
with the more general laws of nature, or divine government 
over the world, and not seeing how the sufferings of Christ 
could contribute to the redemption of it, unless by arbitrary 
and tjnrannical will, they conclude his sufferings could not 
contribute to it any other way. And yet, what has been 
often alleged in justification of this doctrine, even from the 
apparent natural tendency of this method of our redemption — 
its tendency to vindicate the authority of God's laws, and 
deter his creatures from sin: this has never yet been an- 
swered, and is, I think, plainly unanswerable : though I am 
hi from thinking it an account of the whole of the case. But 
without taking this into consideration, it abundantly appears, 
from the observations above made, that this objection is, not 
an objection against Christianity, but against the whole 
general constitution of nature. And if it were to be consid- 
ered as an objection against Christianity, or considering it as 
\t is, an objection against the constitution of nature, it amounts 

9 
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to no more in conclusion than this, that a divine a^^intmeot 
caipiot be necessary, or expedient, because the objector doM 
not discern it to be so ; though he must own that the nature 
of the case is such, as renders him incapable of judging whe- 
ther it be 80 or not \ or of seeing it to be necessary, though it 
were so. 

' It is indeed a matter of great patience to reasonable men, 
to find people arguing in this manner ; objecting against the 
credibility of such particular things revealed in Scripture, that 
they do not see the necessity or expediency of them. For, 
though it is highly right, and the most pious exercise of our 
understanding, to inquire with due reverence into the ends 
and reasons of God's dispensations ; yet, when those reasons 
are concealed, to argue iirom our ignorance, that such dis- 
pensations cannot be from God, is infinitely absurd. The 
presmnption of this kind of objections seems almost lost in 
the folly of them. And the folly of them is yet greater, when 
they are urged, as usually they are, against things in Chris- 
tianity analogous, or like to those natural dispensations of 
Providence, which are matter of experience. Let reason be 
kept to ; and, if any part of Che Scripture account of the re- 
demption of the world by Christ can be shown to be really con- 
trary to it, let the Scripture, in the name of Go4 be given up : 
but let not such poor creatures as we, go on objecting against an 
infinite scheme, that we do not see the necessity or usefulness 
of aH its parts, and call this reasoning ; and, which still fur- 
ther heightens the absurdity in the present case, parts which 
we are not actively concerned in. For, it may be worth men- 
tioning, 

Lcutly, That not only the reason of the thing, but the whole 
analogy of nature, should teach us, not to expect to have the 
like information concermng the divine conduct, as concerning 
our own duty. God instructs us by experience, (for it is 
not reason, but experience, which instructs us,) what good 
or bad consequences will follow from our acting in such 
and such manners ; and by this he directs us how we are 
to behave ourselves. But, though we are sufficiently in- 
structed for {he common purposes of life, yet it is but an 
almost infinitely small part of natural providence which we 
are at all let into. The case is the same with regard to 
revelation. The doctrine of a mediator between God and 
man, against which it is objected, that the expediency oi 
some things in it is not imderstood, relates only to what was 
done on God's part in the appointment, and on the Mediator's 
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ID the execution of it. For what is required of us, in COD- 
■equence of this gracious dispensation, is another subject, 'm 
which none can complain for want of information. The con- 
stitution of the wcNfld, and Grod's natural government over it, 
is all mystery, as much as the Christian dispensation. Yet 
undeAhe first, he has given men all things pertaining to life ; 
and under the other, all things pertaining unto godliness. And 
It may be added, that there is nothing hard to be accounted 
fixc in any of the common precepts of Christianity ; though, 
if there were, surely a divine command is abundantly suf- 
ficient to lay us under the strongest obligations to obedience. 
But the fiict is, that the reasons of all the Christian precepts 
are evident. Positive institutions are manifestly necessary to 
keep up and propagate religion amongr X mankind. And our 
duty to Christ, the internal and external worship of him ; this 
part of the religion of the gospel manifestly arises out of what 
he has done and suffered, his authority and dominion, and 
Kbe lelatioa which he is revealed to stsudd in to us. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Of l&e wainX of Umver9aUty in ReveUUion ; and of the $i^ 
posed Deficiency in the Proof of iL 

It has been thought by some persons, that if the evidence 
of revelation appears doubtful, this itself turns into a posdtive 
ar^ment against it ; because it cannot be supposed, that, if 
ii were true, it would be left to subsist upon doubtful evidence 
And the objection against revelation, from its not being uni- 
versal, is often insisted upon as of great weight. 

Now, the weakness of these opinions may be shown, by 
observing the suppositions on which they are founded, whi(^ 
are really such as these ; — ^that it cannot be thought God 
would have bestowed any &vour at all upon us, unless in the 
degree which, we think, he might, and which, we imagine, 
would be most to our particular advantage ; and also, that it 
cannot be thought he would bestow a favour upon any, unless 
he bestowed the same upon all : suppositions which we find 
contradicted, not by a few instances in God's natural govern- 
ment of the world, but by the general analogy of nature 
together. 

Persons who speak of the evidence of religion as doubtful, 
and of this supposed doubtfulness as a positive argumem 
against it, should be put upon considering, what that evidence 
indeed is, which they act upon with regard to their tempo- 
ral interests. For, it is not only extremely difficult, but, in 
many cases, absolutely impossible, to balance pleasure and 
pain, satisfaction and uneasiness, so as to be able to say, on 
which side the overplus is. There are the like difficulties and 
impossibilities, in making the due allowances for a change of 
temper and taste, for satiety, disgusts, ill health ; any of which 
render men incapable of enjoying, after they have obtained, 
what they most eagerly desired. Numberless, too, are the 
accidents, besides that one of imtimely death, which iaay 
even probably disappoint the best concerter' schemes ; and 
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■trong objections are often seen to lie against tbem, not tabe 
removed or answered, but which seem overbalanced by rea* 
aaoa oa the other side ; so as that the certain difficulties and 
dangers of the pursuit are, by every one, thought justly dis- 
regarded, upon account of there appearing greater advantages 
m case of success, though there be but htUe probability of it. 
ZfOf %, Every one observes our liableness, if we be not upon 
our guard, to be deceived by the falsehood of men, and the fieilse 
appearances of things ; and this danger must be greatly in- 
creased, if there be a strong bias within, suppose from indulged 
passion, to favour the deceit. Hence arises that great uncez- 
tainty and doubtfulness of proo^ wherein our temporal inter- 
est really consists; what are the most probable means of 
attaining it ; and whether those means will eventually \» 
successful. And numberless instances there are, in the daily 
course of life, in which all men think it reasonable to engage 
in pursuits, though the probability is greatly against succeed- 
ing ; and to make such provision for themselves, as it is sup- 
posable they may have occasion for, though the plain acknow- 
ledged probability is, that they never shaL Then those who 
thiak the objection against revelation, from its light not being 
universal, to be of weight, should observe, that the Author 5 
nature, in numberless instances, bestows that upon some, 
which he does not upon others, who seem equally to stand in 
Beed of it Indeed, he appears to bestow all his gifts with 
the most promiscuous variety, among creatures of the same 
species : health and strength, capacities of prudence and of 
Imowledge, means of improvement, riches, and all external ad- 
vantages. And as there are not any two men found of exactly 
like shape and features, so, it is probable, there are not any two 
fji an exactly like constitution, temper, and situation, with re- 
gard to the goods and evils of fife. Yet, notwithstanding 
Siese uncertainties and varieties, God does exercise a natural 
government over the world ; and there is such a thing as a 
prudent and imprudent institution of life, with regard to our 
health and our affairs, imder that his natural govemmait. 

As neither the Jewish nor Christian revelation have be^ 
universal, and as they have been afibf ded to a greats or less 
part of the world, at different times, so, likewise, at different 
times, both revelations have had different degrees of evidence. 
The Jews who lived duiing the succession of prophets, that 
b, from Moses till after the Captivity, had higher evidence of 
the truth o( their religion, than those had who lived in the 
intw^ between the last-mentioned period and the coming <tf 
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Cbxiat. And the first Chnstiacs had higher evidence of tbs 
miracles wrought in attestation of Christianity than what wq 
have now. They had also a strong presumptive proof of the 
truth of it, perhaps of much greater force, in way of argu- 
ment, than many may think, of which we have very little re- 
maining ; I mean, the presimiptive proof of its truth from the 
influence which it had upon the lives of the generality of its 
professors. And we, or future ages, may possibly have a proot 
of it, which they could not have, from the conformity between 
the prophetic lustory, and the state of the world, and of Chris- 
tianity. And farther : If we were to suppose the evidence, 
which some have of religion, to amount to little more than 
seeing that it may be true, but that they remain in great doubts 
and imcertainties about both its evidence and its nature, and 
great perplexities concerning the rule of life; others to have 
a full conviction of the truth of religion, with a distinct know 
ledge of their duty ; and others severally to have all the inter- 
mediate degrees of religious light and evidence, which lie be- 
tween these two. — ^If we put the case, that for the present it 
was intended revelation should be no more than a sinall light, 
in the midst of a world greatly overspread, notwithstanding it, 
with ignorance and darkness ; that certain glimmerings of 
this light should extend, and be directed, to remote distances, 
in such a manner as that those who really partook of it 
should not discern from whence it originally came ; that 
some, in a nearer situation to it, should have its light ob- 
scured, and, in different ways and degrees, intercepted ; and 
that others should be placed within its clearer influence, and 
be much more enlivened, cheered, and directed by it ; but yet, 
that even to these it should be no more than ' a light shimng 
in a dark place :' all this would be perfectly uniform and of a 
piece with the conduct of Providence, in the distribution of its 
other blessings. If the frict of the case really were, that 
some have received no light at all from the Scripture ; as 
many ages and coimtries in the heathen world : that others, 
though they have, by means of it, had essential or natural 
religion enforced upon their consciences, yet have never had 
the genuine Scripture revelation, with its real evidence, pro- 
po8^ to their consideration ; and the ancient Persians and 
modem Mahometans may possibly be instances of people in a 
situation somewhat like to this : that others, though they 
have had the Scripture laid before them as of divine revelar 
tion, yet have had it with the system and evidence of Chns- 
tianity so interpolate, the system so comiptsd, the evidtnoa 
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io blended with false miracles, as to leave the mind in the 
utmost doubtfulness and uncertainty about the whole ;«which 
may be the state of some thoughtful men in most of those na« 
Cions who call themselves Christian : and, Itutly^ that others 
have had Christianity offered to them in its genuine simplicity, 
and with its proper evidence, as persons in countries and 
churches of civil and of Christian Hberty ; but, however, that 
even these persons are left in great ignorance in many 
respects, and have by no means light afforded them enough 
to satisfy their cmiosity, but only to regulate their life, to 
teach them their duty, and encourage them in the carefid 
discharge of it : I say, if we were to suppose this somewhat 
of a general true account of the degrees of moral and reli- 
gious light and evidence, which were intended to be afforded 
mankind, and of what has actually been and is their situa- 
tion, in their moral and religious capacity, there would be 
nothing in all this ignorance, doubtfidness, and uncertainty, 
in all these varieties and supposed disadvantages of some in 
comparison of others, respecting religion, but may be paralleled 
by manifest analogies in the lAdtural dispensations of Provi- 
dence at present, and considering ourselves merely in our 
'temporal capacity. 

Nor is there any thing shocking in all this, or which would 
■eem to bear hard upon the moral administration in nature, if 
we would really k^p in mind, that every one should be 
dealt equitably with ; instead of forgetting this, or explaining 
it away, afler it is acknowledged in words. All shadow of 
injustice, and indeed all harsh appearances, in this various 
economy of Providence, would be lost, if we wotild keep in 
mind, that every merciful allowance should be made, and no 
more be required of any one, than what might have been 
equitably expected of him, from the circumstances in which 
ine was placed ; and not what might have been expected, had 
he been placed in other circumstances : t. e. in Scripture lan- 
guage, that every man shall be * accepted according to what 
he had, not according to what he had not.'* This, however, 
doth not by any means imply, that all persons' condition here 
b equally advantageous with respect to futurity. And 
Providence's designing to place some in greater darkness 
with respect to religious knowledge, is no more a reason why 
Ihey should not endeavour to get out of that darkness, and 
ethers to bring them out of it, than why ignorant and slow 

♦ 9 Cor. viiu 1«. 
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peopiB, ill matters of other knowledge, should not endeayoitf 
to loBifp^ or should not be instructed. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the same wise and 
good principle, whatever it was, which disposed the Author ii 
nature to make different kinds and orders of creatures, dis- 
posed him also to place creatures of like kinds in difer^>t 
situations ; and that the same principle which disposed him to 
make creatures of different moral capacities, disposed him also 
to ]dace creatures of like moral capacities in different reli- 
gious situaticHis ; and even the same creatures, in different pe> 
riods of their being. And the account or reason of this, is also 
most probably the account why the constitution of things is 
such, as that creatures of moral natures or capacities, for a 
CCHasiderable part of that duration in which they are living 
agents, are not at all subjects of morality and religion ; but 
grow up to be so^ and grow up to be so more and more, gra« 
dually, from childhood to mature age. 

What, in particular, is the account or reason of these 
thiogs, wc must be greatly in the dark, were it only that we 
know so very little even of our own case. Our present state 
may pos^bly be the consequence of somewhat past, which 
we are wholly ignorant of; as it has a reference to somewhat* 
to come, of which we know scarce any more than is neces- 
sary for practice. A system or constitution, in its notion, 
implies variety ; and so complicated a one as this world, very 
great variety. So that were revelation universal, yet from 
men's different capacities of understanding, from the different 
lengths of their lives, their different educations and other ex- 
ternal circumstances, and from their difference of temper and 
bodily constitution, their religious situations would be widely 
different, and the disadvantage of some in comparison oi 
others, perhaps, altogether as much as at present. And the 
true account, whatever it be, why mankind, or such a part of 
mankind, are placed in this condition of ignorance, must be 
supposed also the tru« account of our farther ignorance, in 
not knowing the reasons why, or whence it is, that they are 
placed in this condition. But the following practical refleo- 
tk>ns may deserve the serious consideration of those persons, 
who ihmk the circumstances of mankind, or their own, in the 
., f^ forementioned respects, a ground of complaint. 
^- '^1"^ First J The evidence of religion not appearing obvious^ 
^ic^'iptiff^ c<»stitute one particular part of some men's trial in the 
» JiiJ^:^v'.P^^y^^^^ ^^'^^ J ^^ ^^ S?^®^ ^^°P® ^or a virtuous exerci&e, or 
■ '■'".vi-^fi \ vicious neglect, of their understanding, in examininff or nor 
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examining into that evidence. There seems no possible rear 
BOO to be given, why we may not be in a state of moral pro- 
bation, with regard to the exercise of our understanding upon 
the subject of religion, as we are with regard to our behaviour 
in common affairs. The former is as much a thing within 
our power and choice as the latter. And I suppose it is to 
be laid down for certain, that the same character, the same 
inward principle, which, after a man is convinced of the 
truth of religion, renders him obedient to the precepts of it, 
would, were he not thus convinced, set him about an exam* 
ination of it, upon its system and evidence being ofiered to his 
thoughts ; and that in the latter state, his examination would 
be with an impartiality, seriousness, and solicitude, proportion- 
able to what his obedience is in the former. And as inatten- 
tion, negligence, want of all serious concern, about a matter 
of such a nature and such importance, when offered to men's 
consideration, is, before a distinct conviction of its truth, as 
real immoral depravity and dissoluteness, as neglect of reli- 
gious practice after such conviction; so, active solicitude 
about it, and fair impartial consideration of its evidence before 
such conviction, is as really an exercise of a morally right 
temper, as is religious practice after. Thus, that religion is 
not intuitively true, but a matter of deduction and inference ; 
that a conviction of its truth is not forced upon every one, 
but left to be, by some, collected with heed^l attention to 
premises; this as much constitutes religious probation, as 
much affords sphere, scope, opportunity, for right and Wrong 
behaviour, as any thing whatever does. And their manner 
of treating this subject, when laid before them, shows what 
is in their heart, and is an exertion of it. 

Secondly, It appears to be a thing as evident, though it is^^^^^^ /^ 
not so much attended to, that if, upon consideration of rehgion,,^^ *^ . 
the evidence of it should seem to any persons doublfiilin^,,i^^ 'f**'-^* 
the highest supposable degree, even this doubtful evidence " *^'^< 
wiD, however, put them into a general state of prohaHon, in 
the moral and religious sense. For, suppose a man to be really 
in doubt, whether such a person had not done him the great- 
est favor ; or, whether his whole temporal interest did not de- 
pend upon that person ; no one who had any sense of grati- 
tude and of prudence, could possibly consider himself in the 
same situation, with regard to such person, as if he had no 
such doubt. In truth, it is as just to say, that certainty and 
doubt are the same, as to say, the situations now mentioned 
would leave a man as entirelvat liberty, in point of gratitude 
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or prudence, as he would be, were he certain he had received 
no favor from such person, or that he no way depended upon 
him. And thus, though the evidence of religion which is 
afforded to some men, should be little more than that they aie 
given to see the system of Christianity, or religion in general, 
to be supposable and credible, this ought in all reason to beget 
a serious practical apprehension that it may be true. And even 
this will afford matter of exercise, for religious suspense and 
deliberation, for moral resolution and self-government ; because 
the apprehension that religion may be true, does as re^Jly 
lay men imder obligations, as a full conviction that it is 
true. It gives occasion and motives to consider farther the 
important subject ; to preserve attentively upon their minds 
a general implicit sense that they may be under divine moral 
government, an awfiil solicitude about religion, whether na- 
tural or revealed. Such apprehension ought to turn men's 
eyes to every degree of new light which may be had, from 
whatever side it comes, and induce them to refrain, in the 
mean time, from all immoralities, and live in the conscientious 
practice of every common virtue. Especially are they boimd 
to keep at the greatest distance from all dissolute profaneness 
— ^for this the very nature of the C£U9e forbids ; and to treat 
with highest reverence a matter upon wliich their own whole 
interest and being, and the fate of nature depends. This be 
hiiviour, and an active endeavour to maintain within them 
selves this temper, is the business, the duty and the wisdom 
of those persons, who complain of the doubtfulness of reli 
gion ; is what they are under the most proper obligations to ; 
and such behaviour is an exertion of, and has a tendency to 
improve in them, that character, which the practice of all the 
several duties of religion, from a full conviction of its truth, 
is an exertion of, and has a tendency to improve in others ; 
others, I say, to whom Grod has afforded such conviction. Nay, 
considering the infinite importance of religion, revealed as 
well as natural, I think it may be said in general, that who- 
ever will weigh the matter thoroughly, may see there is not 
near so much difference as is commonly imagined, between 
what ought in reason to be the rule of life, to those persons who 
are fully convinced of its truth, and to those who have only 
a serious doubting apprehension that it may be true. Their 
hopes, and fears, and obligations, will be in various degrees *. 
but as the subject-matter of their hopes and fears is the same, 
so the subject-matter of their obligations, what they are bou&i 
to do and to refrain from, is not so very unlika. 
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It is to be observed further, that, from a character of undez-^f^^^^ ^y 
Btandingi or a Bituation of influence in the world, some per-^^^^I^^i^^ >^ 
sons have it in their power to do infinitely more harm or goodf^t4^^^U^ct4^ 
by setting an example of profaneness, and avowed disregard ^^^^^ 4/,^^ 
to all religion, or, on the contrary, of a serious, though perhaps T/4t.y,Jue, 
doubting, apprehension of its truth, and of a reverend regard 
to it under this doubtfulness, than they can do by acting well 
or ill in all the common intercourses amongst mankind ; and 
consequently they are most highly accoimtable for a beha- 
viour, which, they may easily foresee, is of such importance, 
and in which there is most plainly a right and a wrong ; ever, 
admitting the evidence of religion to be as doubtful as is pre- 
tended. 

The ground of these observations, and that which renders 
them just and true, is, th&t doubting necessarily implies some 
degree of evidence for that of which we doubt. For no per- 
son would be in doubt concerning the truth of a number of 
fact»>so and so circumstanced, which should accidentally come 
into his thoughts, and of which he had no evidence at all. 
And though in the case of an even chance, and where conse- 
quently we were in doubt, we should in common language say, 
that we had no evidence at all for either side ; yet that situa- 
tion of things which renders it an even chance and no more 
that such an event will happen, renders this case equivalent 
to all others, where there is such evidence on both sides of a 
question,* as leaves the mind in doubt concerning the truth. 
Indeed, in all these cases, there is no more evidence on the 
one side than on the other ; but there is (what is equivalent 
to) much more for either, than for the truth of a number of 
facts which come into one's thoughts at random. And thus, 
In all these cases, doubt as much presupposes evidence, lower 
degrees of evidence, as belief presupposes higher, and cer- 
tainty higher still. Any one, who will a little attend to the na- 
ture of evidence, will easily cany this observation on, and see, 
that between no evidence at all, and that degree of it which 
affords ground of doubt, there are as many intermediate de- 
grees, as there are between that degree which is the ground % 
iA doubt, and demonstration. And, though we have not fa- 
culties to distinguish these degrees of evidence with any sort 
of exactness, yet, in proportion as they are discerned, they 
ought to influence our practice. For it is as real an imperfec- 
tion in the moral character, not tobe influenced in practice by a 

* Introduction. 
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lower degree of eTidence when discerned, as it is in the binder* 
standing, not to discern it. And as, in all subjects which men 
consider, they discern the lower as well as higher degrees 
of evidence, proportionably to their capacity of understanding ; 
80 in practical subjects, they are influenced in practice by 
the lower as well as higher degre^ of it, proportionably to 
their &imess and honesty. And as, in proportion to de- 
fects in the understanding, men are unapt to see lower degrees 
of evidence, are in danger of overlooking evidence when it is 
not glaring, and are easily imposed upon in such cases ; so, 
in proportion to the corruption of the heart, they seem capa- 
ble of satisfying themselves with having no regard in prac- 
tice to evidence acknowledged real, if it be not overbearing. 
From these things it must follow, that doubting concerning 
religion implies such a degree of evidence for it, as, joined with 
the consideration of its importance, unquestionably lays men 
under the obligations before mentioned, to have a dutiful regard 
^0 it in all their behaviour. 
Ql/iietU^li/i Thirdly f The difficulties in which the evidence of reli- 
; dAy*>dt ^►'^"^ ^ involved, which some complain of, is no more a just 
ti*Aij9^ ground ofcomplaint, than the external circiunstances of tempt- 
% ^ ^ *^ ^r^-^y ^^0^ which others are placed in ; or than difficulties in the 
' / ^ ' ' practice of it, after a full conviction of its truth. Temptations 
render our state a more improving state of discipline* than it 
would be otherwise ; as they give occasicm for a more atten- 
tive exercise of the virtuous principle, which confirms and 
strengthens it more than an easier or less attentive exercise of 
it could. Now, speculative difficulties are, in this relict, of 
the very same nature with these external temptations. For 
the evidence of religion not appearing obvious, is, to some 
persons, a temptation to reject it, without any consideration 
at all ; and therefore requires such on attentive exercise of 
the virtuous principle, seriously to consider that evidence, as 
there would be no occasion for, but for such temptation. And 
the supposed doubtfulness of its evidence, after it has been vk 
some sort considered, affi)rds opportunity to an unfeir mind, 
of explaining away, and deceitfully hiding from itself, that 
evidence which it might see : and also for m^s encouraging 
themselves in vice, from hq)es of impunity, though they db 
clearly see thus much at least, that these hopes are uncertain : 
in like manner, as the common temptations to many instances 
of folly, which end in temporal infamy and ruin, is the ground 

* Part 1. chap. 5. 
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fohope of not being detected, and of escaping withimpuniljr; 
t. 9, the doubtfulness of the truth beforehand, that such foolisb 
behaviour will thus end in infamy and ruin. On the con- 
trary, supposed doubtfuhiess in the evidence of religicm calUi 
for a more careful and attentive exercise of the virtuous prin- 
ciple, in ftadrly yielding themselves up to the proper influence 
of any real evidence, though doubtful ; and in practising con- 
scientiously all virtue, though under some uncertainty 
whether the government in the universe may not possibly 
be such, afl that vice may escape with impunity. And, in 
general, temptation, meaning by this word the lesser allure- 
ments to wrong, and difficulties in the discharge of our duty, 
as well afl the greater ones ; temptation, I say, as such, and 
of every kind and degree, as it calls forth some virtuous 
efforts, additional to what would otherwise have been wanting, 
cannot but be an additional discipline and improvement of 
virtue, as well as probation of it, in the other senses of that 
word. So that the very same account is to be given, why 
the evidence of religion should be left in such a manner, as to 
require, in some, an attentive, solicitous, perhaps painful, ex« 
ercise of their understanding about it ; as why others should 
be placed in such circumstances as that the practice of its 
common duties, after a full conviction of the truth of it, should 
require attention, solicitude, and pains: or, why appearing 
doubtfulness should be permitted to afford matter of tempta- 
tion to some ; as why external difficulties and allurements 
should be permitted to afford matter of temptation to others. 
The same account also is to be given, why some should be 
exercised with temptations of both these kinds, as why others 
should be exercised with the latter in such very high de- 
grees, as some have been, particularly as the pnmi^ve 
Christians were. 

Nor does there appear any absurdity in supposing, that the 
speculative difficulties in which the evidence of religion is 
involved, may make even the principal part of some per* 
sons' trial. For, as the chief temptations of the genenJity 
of the world, are, the ordinary motives to injustice or unre- 
strained pleasure ; or to ^ve in the neglect of religion from 
that frame of mind, which renders many persons almost withf 
out feeling as to any thing distant, or which is not the obiect 
of their senses *, so there are other persons without this shal- 
lowness of temper, persons of a deeper sense as to what is in* 
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viable and future, who not only see, but have a general prac- 
tical feeling that what is to come will be present, and that 
things are not less real for their not being the object of sense ; 
and who, from their natural constitution of body and of temper, 
and from their external condition, may have small temptations 
to behave ill, small difficulty in behaving well, in the common 
course of life. Now, when these latter persons have a distinct^ 
full conviction of the truth of religion, without any possible 
doubts or difficulties, the practice of it is to them unavoidable, 
unless they will do a constant violence to their own minds ; 
and religion is scarce any more a discipline to them, than it is 
to creatures in a state of perfection. Yet these persons may 
possibly stand in need of moral discipline and exercise, in a 
higher degree than they would have by such an easy practice 
of religion. Or it may be requisite, for reasons unknown to 
us, that they should give some further manifestation what is 
their moral character, to the creation of God, than such a 
practice of it would be. Thus, in the great variety of religious 
situations in which men are placed, what constitutes, what 
chiefly and peculiarly constitutes the probation, in all senses, 
of some persons, may be the difficulties in which the evidence 
of religion is involved ; and their principal and distinguished 
trial may be, how they will behave under and with respect to 
these difficulties. Circumstcuices ia men's situaticm in their 
temporal capacity, analogous in good measure to this, re* 
specting religion, are to be observed. We find, some persons 
are placed in such a situation in the world, as that their chief 
difficulty, with regard to conduct, is not the doing what is 
prudent when it is known ; for this, in numberless cases, is 
as easy as the contrary^ but to some, the principal exercise 
is, recollection, and being upon their guard against deceits ; 
the deceits, suppose, of those about them ; against false ap' 
pearances of reason and prudence. To persons in some situa- 
tions, the principal exercise, with respect to conduct, is atten- 
tion, in order to inform themselves what is proper, what is 
really the reasonable and prudent part to act. 

But as I have hitherto gone upon supposition, that men's 
dissatisfaction with the evidence of religion, is not owing ta 
their neglects or prejudices ; it must be added, on the other 
hand, in all common reason, and as what the truth of the 
ease plainly requires should be added, that such dissatis&c 
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tioL possibly may be owing to those, possibly may be men's 
own fault. For, 

If there are any persons, who never set themselves heartily, 
and in earnest, to- be informed in religion j if there are any, 
who secretly wish it may not prove true, and are less atten- 
tive to evidence than to difficulties, and more to objections 
than to what is said in answer to them ; these persons will 
scarce be thought in a likely way of seeing the evidence of 
religion, though it were most certainly true, and capable of 
being ever so fully proved. If any accustom themselves to 
consiiler this subject usually in the way of mirth and sport ; 
if they attend to forms and representations, and inadequate 
manners of expression, instead of the real things intended by 
them, (for signs often can be no more than inadequately ex- 
pressive of the things signified ;) or if they substitute human 
errors in the room of divine truth ; why may not all, or any 
of these things, hinder some men from seeing that evidence 
which really is seen by others ; as a like turn of mind, with 
respect to matters of common speculation, and practice, does, 
we find by exf)erience, hinder them from attaining that know- 
ledge and right understanding, in matters of common specu- 
lation and practice, which more fair and attentive minds at- 
tain to ? And the effect will be the same, whether their neg- 
lect of seriously considering the evidence of religion, and their 
indirect behaviour with regard to it, proceed from mere care- 
lessness, or from the grosser vices ; or whether it be owing 
to this, that forms, and figurative manners of expression, as 
well as errors, administer occasions of ridicule, when the 
things intended, and the truth itself, would not. Men niay 
indulge a ludicrous turn so far, as to lose all sense of conduct 
and prudence in worldly affairs, and even, as it seems, to 
impair their faculty of reason. And in general, levity, care- 
lessness, passion, and prejudice, do hinder us from being 
rightly informed, with respect to common things ; and they 
may, in like rruinner, and perhaps in some farther providential 
manner, with respect to moral and religious subjects ; may 
binder evidence from being laid before us, and from being seen 
when it is. The Scripture* does declare, * that every one 
ihall not understand.' And it makes no difference by what 

'*' Dan. xii. 10. See also Tsa. xxix. 1.% 14. Matt. vi. S3, and xi. 25^ 
And xxiii. M, 12. J(ihn iii. 9. John ▼. 44. 1 Cor. ii. 14, and 8 Cor. iv. 
4. 2 Tim. iii. 13 ; and Uiat affectionate, as well as authoritative admo- 
nition, 80 very many limes inculcated, ' He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.' Grotius raw so strongly the thing intended in these and 
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providential conduct this comes to pass; whether the evi^ 
dcnce of Christianity was, originally and with design, put 
and left so, as that thi)se who are desirous of evading moral 
obligations, should not see it, and that honest-minded persona 
should ; or whether it comes to pass by any other means. 

Farther: The general proof of natural religion and of Chris 
tianity, does, I thmk, lie level to common men ; even those, 
the greatest part of whose time, from childhood to old age, is 
taken up with providing, for themselves and their fiimilies, the 
common conveniences, perhaps necessaries of lif** * those I 
mean, of this ranlc, who ever think at all of askmg after 
proof, or attending to it. Common men, were they as much 
in earnest about religion as about their temporal affairs, are 
capable of being convinced upon real evidence, that there is a 
God who governs the world ; and they feel themselves to 
be of a moral nature, and accountable creatures. And as 
Christianity entirely falls in with this their natural sense of 
things ; so they are capable, not only of being persuaded, but 
of being made to see, that there is evidence of miracles 
wrought in attestation of it, and many appearing completions 
of prophecy. But though this proof is real and conclusive, 
yet it is liable to objections, and may be run up into difficul- 
ties ; which, however, persons who are capable, not only of 
talking of, but of really seeing, are capable also of seeing 
through ; t. e, not of cleanng up and answering them, so as 
to satisfy their curiosity, for of such knowledge we are not 
capable with respect to any one tiling in nature ; but capable 
of seeing that the proof is not lost in these difficulties, or de- 
stroyed by these objections. But then a thorough examina- 
tion into religion, with regard to these objections, wliich can- 
not be the business of every man, is a matter of pretty large 
compass, and from the nature of it, requires some knowledge, 
as well as time and attention, to see how the evidence comes 
out, upon balancing one thing with another, and what, upon 
the whole, is the amount of it. Now, if persons who have 
picked up these objections from others, and take for granted 
they are of weight, upon the word of those from whom they 
received them, or, by often retailing of them, come to see, or 
fency they see, them to be of weight, will not prepare them- 
selves for such an examination, with a competent degree ol 

other passages of Scripture of the like sense, as to say, that the proof 
given as of Christianity was less than it might have been, for this very 
purpose : Ut Ua sarmo EvangdH tanquam- lapis esset Lydiua ad quern m- 
*«ma tonabilia expUrwrtntur, De Ver. R. C. 1 2. towards the end. 
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knowledge ', or will not give that time and attention to the 
subject, which, from the nature of it, is necessary for attaining 
such information : in this case, they must remain in doubtftil- 
ness, ignorance, or error ; in the same way as they must 
with regard to conmion sciences, and matters of common life, 
if they neglect the necessary means of being informed in 
them. 

But still, perhaps, it will be objected, that if a prince or 
C3mmon master were to send directions to a servant, he would 
take care, that they should always bear the certain marks 
who they came from, and that their-sense should be always 
plain ; so as that there should be no possible doubt, if he 
could help it, concerning the authority or meaning of them. 
Now, the proper answer to all this kind of objections is, that, 
wherever the fallacy lies, it is even certain we cannot argue 
thus with respect to Him who is the governor of the world ; 
and particularly, that he does not afford us such information, 
with repect to our temporal affairs and interests, as experience 
abundantly shows. However, there is a full answer to this 
objection, from the very nature of religion. For, the reason 
why a prince would give his directions in this plain manner, 
ia, that he absolutely desires such an external action should 
be done, without concerning himself with the motive or prin- 
ciple upon which it is done : t. e. he regards only the external 
event, or the thing's being done, and not at all, properly 
spealong, the doing of it, or the action. Whereas the whole 
of morality and religion consisting merely in action itself, 
there is no sort of parallel between the causes. But if the 
prince be supposed to regard only the action ; t. e. only to 
desire to exercise, or in any sense prove, the understanding 
or loynlty of a servant, he would not always give his orders 
in such a plcdn manner. It may be proper to add, that the 
will of Qodj respecting morality and religion^ may be consid- 
ered, either as absolute, or as only conditional. If it be abso- 
lute, it can only be thus, that we should act virtuously in 
0uch given circimistances ; not that we should be brought 
to act 60, by his changing of our circumstances. And if 
God's will be thus absolute, then it is in our power, in the 
highest and strictest sense, to do or to contradict his will ; 
which is a most weighty consideration. Or his will may be 
considered only as conditional, — that if we act so and so, we 
shall be rewarded ; if otherwise, punished : of which condi- 
tional will of the Author of nature, the whole constitution of 
it afibrds most certain inetanoes. 
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^ Upon the vfhxAd : That we are in a state d'religMm neces- 
sarily implies, that we are in a state of probation ; and the 
credibility of our being at all in such a state being adnutted. 
there seems no peculiar difficulty in supposing our probation 
to be, just as it is, in those respects which are above objected 
against. There seems no pretence from tke reason of iht 
thing to say, that the trial cannot equitably be any thing, 
but whether persons will act suitably to certain infomation, 
or such as admits no rocHn for doubt ] so as that there can be no 
danger of miscarriage, but either from their not attending to 
what they certainly know, or from overbearing psission hurry- 
ing them on to act contrary to it. For, since ignc»rance and 
doubt afford scope for probation in all senses, as really as in* 
tuitive conviction or certainty ; and since the two farmer are 
to be put to the same account as difficulties in practice f men's 
moral probation may also be, whether they will take due care 
to inform themselves by in^ourtial consideration, and afterwards 
whether they will act as the case requires, upon the evidence 
which they have, however doubtful. And this, we find bj 
experience^ is frequently our probation, in our temporal ca- 
pacity. For the information which we want, with regard to 
our worldly interests, is by no means always given us ol 
course, without any care of our own. And we are greatly 
liable to self-deceit from inward secret prejudices, and also to 
the deceit of others. So that to be able to judge what is the 
prudent part, often requires much and difficult consideration. 
Then, after we have judged the very best we can, the evidence 
upon which we must act, if we live and act at all, is perpetually 
doubtful to a very liigh degree. And the constitution and 
course of the world in &ct is such, as that want of impartial 
consideration what we have to do, and venturing upon extra* 
vagant courses, because it is doubtful what will be the conse^ 
quence, are often naturally, t. e. providentially, altogether as 
fiital, as misconduct occasioned by heedless inattention to 
what we certainly know, or disregarding it from orerbearii^f 
passion. 

Several of the observations here made may weS seem 
strange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good men. But H 
the persons for whose sake they are made, think so ; persons 
who object as above, and throw off all regard to religion xuh 
der pretence of want of evidence ; I desire them to consider 
a^^ain whether their thinking so, be owing to any thing tuuD* 
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telKg^ble in these observations, or to their own not having such 
a sense of religion and serious solicitude about it, as even 
their state of scepticism does in all reason require ? It ought 
to be forced upon the reflection of these persons that our na- 
ture and condition necessarily require us, in the daily course 
of life, to act upon evidence much lower than what is com- 
monly called probable ; to guari, not only against what we 
fully bcheve will, but also against what we think it supposa- 
ble may, happen \ and to engage in pursuits when the proba- 
bility is greatly against success^ if it be credible that poMiUy 
ire may suooeed in them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Of the particular Evidence for Christianity. 

Tbe presumptions against revelation^ and objections againal 
flie general scheme of Christianit j, and particular things xe- 
lating to it, being removed, there remains to be considered| 
what positive evidence we have for the truth of it ; chieflj in 
order to see, what the analogy of nature suggests with regard 
to that evidence, and the objections against it ; or to see what 
b, and is allowed to be, the pkin natural rule of judgment 
and of action, in our temporal concerns, in cases where we 
have the same kind of evidence, and the same kind of objec 
tions against it, that we have in the case before us. Now, in 
the evidence of Christianity, there seems to be several things 
of great weight, not reducible to the head, either of miracles, oi 
the completion of prophecy, in the conmion acceptation of the 
words. But these two are its direct and fundamental proo& ,' 
and those other things, however considerable they are, yet 
ought never to be urged apart firom its direct proofs, but always 
to be joined with them. Thus the evidence of Christianity 
will be a long series of things, reaching, as it seems, from the 
beginning of the world to the present time, of great variety 
and compass, taking in both the direct, and also Uie collateral 
proofs, and making up, all of them together, one argument ; 
the conviction arising from which kind of proof may be com- 
pared to what they call the effect in architecture or other 
works of art ; a result from a great number of things so and so 
disposed, and taken into one view. I shall therefore, firsts 
make some observations relating to miracles, and the appear- 
ing completions of prophecy ; and consider what analogy sug- 
gests, in answer to the objections brought against this evi- 
dence. And, secondlyj I shall endeavour to give some ao* 
count of the general argument now mentioned, copgiflting 
boch of the direct and collateral evidmce, conndend aftsujong 
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ap one argument; this being the kind of proof upon which we 
determine most questions of difficulty concerning common fiicts, 
alleged to have happened, or seeming likely to happen ; es- 
pecially questions relating to conduct. 

Firai^ I shall make some observations upon the direct proof 
of Christianity from miracles and prophecy, and upon the ob- 
jections alleged against it. 

I. Now, the following observations, relating to the historic 
cal evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of Christian 
nity, appear to be of great weight. 

1. The Old Testament affords us the same historical evi- 
dence of the miracles of Moses and of the prophets, as of the 
common civil history of Moses and the kings of Israel ; or, as 
of the affairs of the Jewish nation. And the Gospels and the 
Acts afford us the same historical evidence of the miracles of 
Christ and the Apostles, as of the common matters related in 
them. This, indeed, could not have been affirmed by any rea- 
sonable roan, if the authors of these books, like many other 
historians, had appeared to make an entertaining manner of 
writing their aim; though they had interspersed miracles in 
tiieir works, at proper distances, and upon proper occasions. 
These might have animated a dull relation, amused the 
reader, and engaged his attention. And the same account 
would naturally have been given jof them, as of the speeches 
and descriptions of such authors ; the same account, in a 
manner, as is to be given, why the poets make use of won- 
ders and prodigies. But the facts, both miraculous and 
natural, in Scripture, are related in plain unadorned narra- 
tives ; and both of them appear, in all respects, to stand 
upon the same foot of historical evidence. Farther: Some 
parts of Scripture, containing an account of miracles fullj 
sufficient to prove the truth of Christianity, are quoted as 
genuine, from the age in which they are said to be written, 
down to the present : and no other parts of them, material 
m the present question, are omitted to be quoted, in such man- 
ner as to afford any sort of proof of their not being genuine. 
And, as common history, when called in question in any in- 
stance, may often be greatly confirmed by contemporary or 
subsequent events more known and acknowledged ; and as 
the common Scripture history, like many others, is thus con- 
firmed ; so likewise is the miraculous history of it, not only 
in particular instances, but in general. For, the establish- 
ment of the Jewish and Christian religions, which were events 
oontemporarj with the miracles related to be wrougnt m «£- 
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testation of both, or subsequent to them, these events are just 
what we should haye expected, upon supposition such mira- 
cles were really wrought to attest the truth of those rehgioQa. 
These miracles are a satisfactory account of those events \ 
of which no other satisfactory account can be given, nor any 
account at all, but what is imaginary merely and inveated. 
It is to be added, that the most obvious, the most easy and 
direct account of this history, how it came to be written and 
to be received in the world, as a true history, is, that it really 
is so ; nor can any other account of it be easy and direct 
Now, though an account, not at all obvious, but very far- 
fetched and indirect, may indeed be, and often is, the true ac- 
count of a matter ; yet, it cannot be admitted on the authority 
of its being asserted. Mere guess, supposition, and possibility, 
when opposed to historical evidence prove nothing, but that 
historical evidence is not demonstrative. 

Now^ the just consequence from all this, I think, is, thaf 
the Scripture history, in general, is to be admitted as an au- 
thentic genuine history, till somewhat positive be alleged 
sufficient to invalidate it. But no man wiU deny the conse 
quence to be, that it cannot be rejected, or thrown by as of 
no authority, till it can be proved to be of none ; even though 
the evidence now mentioned for its authority wen doubtful. 
This evidence may be confronted by historical evidence on 
the other side, if there be any ; or general incredibility in the 
things related, or inconsistence in the general turn of the his- 
tory, would prove it to be of no authority. But since, upon 
the face of the matter, upon a first and general view, die ap- 
pearance is, that it is an authentic history, it cannot be deter- 
mined to be fictitious without some pruof that it is so, And 
the following observations, in support of these and coincident 
with them, will greatly confirm the historical evidence for the 
truth of Christianity. 
- ^i.A/. 2. The Epbtles of St. Paul, firom the nature of epistolary 
^^ . ^ writing, and moreover, from severaJ of them being writteOi 
.., , , .vc-^ jjQj jQ particular persons, but to churches, carry in them evi- 
Q' ,• LCi* dences of their being genuine, beyond what can be, in a mere 
/ ' ^^f historical narrative, left to the world at large. This evidence. 
'' * * joined with that which they have in common with the rest of 
the New Testament, seems not to lee^ve so much as any par- 
ticular pretence for denying their genuineness, considered as 
an ordinary matt^ of fact, or of criticism : I say, partienlar 
^etence for denying it ; because any single &^, of such a 
kind and auch antiquity, may have general d$nbi$ raised CWk^ 
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teroing it, from the very oatiire of human afiairs and human 
testimcmy. There is also to be mentioned, a distinct and par^ 
ticular evidence of the genuineness of the epbtle chiefly ro* 
ferred to here, the first to the Corinthians ; iiom the manner 
ia wMch it is quoted by Clemens Rowinua^ in an epistie of 
bis own to that church.^ Now, these epistles aflOard a proof 
of Christianity, detached from all others, which is, I think, a 
thing of weight ; and aJso a proof of a nature and kind pe- 
culiar to itself. For, 

In them the author declares that he received the gospel ia 
general, and the institution of the* communion in particular, 
not from the rest of the Apostles, or jointly together with 
them, but alone from Christ himself; whom he declares, like- 
wise conformably to the history in the Acts, that he saw after 
his ascension.! So that the tesUmony of St Paul is to be 
considered, as detached from that of the rest of the Apostles. 

And he declares farther, that he was endued with a power 
of working miracles, as what was publicly known to those 
very peq^e ; speaks of frequent and great variety of miracu- 
lous gifls, as then subsisting in those very churches to which 
he was writing ; which he was reproving for several irregu- 
larities ; and where he had personal opposi^rs : he mentions 
these gilts incidentally, in the most easy manner, and without 
effort ; by way of reproof to those who had them, for their 
indecent use of them ; and by way of depreciating them, in 
oomparison of moral virtues. In short, he speaks to these 
churches of these miraculous powers, in the manner any one 
would speak to another of a thing, which was as familiar, 
and as much known in common to them both, as any thing 
in the world.;]; And this, as has been observed by several 
persons, is surely a t^ry considerable thing. 

8. It is an acknowledged historical fact, that Christianity 
offered itself to the world and demanded to be received, upon 
Uie allegation, i. e. as unbelievers would speak, upon the pre- 
tence of miracles, pubficly wrought to attest the truth of it, in 
•uch an age; and that it was actually received by ^eat 
numbers ia that very age, and upon the jnrofessed belief of the 
reality of these miracles. And Christianity, including the dia- 
pulsation of the Old Testament, seema distinguished by this 
nrom all other religions. I mean, that this does not appear 

« Clem. Rom. Ep. i e. 47. 

{GraL i 1 Cor. xi. 23, &c 1 Cor. xv. 8. 
Rom. zv. 19. 1 Cor. xiL 8, 9, 10—28, Ate and duux »iL U%9 
•ad tbe whole zivth chap. 2 Car. yii. 12, 11. amliiL2^S. 
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to be the case with regard to any other : for surely it wiD not 
be supposed to lie upon any person, to prove, by positive his- 
torical evidence, that it was not. It does in no sort appear 
that Mahometamsm was first received in the world upon the 
foot of supposed miracles,* i. e. public ones : for, as revelation 
is itself miraculous, all pretence to it must necessarily imply 
some pretence of miracles. And it is a known fact, that k 
was immediately, at the very first, propagated by other 
means. And as particular institutions, whether in pagamsm 
or popery, said to be confirmed by miracles after those insti- 
tutions had obtained, are not to the purpose ; so, Were there 
what might be called historical proof; that any of them were 
introduced by a supposed divine commard, believed to be at- 
tested by miracles, these would not be in any wise parallel. 
For single things of this sort are easy to be accounted for, 
afler parties are formed, and have power in their hands ; and 
the leaders of them are in veneration with the multitude ; 
and political interests are blended with religious claims, and 
religious distinctions. But before any thing of this kind, fyr 
a few persons, and those of the lowest rank, all at once to 
bring over such great numbers to a new religion, and get it 
to be received upon the particular evidence of miracles ; this 
is quite another thing. And I think it will be allowed by 
any fair adversary, that the fact now mentioned, taking in 
all the circumstances of it, is peculiar to the Christisui reli- 
gion. However, the fact itself is allowed, that Christianity 
obtained, i. e. was professed to be received in the world, upon 
the belief of miracles, immediately in the age in which it is 
said those miracles were wrought : or that this is what its 
first converts would have alleged, as the reason for their em- 
bracing it. Now, certainly it is not to be supposed, that such 
numbers of men, in the most distant parts of the world, should 
forsake the religion of their cotmtry, in which they had been 
educated ; separate themselves from their firiends, particularly 
in their festival shows and solemnities; to which the common 
people are so greatly addicted, and which were of a nature 
to engage them much more than any thing of that sort 
amongst us ; and embrace a religion which could not but ex« 
pose them to many inconveniences, and indeed must have 
been a giving up tne world in a great degree, even firom the 
very first, and before the empire engaged in form against 
them: it cannot be supposed, that such numbers should 

* See the Komn, chap. xiii. and cha 
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make so great, and, to say the least, so inconvenient a change 
in their whole institution of life, unless they were really con- 
vinced of the truth of those miracles, upon the knowledge or 
belief of which they professed to make it. And it will, I sup- 
pose, resuiily be acknowledged, that the generality of the 
first converts to Christianity must have believed them ; that 
as, by becoming Christians, they declared to the world they 
were satisfied of the truth of those miracles, so this declara- 
tion was to be credited. And this their testimony is the 
same kind of evidence for those miracles, as if they had put it 
in writing, and these writings had come down to us. And it 
is real evidence, because it is of facts, which they had capa- 
city and full opportimity to inform themselves of. It is also 
distinct firom the direct or express historical evidence, though 
it is of the same kind ; and it would be allowed to be distinct 
in all cases. For, were a fact expressly related by one or 
more ancient historians, and disputed in after ages ; that this 
fiict is acknowledged to have been believed, by great numbers 
of the age in which the historian says it was done, would be 
allowed an additional proof of such fact, quite distinct from 
the express testimony of the historian. The credulity of 
ma (und is acknowledged, and the suspicions of mankind 
f Wight to be acknowledged too ; and their backwardness even 
to believe, and greater still to practise, what makes against 
their interest. And it must particularly be remembered, that 
education, and prejudice, and authority, were against Chris- 
tianity, in the age I am speaking of. So that the inmiediate 
conversion of such numbers, is a real presumption of some- 
what more than human in this matter : I say presumption, 
for it is alleged as a proof, alone and by itself. Nor need any 
one of the things mentioned in this chapter be considered as a 
proof by itself; and yet all of them together may be one of 
the strongest. 

Upon the whole, as there is large historical evidence, both 
direct and circimastantial, of miracles wrought in attestation of 
Christianity, collected by those who have writ upon the sub- 
ject ; it lies upon unbelievers to show why this evidence is not 
to be credited. This way of speaking is, I think, just, and 
what persons who write in defence of religion naturally faU 
into. Yet, in a matter of such unspeakable importance, the 
proper question is, not whom it lies upon, according to the 
rules of argument, to maintain or confute objections; but, 
whether there really are any ac^ainst this evidence, sufficient, 

10 
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in reason, to destroy the credit of it ? Howerer, unbeHeveni 
seem to take upon them the part of showing that there are. 

They allege, that numberless enthusiastic people, in different 
ages and countries, expose themselves to the same difficulties 
which the primitive Christians did ; and are readj to give up 
their lives, for the most idle follies imaginable. But it is not 
very clear, to what purpose this objection is toought; foi 
every one, surely, in every case, must distinguish between 
omnions and facts. And though testimony is no proof of en* 
tbusiastic opinions, or any opinions at all ; yet, it is allowed, in 
all other cfltses to be a proof of facts. And a person's laying 
liown his life in attestation of facts or of ojfnnions, is the 
strongest proof of his believing them. And if the apostles 
and their c(mtemporaries did believe the facts, in attestation o! 
which they exposed themselves to sufferings and death^ this 
tneir belief or rather knowledge, must be a proof of those faets ; 
for they were such as come under the observation of their 
senses. And though it is not of equal weight, yet it is of 
weight, that the martyrs of the next age, notwitbstanc&ig 
they were not eye-witnesses of those &cts, as were the 
apostles and their contemporaries, had, however, full oppor- 
runity to inform themselves, whether they were true o* not, 
and give equal proof of their believing them to be true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the evidence oi 
testimony even for facts, in matters relating to religion ; some 
seem to think, it totally and absolutely destroys the evidence of 
testimony upon the subject. And, indeed, the powers of enthu- 
siasm, and of diseases, too, wliich operate in a like manner, are 
very wonderful , in particular instances. But if great mmibers 
of men not appearing in any peculiar degree weak, nor imder 
any peculiar suspicion of negligence, afSrm that they saw bmA 
heard such things plainly with their eyes and their ears, and 
are admitted to be in earnest ; such testimony is evidence of 
the strongest kind we can have for any matter of fiict. Yet, 
possibly it may be overcome, strong as it is, by incredibility in 
rhe things thus attested, or by contrary testimony. And in 
an instance where one thought it was so overcome, it might 
be just to consider, how far such evidence could be accounted 
for by enthusiasm ; for it seems as if no other imaginable ac- 
count were to be given of it. But till such incredibility hs 
shown, or contrary testimony produced, it cannot surely be 
expected, that so far-fetched, so indirect and wonderful an ac- 
count of such testimony, as that of enthusiasm must be ; an 
account so strange, that the ereneralit^ ^^ mankind can scari^ 
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1^ made Xc understand what is meant by it ] it cannot, £ saji 
be expected, that such account will be admitted of such evi- 
dence, when there is this direct, easy, and obvious account 
3f it, that people really saw and heard a thing not incredible 
which they affirm sincerely, and with full assurance, they did 
see and hear. Granting, then, that enthusiasm is not (strictly 
speaking) an absurd, but a possible account of such testi- 
mony, it is manifest that the very mention of it goes upon tbe 
grevious supposition, that the things so attested are incredi* 
le ; and Uierefore, need not be considered, till they are shown 
to be so. Much less need it be considered, after the contrary 
has been proved. And I think it has been proved, to fuE 
sadsfactMNi, that there is no incredibility in a revelation, in 
general, or in such a one as the Christian in particulax. 
However, as religion is supposed peculiarly liable to enthusi- 
asm, it may just be observed, that prejudices almost without 
number and without name, romance, affectation, humour, a 
desire to engage attention or to surprise, the party-spirit, cus* 
tom, httle competitions, unaccountable likings and dislikmgs ^ 
these influence men stxxxigly in common matters. And as 
these prejudices are often scarce known or reflected upon by 
the persons themselves who are influenced by them, they are 
to be considered as influences of a like kind to enthusiasm. 
Yet human testimony in common matters is naturally and 
justly believed notwithstanding. 

It is intimated farther, in a more refined way of observa- 
tion, that though it should be proved, that the apostles and 
first Christians could not, in some respects, be deceived them- 
selves, and, in other respects, cannot be thought to have in* 
tended to impose upon the world, yet, it will not follow, that 
their general testimony is to be believed, though truly handed 
down to us ; because they might still ui part, i. e. in other 
respects, be deceived themselves, and in part also designedly 
impose upon others ; which, it is added, is a thing very credi- 
ble, from that mixture of real enthusiasm, and real knavery, 
to be met with in the same characters. And, I must confess, 
I think the matter of fact contained in this observation upon 
mankind, is not to be denied ; and that somewhat very much 
akin to it, is often supposed in Scripture as a very common 
case, and most severely reproved. But it were to have been 
expected, that persons capable of appljring this observation as 
applied in the objection, might also frequently have met with 
the like mixed character, in instances' where religion was 
quite ou< of the case. The thing plainly is, that mankind are 
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oaturaDy endued with reason, or a capacity of distmguiahing 
between truth and falsehood ; and as naturally they are en- 
dued with veracity, or a regard to truth in what they say : 
but from many occasions, they are liable to be prejudiced, 
and biassed, and deceived themselves, and capable of intend- 
ing to deceive others, in every ditferent degree ; insomucli 
that, as we are all liable to be deceived by prejudice, so like- 
wise it seems to be not an uncommon thing, for persons, "whOi 
from their regard to truth, would not invent a lie entirely 
without any foundation at all, to propagate it with heighten* 
ing circumstances, after it is once invented and set agoing. 
And others, though they would not propagate a lie, yet, 
which is a lower degree of falsehood, will let it pass without 
contradiction. But, notwithstanding all this, human testi- 
mony remains still a natural ground of assent; and thia 
assent, a natural principle of action. 

It is objected farther, that however it has happened, the 
fact 19, that mankind have, in different ages, been strangely 
deluded with pretences to miracles and wonders. But it is 
by no means to be admitted, that they have been oftener, ot 
are at all more liable to be deceived by these pretences, than 
by others. 

It is added, that there is a very considerable degree of his* 
torical evidence for miracles, which are on all hands acknow- 
ledged to be fabulous. But suppose there were even the like 
historical evidence for these, to what there is for those alleged 
in proof of Christianity, which yet is in no wise allowed ; but 
suppose this ; the consequence would not be, the evidence of 
the latter is not to be admitted. Nor is there a man in the 
world who, in common cases, would conclude thus. For 
what would such a conclusion really amount to but' this, that 
evidence, confuted by contrary evidence, or any way over- 
balanced, destroys the credibility of other evidence, neither 
confuted nor overbalanced ? To argue, that because there is, 
if there were, like evidence from testimony, for miracles ac- 
knowledged false, as for those iu attestation of Christianity, 
therefore the evidence in the latter case is not to be credited; 
this is the same as to argue, that if two men of equally good 
reputation had given e\idence in different cases no way coo- 
nected, and one of them had been convicted of perjury, thii 
confuted the testimony of the other. 

Upon the whole, then, the general observation that human 
creatures are so liable to be deceived, from enthusiasm in re- 
ligion, and principles equivalent to enthusiasm in common 
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matters, and in both from negligence ; and that they are so 
capable of dishonestly endeavouring to. deceive others ; this 
does indeed weaken the evidence of testimony in all cases, 
but does not destroy it in any. And these things will appear, 
to different men, to weaken the evidence of testimony, in 
different degrees ; in degrees proportionable to the observa-* 
tions they have made, or the notions they have any way 
taken up, concerning the weakness, and negligence, and dis- 
honesty of mankind; or concerning the powers of enthusi- 
asm, and prejudices equivalent to it. But it seems to me, 
that people do not know what they say, who affirm these 
things to destroy the evidence from testimony, which we 
have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing can destroy the 
evidence of testimony in any case, but a proof or probability, 
that persons are not competent judges of the &cts to which 
they give testimony ; or that they are actually under some 
incdrect influence in giving it, in such particular case. Till 
this be made out, the natural laws of human actions require, 
that testimony be admitted. It can never be sufficient to 
overthrow direct historical evidence, indolently to say, that 
there are so many principles, from whence men are liable to 
be deceived themselves and disposed to deceive others, espe- 
cially in matters of religion, that one knows not what to be- 
lieve. And it is surprising persons can help reflecting, that 
this very manner of speaking supposes, they are not satisfied 
that there is nothing in the evidence, of which they speak 
thus ; or that they can avoid observing, if they do make this 
reflection, that it is, on such a subject, a very material one.* 

And over against all these objections, is to be set the im 
portance of Christianity, as what must have engaged the at- 
tention of its first converts, so as to have rendered them less 
liable to be deceived from carelessness, than they would in 
common matters ; and likewise the strong obligations to ve- 
racity, which their religion laid them under: so that the first 
and most ob/ious presumption is, that they could not be de- 
ceived themselves, nor would deceive others. And this pre- 
sumption, in this degree, is pecujar to the testimony we have 
been considering. 

In argument, assertions are nothing in themselves, and 
have in air of positiveness, which sometimes is not very 
easy ; yet they are necessary, and necessary to be repeated, 
in order to connect a discourse, and distinctly to lay before the 

* See the foregoing chapter. ^ 
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view of tbt reiser what is proposed to be pxoy^, apd wbat k 
Itfil as proved. I^ow, the cooclusioa from the (ar»g(mg obser- 
vatioi)s is, I Xlo^sik, beyond all doubt, th^s : that unbelievenr 
must be forced to admit the external evidence for Christiaiiity, 
t. e. the proof pf miracles wrought to attest it, to be of real 
jiiveight and very considerable ; though they cannot allow it to 
be sufficient to convince them of the reality of those miracles. 
And as they miAst, in all reason, admit this, so it seems to we^ 
that upon consideration they would, in fact, admit it j tJiose 
of them, I mean, who know any thing at all of the matter : 
in like manner as persons, in many cases, Qwn, tjtiey see 
strong evidence from testimony, for the truth of things, which 
yet they caimot be convmced are true ; cases, 9U{^;)0se, w^here 
there is contn^y testimony, or things which they think, 
whether with o^r without reason, to be incrediUe. But there 
is no testimony contrary if that which we have been con- 
sidering ; and it has been fully proved, that there is no incredi- 
bility in Christianity in general, or in any part of it. 

II. As to the evidence for Christianity from prophecy, 1 
shall only mak# some few general observations, which are 
suggested by the analogy of nature ; t. e, by the acknow- 
ledged natural rules of judging in common matters, concern 
ing evidence of a like kind to this from pro{4^ecy. 

1. The obsc\uity or unintelligibleness of one part of a 
prophecy, does not, in any degree, invalidate the proof of 
foresight, arising from the appearing completion of those other 
parts which are imderstood. For the case is evidently the 
same, as if those parts, which are not understood, were lost, 
or not written at all, or written in an imknown tongue. 
Whetho: this observation be commonly attended to or not, 
it is so evident, that one can scarce bring one's self to set down 
an instance in common matters, to exemplify it. However, 
suppose a writing, partly in cypher, and partly in plain w<»:ds 
at length, and that, in the part one imderstood, there appeared 
mention of several known facts ; it would never come into 
any man's thoughts to imagine, that if he understood the 
whole, perhaps he might find, that those facts were not, in 
reality, known by the writer. Indeed, both in this example, 
and the thing intended to be exemplified by it, our not under* 
standing the whole, (the whole, suppose, of a sentence or a 
paragraph,) might sometunes occasion a doubt, whether one 
understood the literal meaning of such a part ; but this comes 
under cmother consideration. 

For the same reason though a ^lan should be incapaUe 



for want of learning, or opportunities of inquiry, or from nof 

having turned his studies this way, even so much as to judge 

whether particular prophecies h^ve been throughout com* 

pletely fuliilled ; yet ha may see, ia general, that they have 

been fulfilled, to such a degree, as, upon very good ground, 

to be convinced of foresight more than human in such pro* 

phecies, and of such events being intended by them. For 

the same reason also, though, by means of the deficiencies 

in civil history, and the different accounts of historians, the 

most learned should not be able to make out to satisfaction, 

that such parts of the prophetic history have been minutely ^yaj^tcC^miH^ 

and throughout fulfilled; yet a very strong proof of foresight a//JL^^ 

may arise from that general completion of them which iav ^ y y^ 

made out \ as much proof of foresight, perhaps, as the Giv®'/!^^^^ 

of prophecy intended should ever be afforded by such parts o\^^/' 

prophecy. 

2. A long series of {Nrophecy being applicable to such and 
such events, is itself a proof, that it was intended of them ; 
as the niles, by which we naturally judge and determine, in 
common cases parallel to this, will show. This observation I 
make in answer to the common objection against the applica- 
tion of. the prophedes, that, considering each of them distuictly 
by itself, it does not at all appear, that they were intended ii 
those particular events to which they are applied by Chris- 
tians ; and, therefore, it is to be supposed, that, if they meant 
any thing, they were intended of other events imknown to us, 
and not of these at all. 

Now, there are two kinds of writing, which bear a great 
roscmblance to prophecy, wi Ji respect to the matter before^ 
us \ the mythological and the satirical, where the satire is, to 
a certain degree, concealed. And a man nught be assured, 
that he understood what an author intended by a fable or 
parable, related without any application or moral, merely 
from seeing it to be easily capable of such application, and 
that such a moral might naturally be deduced from it. And 
he might be fully assured, that such persons and events were i. 
Intended in a satirical writing, merely firom its being applica- 
ble to them. And, agreeably to the last observation, he 
might be in a good measure satisfied of it, though he were 
not enough informed in affair?, or in the story of such persons, 
to understand half the satire. For, his satisfaction, that he 
understood the meaning, the intended meaning, of tliese 
writings, should be greater or less, in proporti<Hi as he saw the 
geneml turn of them to be capable of «uch application and 
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in proportion to the number of particular things capable of it 
And thus, if a long series of prophecy is appUcable to tlie 
present state of the church, and to the political situations Oa 
the kingdoms of the world, some thousand years after these 
prophecies were delivered, and a long series of prophecy de- 
livered before the coming of Christ is applicable to him ; these 
things are in themselves a proof, that the prophetic histcnrj 
was intended of him, and of those events : in proportion as 
n ^yjj/^ ^'^ general turn of it is capable of such application, and to 
ri^^/j7 ^® number and variety of particular prophecies capable of it. 
\f^i'!^j^L^ And, though in all just way of consideration, the appearing 
^ ^^jT^l^^ompletion of prophecies is to be allowed to be thus explana- 
U - J^'/h^^taJ^^ 0^1 ^"^ ^0 determine their meaning ; yet it is to be re- 
^ membered farther, that the ancient Jews applied the prophe- 

f%^/j^^ cies to a Messiah before his coming, in much the same man- 
yT ^T^ ner as Christians do now ; and that the primitive Christians 
n4H4*,*, ^^^K**^jiiterpreted the prophecies respecting the state of the church 
and of the world in the last ages, in the sense which the 
event seems to contirm and verify. And from these things it 
may be made appear, 

3. That the showing, even to a high probability, if that 
could be, that the prophets thought of some other events, in 
such and such predictions, and not those at all which Chris- 
tians allege to be completions of those predictions ; or that 
such and such prophecies are capable of being applied to 
other events than those te which Christians apply them — that 
this would not confute or destroy the force of the argument 
from prophecy, even with regaurd to those very instances. For, 
observe how this matter really is. If one knew such a per- 
son to be the sole author of such a book, and was certainly 
assured, or satisfied to any degree, that one knew the whole 
of what he intended in it, one should be assured or satisfied to 
such degree, that one knew the whole meaning of that book ; 
for the meaning of a book is nothing but the meaning of the 
author. But if one knew a person to have compiled a book 
out of memoirs, which he received from another, of vastly su- 
perior knowledge in the subject of it, especially if it were a 
book full of great intricacies and difficulties, it would in no 
wise follow, that one knew the whole meaning of the book, 
from knowmg the whole meaning of the compiler ; for the 
original memoirs, t. e. the author of them, might have, and 
there would be no degree of presumption, in many cases, 
against supposing him to have, some farther meaning than 
the compiler saw. To say, then, that the Scr ptures and the 
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things contained in them can have no other or farther mean- 
ing, than those persons thought or had, who first recited or 
wrote them, is evidently saying, that those persons were the 
o.Tiginal, proper, and sole authors of those books, t. e. that they 
are not inspired ; which is absurd, whilst the authority of 
these books is under examination, i. e. till you have determined 
they are of no divine authority at all. Till this be deter- 
mined, it must in all reason be supposed, not indeed that they 
have, for this is taking for granted that they are inspired, but 
that they may have, some farther meaning than what the 
compilers saw or understood. And, upon this supposition, it 
is supposable also, that this farther meaning may be fulfilled. 
Now, events corresponding to prophecies, interpreted in a dif- 
ferent meaning firom that which the prophets are supposed to 
have understood them ; this affords, in a manner, the same 
proof that this different sense was originally intended, as it 
would have afforded, if the prophets had not understood their 
predictions in the sense it is supposed they did ; because there 
is no presumption of their sense of them being the whole sense 
of them. And ii has been abready shown, that the apparent 
completions of prophecy must be allowed to be explanatory 
of its meaning. So that the question is, whether a series of 
prophecy has been fulfilled, in a natural or proper, t. e. in any 
real sense of the words of it. For such completion is equally 
a proof of foresight more than human, whether the prophets 
are, or are not, supposed to have understood it in a dififerent 
sense. I say, supposed ; for though I think it clear, that the 
prophets did not understand the full meaning of their predic- 
tions, it 18 another question, how far they thought they did, 
and in what sense they understood them. 

Hence may be seen, to how little purpose those persons busy 
themselves, who endeavour to prove that the prophetic history 
b applicable to events of the age in which it was written, or 
of ages before it. Indeed, to have proved this before there 
was any appearance of a farther completion of it, might have 
answered some purpose; for it might have prevented th«3 ex- 
pectation of any such farther completion. Thus, could Poi^ 
phyry h we shown, that some principal parts of the book of 
Daniel, for instance, the seventh verse of the seventh chapter, 
which the Christians interpreted of the latter ages, was appli- 
cable to events which happened before or about the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; this might have prevented them from 
expecting any farther completion of it. And tmless there was 

then, OS I think there must have been, external evidence coa* 

10* 
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otming that teok, more than is come down to us, such a & 
coverj might have been a stumbling-block in the way at 
Chiistianit J itself ; considering the authority which our S^ 
viour has given to the book of Daniel, and how much the ge- 
neral scheme of Christianity presupposes the truth of it. But 
even this discovery, had there been any such,* would be d 
very little weight with reasonable men now ; if this passage^ 
thus applicable to events before the age of Porphyry, appean 
to be applicable also to events, which succeeded the dissolution 
of the Roman empire. I mention this, not at all as intending 
to insinuate, that the division of this empire into ten parts, for it 
plainly was divided into about that number, were, alone and 
by itself, of any moment in verifying the prophetic history ; 
but only as an example of the thing I am spesiking of. And 
thus, upon the whole, the matter of inquiry evidently must be, 
as above put, Whether the prophecies are applicable to Christ, 
and to the present state of the world and of the church ; apph 
cable in such a degree, as to imply foresight : not whether 
they are capable of any other application ; though I know no 
pretence for saying, the general turn of them is capable of any 
other. 

These observations are, I think, just, and the evidence re« 
ferred to in them, real; though there may be people who will 
not accept of such imperfect information from Scripture. Some 
too have not integrity and regard enough to truth, to attend 
to evidence, which keeps the mind in doubt, perhaps perplex- 
ity, and which is much of a different sort from what they expec- 
ted. And it ][dainly requires a degree of modesty and fauness, 
beyond what every one has, for a man to say, not to the world, 
but to himself, that there is a real appearance of somewhat ot 
great weight in this matter, though he is not able thoroughly 
to satisfy himself about it ; but it shall have its influence upon 
him, in proportion to its appearing reaUty and weight. It is 
much more easy, and more falls in with the negligence, pre- 
sumpticm, and wilfulness of the generality, to determine at 
once, with a decisive air, there is nothing in it. The preju- 
dices arising from that absolute contempt and scorn, with 
which this evidence is treated in the world, I do not mention. 

♦ It appears, that Porphyry did nothing worth mentioning in this way. 
For Jerome on the place says : Duos poateriorea beaUaa — in uno JIToeewN 
nvm regno ponU. And as to the ten kings : Decern regea entimergC, ftrf 
^erwU a€tmaaind t ipaoaqw rejfea non uniuaponit regni, verbi gratia^ Mae^ 
^j^^'^9 SyriiB, Aaim, et Egypti ; aed de diveraia regnia unum effirU repmn 
erdtnem. And in this way of interpretation, any thing; maybe made at 
•nythiiy. 
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For what indeed can be said to persons, who are weak enough 
m their understandings to think this any presumption against 
it ; or, if they do not, are yet weak enough in their temper 
to be mfluenced hy such prejudices, upon such a subject 1 

I shah row, secondly j endeavour to give some account of u^^^^^^u 
the general argument for the truth of Christianity, consisting /^»-><^>t^^^ 
both of the direct and circumstantial evidence, considered as ^ (%^ 
making uo one argument. Indeed, to state and examine this ^ 

argunient tuily, would be a work much beyond the compass 
of this whole Treatise ; nor is so much as a proper abridg- 
ment of ic to oe expected here. Yet the present subject re- 
quires to have some brief account of it given. For it is the 
kind ox* evidence upon which most questions of difiGiculty, in 
common oractice, are determined ; evidence arising from va- 
rious coincidences, which support and confirm each other, and 
in this manner prove, with more or less certainty, the point 
under consideration. And I choose to doit also, ^r«^, Be- 
caiise it seems to oe of the greatest importance, and not duly 
attended to by every one, that the proof of revelation is, not 
some direct and express things only, but a great variety of 
circumstantiai tnings also ; and that though each of these 
direct and circumstantial things is indeed to be ccmsidered 
separately, yet they are afterwards to be joined together ; ias. 
that tne nroper tbrce of the evidence consists in the results of 
those several things, considered in their respects to each 
other, ana umied into one view ; and, in the ntxi place, Be« 
cause It seems to me, that the matters of fact here set dowOi 
which are acknowledged by imbelievers, must be acknow 
ledged by them also to contain together a degree of evidence 
of great weight, if they could be brought to lay these several 
things oefore themselves distinctly, and then with attention 
consider them together ; instead of that cursory thought of 
them, to wmch we are familiarized. For being familiarized 
to the cursory thought of things, as really hinders the weight 
of them from being seen, as from having its due influence 
upon practice. 

The tning asserted, and the truth of which is to be in 
quired into. S& this : that over and above our reason and ^^ A^ > : 
tions, which God has given us for the information of our judgt ''^^*^^*t- 
ment and conduct of our lives, he has also, by external reve* 
lation, given us an account of himself and hiB m<»al govern- 
ment over the world, implying a future state of rewards and 
punishments j t. e. hath revealed the system of natural reli- 
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gton ; for natural religion may be externally revealed bj 
God, as the ignorant may be taught it by mankind, their fel- 
low creatures — that God, I say, has given us the evidence oi 
revelation, as well as the evidence of reason, to ascertain tfads 
moral system ; together with an account of a particular dis- 
pensation of Providence, which reason could no way have 
discovered, and a particular institution of religion founded od 
it,' for the recovery of mankind out of their present wretched 
condition, and raising them to the perfection and final happi> 
/ , ness of their nature. 

deifiAi <<- Tbis revelation, whether real or supposed, may be consid- 
6t /JtiM'iCf •'^^ ^ wholly historical. For prophecy is not^oDg but the 
■ '' - ' /J'^' ^^^T ^^ events before they come to pass : doctrines also are 
f . <"w •'•'"inattejg Qf f^ct; and precepts come under the same notion. 
^ "^^ And the general design of Scripture, which contains in it this 

revelation, thus considered as historical, may be said to be, to 
give us an account of the world, in this one single view, as 
God's world ; by which it appears essentially distinguished 
from all other books, so far as I have found, except such as 
are copied fi:om it. It begins with an accoimt of God's crea- 
tion of the world, in order to ascertain and distinguish from all 
others, who is the object of our worship, by what he has done; 
in order to ascertain who he is, concerning whose providence, 
commands, promises, and threatenings, this sacreid book all 
along treats ; the Maker and Proprietor of the world, he whose 
creatures we are, the God of nature : in order likewise to dis- 
tinguish him from the idols of the nations, which are either im- 
aginary beings, i. e. no beings at all ; or else part of that crea- 
tion, the historical relation of which is here given. And St 
John, not improbably with an eye to this Mosaic account of 
the creation, begins his gospel with an account of our Sa- 
viour's pre-existfence, and that, ' all things were made by him, 
and without him was not any thing made that was made ;'t 
agreeably to the doctrine of St Paul, that * God created all 
things by Jesus Christ.' J This being premised, the Scripture, 
taken together, seems to profess to contain a kind of an abrid^ 
ment of the history of the world, in the view just now men- 
tioned ; that is, a general account of the condition of religion 
and its professors, during the continuance of that apostacy 
from God, and state of wickedness, which it every where 
supposes the world to lie in. And this account of the state 
of religion carries with it some brief account of the political 

t John 13. X £plL ill. & 
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state of things, as religion is affected by it. Revelation ixh 
deed considers the common af^s of this worlds and what is 
going on in it, as a mere scene of distraction, and cannot be 
supposed to concern itself with foretelling at what time Rome, 
or Babylon, or Greece, or any particular place, should be the 
most conspicuous seat of that tjnranny and dissoluteness, 
which all places equally aspire to be ; cannot, I say, be sup- 
posed to give any account of this wild scene for its own sake. 
But it seems to contain some very general account of the 
chief governments of the world, as the general state of reli- 
gion has been, is, or shaJl be, affected by them, from the first 
transgression and during the whole interval of the world's 
continuing in its present state, to a certain future period, 
spoken of both in the Old and New Testament, very dis 
tinctly, and in great variety of expression : ' The times of the 
restitution of all things ;'* when * the mystery of God shall 
be finished, as he hath declared to his servants tlie prophets j'f 
when ^ the Grod of heaven shall set up a kingdom, which 
shall never be destroyed ; and the kingdom shall not be left 
to other people,'}; as it is represented to be during this apoe- 
tacy, but 'judgment shall be given to the saints,'§ and ' they 
shsdl reign ;'|| ' and the kingdom and dominion, and the great- 
ness of the kingdom imder the whole heaven, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High.'lf 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would remark 
how great a length of time the whole relation takes up, near 
six thousand years of which are past : and how great a va- 
riety of things it treats of; the natural and moral system or 
history of the world, including the time when it was formed, 
all contained in the very first book, and evidently written in a 
rude and unlearned age ; and in subsequent books, the vari- 
ous common and prophetic history, aAd the particular dispen- 
sation of Christianity. Now all this together gives the 
largest scope for criticism ; and for confutation of what is ca- 
pable of being confuted, either from reason, or from common 
history, or from any inconsistence in its several parts. And 
it is a thing which deserves, I think, to be mentioned, that 
whereas some imagine, the supposed doubtfulness of the evi- 
dence for revelation implies a positive argument that it is not 
true ; it appears, on the contrary, to imply a positive argu- 
ment that it is true. For, could any common lelation of such 

«AoUiiii.ai. tRev.x.7. IDaiuit. )Da]i»rii.nL 

I R«v. li. 17, la^ tfk xao. IDiibTiL 
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antiquity, ezt«ckt, and yariety, (for in these things the stien 
of what I am now observing lies,) be proposed to the examina- 
tion of the world ; that it could not, in an age of knowledge 
and liberty, be confuted, or shown to have nothing in it, to the 
satisfaction of reasonable men ; this would be thought a 
strong presumptive proof of its truth. And indeed it must be 
a proof of it just in proportion to the probabihty, that if it were 
folise, it might be shown to be so ; and this, I think, is scarce 
pretended to be shown but upon principles and in ways d 
arguing which have been clearly obviated.* Nor does it at 
all appear, that any sect of men who believe natural religiorii 
are of the opinion, that Christianity has been thus confuted. 
But to proceed : 

Together with the moral system of the world, the Old Tes- 
. / ^ ■./ / lament contains a chronological accoimt of the beginning of 
^ /ic/^u *^ *^^ ^^°^ thence* an unbroken genealogy of mankind for 
many ages befcnre common history begins ; and carried on as 
t : ,< ;. / Q^^^]^ farther, as to make up a continued thread of history of 
^ *^^<*t '♦**'^e length of between three and four thousand years. It ocai- 
f^'Ui /.tains an account of God's making a covenant with a paHicu* 
lar nation, that they should be his people, and he would be their 
God, in a peculiar sense ; of his often interposing miraculously 
in their affiiirs ; giving them the promise, and, long after, the 
possession, of a particular country ; assuring them of the 
" greatest national prosperity in it, if they would worship him, 
in opposition to the idols which the rest of the world worship- 
ped, and obey his commands ; and threatening them with un- 
exampled punishments, if they disobeyed him, and fell into the 
general idolatry : insomuch, that this one nation should con 
tinue to be the observation and the wonder of all the world. 
It declares particularly, that " God would scatter them among 
all people, from one end of the earth unto the other ;*' but 
" when they should return unto the Lord their God, he would 
have compassion upon them, and gather them, from all the 
nations whither he had scattered them -^ that "Israel should 
be saved in the Lord, with an everlasting salvatiori, and not be 
ashamed or confounded, world without o^id.'^ And as some 
of these promises are conditional, others are as absolute ai 
any thing can be expressed, that the time should come, when 
'' the people should be all righteous, and inherit the land for- 
ever :" that " though God would make a full end of all na- 
tions whither he had scattered them, yet would he not make 

«Chap.^3^fcei 
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a full end of them :" that " he would bring again the captivity 
of his people Israel, and plant them upon their land, and thejr 
should be no mcnre pulled up out of their land :" that '' the 
seed of Israel should not cease from being a nation forever."* 
It foretells, that Gcd would raise them up a particular person, (l^u^^^^^^ ' 
in whom ah his promises should be fulfilled; the Messiah, 7^y^^**1* 
who should be, in a high and eminent sense, their anouUod ^****<i^' 
Prince and Saviour. This was foretold in such a manner, as 
raised a general expectation of such a person in the nation, as 
appears from the New Testament, and is an acknowledged 
fe.ct ; an expectation of his coming at such a particular time, 
before any one appeared, clcuming to be that person, and 
where there was no ground for such an expectation but from 
the prophecies ; which expectation, therefore, must in all rea- 
son be presumed to be explanatory to those prophecies, if 
there were any doubt about their meaning. It seems more-* 
over to foretell, thatlhis person should be rejected by that na- 
tion, to whom he had been so long promised, and though he 
was so much desired by them.f And it expressly foretells, 
that he should be the Saviour of the Gentiles ; and even that 
the completion of the scheme, contained in this book, and 
then begun, and in its progress, should be somewhat so great, 
that, in comparison with it, the restoration of the Jews alone 
would be but of small account. ' It is a light thing that thou 
shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to 
restore the preserved of Israel : I will also give thee for a light 
to the Genres, that thou mayest be for salvation unto the 
end of the earth.' And, ' In the last days, the moimtain of 
the Lord's house shall be established in the top of the moun- 
tains, and shall be exalted above the hills ; and all nations 
shall flow into it*— for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge 
among the nations — and the Lord alone shall be exalted in 
that day, and the idols he shall utterly abolish.' J The Scrip- fkvuu^ (c 
ture farther contains an account, that at the time the Messiah f»r»^ am'/<*>^ 
was expected, a person rose up, in this nation, claiming to be Uf^^^^ 
vhat Messiah, to be the person whom all the prophecies 

* Deut. xxxiii. 64. Ch. xxx. 2, 3. Isa. xlv. 17. Ch. Iz. SI. Jer» 
XXX. 1 1. Ch. Ixvi. 29. Amos ix. 15. Jer. xxxi. 36. 

t Ua.viii. 14, 15. Ch. x.ix. 5. Ch. liii. Mal.i. 10, 11. andCh. iii. 

i Isa. xlix. 6. Ch. ii. Ch. xi. Ch. Ivi. 7. Mai. i. 1 1. —To which must 
be added, the othei prophecies of the like kind, several in the New Testsu 
merit, and very many in the Old, which deaaibe whmt ihali be the < 
pletior. of the revealed plan of Provideooe. 
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referred to^ and in whom they should centre ; that he spen* 
some years in a continued course of miraculous works, and 
pndued his immediate disciples and followers with a pcwer ol 
doing the same, as a proof of the truth of that religion which 
)ie commissioned them to publish ; that, invested with this 
authority and power, they made numerous converts in the 
reniotest countries, and settled and established his religion in 
the world; to the end of which, the Scripture professes to 
give a prophetic account of the state of this religion amongst 
mankind. 
,j'/^ V Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant of history, to 
' / / // > ^^^® ^ ^^ related to him, out of the Scriptures. Or, sup- 
/iifau*^^'^^^^ such a one, having the Scriptures put into his hands, to 
h ^ Jiii^*^^ remark these things in it, not knowing but that the whole, 
fll^j'i ^^'CJ^ i^ civil histor}^ as well as the other parts of it, might 
be, from beginning to end, an entire invention ; and to ask, 
What truth was in it, and whether the revelation here related 
was real or a fiction ? And, instead of a direct answer, sup- 
pose him, all at once, to be told the following confessed facts \ 
and then to unite them into one view. 

Let him first be told, in how great a degree the profession 
and establishment of natural religion, the belief that there is 
one God to be worshipped, that virtue is his law, and that 
mankind shall be rewarded and punished hereafter, as they 
obey and disobey it here ; in how very great a degree, I say, 
the profession and establishment of this moral system in the 
world, is owing to the revelation, whether real or supposed, 
contained in this book ; the establishment of this moral sys- 
tem, even in those countries which do not acknowledge the 
proper authority of the Scripture. Let him be told also, 
what number of nations do acknowledge its proper authority. 
Let him then take in consideration, of what importance reli- 
gion is to mankind. And upon these things, he might, I 
think, truly observe, that this supposed revelation's obtaining 
and being received in the world, with all the circumstances 
and effects of it, considered together as one event, is the most 
conspicuous and important event in the story of mankiiMi : 
that a book of this nature, and thus promulged and recom- 
mended to our consideration, demands, as if by a voice from 
heaven, to have its claims most seriously examined into ; and 
that, before such examination, to treat it with any kind ol 
scoffing and ridicule, is an offence against natural piety. But 
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• it is to be remembered, that how much soever the establish 
ment of natural religion in the world is owing to the Scrips 
ture revelation, this does not destroy the proof of religion from 
reason, any more than the proof of Euclid*8 Elements is de- 
stroyed, by a man's knowing or thinking that he should 
never have seen the truth of the several propositions contained 
in :t, nor had those propositions come into his thoughts„but 
f(K that mathematician. 

Let such a person as we are speaking of, be, in the next 
place, informed of the acknowledged antiquity of the first 
parts of this book ; and that its chronology, its account of the 
time when the earth, and the several parts of it, were first 
peopled with human creatures, is no way contradicted, but is 
reaUy confirmed, by the natural and civil history of the 
world, collected from common historians, from the state of the 
earth, and the late invention of arts and sciences. And, as 
the Scripture contains an unbroken thread of common and 
civil history, from the creation to the captivity, for between 
three and foiur thousand years ; let the person we are speak- 
ing of be told, in the next place, that this general history, as 
it is not contradicted, but is confirmed by profane history, as 
much as there would be reason to expect, upon supposition 
of its truth ; so there is nothing in the whole history itse}f, to 
give any reasonable ground of suspicion, of its not bAig, in 
the general, a faithful and literally true genealogy of men, 
and series of things. . I speak here only of the common 
Scripture history, or of the course of ordinary events related 
in it, as distinguished from miracles, and from the prophetic 
history. In all the Scripture narrations of this kind, following 
events arise out of foregoing ones, as in all other histories. 
There appears nothing related as done in any age, not con-" 
formable to the manners of that age ; nothing in the account 
of a succeeding age, which, one would say, could not be true, 
or was improbable, from the account of things in the preced- 
ing one. There is nothing in the characters, which would 
raise a thought of their being feigned ; but all the internal 
marks imaginable of their being real. It is to be added also, 
that mere genealogies, bare narratives of the number of years 
which persons called by such and such names lived, do not 
earry the face of fiction ; perhaps do cany some presumption 
of veracity ; and all unadorned narratives, which have nothing 
to surprise, may be thought to carry somewhat of the like 

S resumption too. And the domestic and the political hifitoiy 
I plainly credible. There may b^ incidents in Bcriptune^ 
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which, taken alone in the naked waj thej are told, xnaj b:j^ 
pear strange, especially to persons of other manners, tem* 
per, education^ but there are also incidents of undoubled 
truth, in many or most persons' lives, which, in the same cir- 
cumstances, would appear to the full as stange. There may 
be mistakes of transcribers, there may be other real or seeming 
mistakes, not easy to be particularly accounted for ; but there 
are certainly no more tlungs of this kind in the Scripture, 
than what were to have been expected in books of such an- 
tiquity ; and nothing, in any wke. sufficient to discredit the 
general narrative. Now, that a history, claiming to com* 
mence from the creation, and extending in one continued 
series, through so great a length of time, and variety of events, 
should have such appearances of reality and truth in its whole 
contextiue, is surely a very remarkable circumstance in its 
&vor. And as all this is applicable to the common history 
of the New Testament, so there is a farther credibility, and 
a very high one, given to it by profane authors } many of 
these writing of the same times, and confirming the truth oi 
customs and events, which are incidentally, as well as more 
purposely mentioned in it. And this credibility of the com- 
mon Scripture history, gives some credibility to its miracu- 
lous history ; especially as this is inierwoven with the com. 
mon, s(f as that they imply each other,, and both together 
make up one relation. 

I<et it then be more particularly obeervjed to this person, that 
it is an acknowledged matter of fact, which is indeed implied 
in the foregoing observation, that there was such a nation as 
the Jews, of the greatest antiquity, whose government and 
general polity was founded on the law, here related to be 
given them by Moses as from Heaven : that natural religion, 
Siough with rites additional, yet no way contrary to it, was 
their established religion, which cannot be said of the Gentile 
world ; and that their very being, as a nation, depended upon 
their acknowledgment of one God, the God of the universe. 
For suppose, ki their captivity in Babylon, they had gone over 
to the religion of their conquerors, there would have remained 
no bond of union, to keep them a distinct people. And whilst 
they were under their own kings, in their own country, a to- 
tal apostacy from Grod would have been the dissolution of theii 
whole government. They in such a sense nationally acknow- 
ledged and worshipped the Maker of heaven and earth, when 
the rest of the world were sunk in idolatry, as rendered them, 
in fact, .the peculiar people of God. And this so remarkable 
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:^ an estabHBhmMit and preservation of natural religion amongst 
a them, seems to add some peculiar credibility to the historical 
L evidence for the miracles of Moses and the prophets ; because 
: these miracles are a full satisfactory account of this event, 
} -which plainly wants to be accounted for, and cannot other- 
ti ixrise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of history, be 
: acquainted farther, that one claiming to be the Messiah, of 
i Jewish extraction, rose up at the time when this nation, from 
i the prophecies above mentioned, expected the Messiah : that 
he was rejected, as it seemed to have been foretold he should, 
: by the body of the people imder the direction of their rulers . 
that in the course of a very few years he was believed on, 
; and acknowledged as the promised Messiah, by great num- 
: bers anu>ng the Gentiles, agreeably to the prophecies of Scrip 
ture, yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles, 
of which miracles we also have strong historical evidence ; 
(by which I mean here no more than must be acknowledged 
by imbelievers ; for let pious frauds and follies be admitted to 
weaken, it is absurd to say they destroy, our evidence of 
miracles wrought in proof of Christianity :) that this religion 
approving itself to the reason of mankind, and carrying its own 
evidence with it, so far as reason is a judge of its system, and 
being no way contrary to reason in those parts of it which re- 
quire to be believed upon the mere authority of its Author ; 
that this religion, I say, gradually spread and supported itself, 
for some hundred years, not only without any assistance from 
temporal power, but under constant discouragements, and often 
the bitterest persecutions fron; it, and then became the religion 
of the world ; that, in the mean time, the Jewish nation and go- 
vernment were destroyed in a very remarkable manner, and the 
people carried away captive and dispersed through the most 
distant countries ; in which state of dispersion they have re- 
mained fifteen hundred years ; and that they remain a numo- 
rous people, miited among themselves, and distinguished from 
the rest of the world, as they were in the days of Moses, by 
the profession of his law, and every where looked upon in a 
manner, which one scarce knows how distinctly to express, 
but in the words of the prophetic account of it, given so many 
ages before it came to pass : 'Thou shalt become an astonish- 
ment, a proverb, and a byword, among all nations whither the 
Lord shall lead thee/| 

I Deut xjiviii. 99 
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Iff < L.u^i e( '^^ appearance of a standing miracle, in the Jews remain' 
d ^\J' ^^ ^ distinct people in their dispositicms, and the c(Hifinxuttioi 

i/^iitpfyv^ which this event appears to give to the truth of reveJatioo, 
hxi 'i«*>cU Qjj^y ^jg thought to be answered, by their religion forbkkiing 

them intermarriages with those of any other, and prescribing 
them a great many peculiarities in their food, by which they 
are debarred from the means of incorporating with the people 
xu whose coxmtries they live. This is not, I think, a satis&c- 
tory account of that which it pretends to account for. But 
whELt does it pretend to account for ? The ccHrrespondence be- 
tween this event and the prophecies ; or the coincidence <A 
both with a long dispensation of Providence, of a peculiar na- 
ture, towards that people formerly % No. It is only the event 
itself which is offered to be thus accounted for ; which single 
event taken alone, abstracted from all such correspondoKe 
and coincidence, perhaps would not have appeared miracu- 
lous; but that correspondence and coincidence maybe so^ 
though the event itself be supposed not. Thus the concur* 
rence of our Saviour's being bom at Bethlehem, with a kmg 
foregoing series of prophecy and other coincidences, is doubt- 
less miraculous, the series of prophecy, and other coinci- 
dences, and the event, bemg admitted ; though the event itself 
his birUi at that place, appears to have been brought about 
in a natural way ; of which, however, no one can be certain 
And as seveial of these events seem, in some degree, ex- 
pressly, to have verified the prophetic history already; so 
likewise they may be considered farther, as having a peculiar 
aspect towards the full comjdetion of it ; as affording some 
presumption that the whole of it shall, one time or other, be 
fulfilled. Thus, that the Jews have been so wonderfully pre- 
served in their long and wide dispersion ; which is indeed the 
direct fulfilling of some prophecies, but is now mentioned only 
as looking forward to somewhat yet to come : that natural 
religion came forth from Judea, and spread in the degree i( 
has done over the world, before lost in idolatry ; which, to- 
gether with some other things, have distinguished that y^j 
place, in like manner as the people of it are distinguished: • 
that this great change of religion over the earth, was brought 
about imder the pro^ssion and acknowledgment, that Jesus 
was the promised Messiah : things of this liind naturally turn 
the thoughts of serio^js men towards the full completion of 
the prophetic history, concerning the final iiestoration of that 
people ; concerning the establishment of the everlasting king- 
dom amoBi^ them, the kingdom of the Messiah; aad t£p 
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fotuie state tf the world, under this sacred government. 8uch 
circumstances and events compared with these prophecies, 
though no completions of them, yet would not, I think, be 
spoken of as nothing in the argument, by a person upon his 
fust being informed of them. They fall in with the prophetic 
history of things still future, give it some additional credibility, 
have the appearance of being somewhat in order to the full 
completion of it. 

Indeed it requires a good degree o( knowledge, and great 
calmness and consideration, to be able lo judge, thoroughly, oi 
the evidence for the truth of Christianity, from that part of 
the prophetic history which relates to the situation of the 
kingdoms of the world, and to the state of the church, from 
the establishment of Christianity to the present time. But it 
appears from a general view of it, to be very material. And 
those persons who have thoroughly examined it, and some of 
them were men of the coolest tempers, greatest capacities, 
and least liable to imputations of prejudice, insist upon it as 
determinately conclusive. 

Suppose now a person quite ignorant of history, first to re- 
collect the passages above mentioned out of Scriptmre, without 
knowing but that the whole was a late fiction, then to be in- 
formed of the correspondent &cts now mentioned, and to imite 
them all into one view : that the profession and establishment 
of natural religion in the world, is greatly owing, in different 
ways, to this book, and the supposed revelation which it con- 
tains ; that it is acknowledged to be of the earliest antiquity ; 
that its chronology and common history are entirely credible ; 
that this ancient nation, the Jews, of whom it chiefly treats, 
appear to have been, in fkct, the people of God, in a distin- 
guished sense; that as there was a national expectation 
amongst them, raised from the prophecies, of a Messiah to 
appear at such a time, so one at this time appeared, claiming 
to be that Messiah ; that he was rejected by this naticm, but 
received by the Gentiles, not upcm the evidence of prophecy, 
but of miracles ; that the religion he taught supported itself 
under the greatest difficulties, gained ground, and at length 
became the religion of the world ; that in the mean time the 
Jewish polity was utterly destroyed, and the nation dispersed 
over the face of the earth ; that notwithstanding this, they 
have remained a distinct numerous people for so many centu- 
ries, even to this day ; which not only "appears to be the ex- 
press completion of several prophecies concerning them ; but 
also renders it, as one may speak, a visible and easy possi- 
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Inlitj, that the promises made to them as a nation, may je( 
be filfilled. And to these acknowledged truths, let the per- 
son we have been supposing add, as I think he ought 
whether every one will allow it or no, the obvious appear- 
ances which there are, of the state of the world, in other re- 
spects besides what relates to the Jews, and of the Christian 
church, having so long answered, and still answering- to the 
prophetic history. Suppose, I say, these facts set over 
against the things before mentioned out of the Scripture, and 
seriously compared with them; the joint view of both to- 
gether, must, I think, appear of very great weight to a con- 
siderate reasonable person : of much greater, indeed, upon 
having them first laid before him, than is easy for us, who 
are so familiarized to them, to conceive, without some paxtica- 
lar attention for that purpose. 

All these things, SLud the several particulars contained un- 
der them, require to be distinctly and most thoroughly ex- 
amined into ; that the weight of each may be judged of, upon 
such examination, and such conclusion drawn as results from 
their united force. But lliis has not been attempted here. I 
have gone no farther than to show, that the general imperfect 
view of them now given, the confessed historical evidence for 
miracles, and the many obvious appearing completions of 
prophecy, together with the collateral things* here men- 
tioned, and there are several others of the like sort ; that all 
this together, which, being fact, must be acknowledged bj 
unbelievers, amounts to real evidence of somewhat more than 
human in this matter : evidence much more important, than 
careless men, who have been accustomed only to transient 
and partial views of it, can imagine ; and indeed abundantly 
sufficient to act upon. And these things, I apprehend, must 
be acknowledged by unbelievers. For though they may say, 
that the historical evidence of miracles, wrought in attesta- 
tion of Christianity, is not sufficient to convince them that 
such miracles were really wrought ; they cannot deny, that 
there is such historical evidence, it being a known matter of 
fact that there is. They may say, the conformity between 
the prophecies and events, is by accident ; but there are many 
instances in which such conformity itself cannot be denied. 
They may say, with regard to such kind of collateral things 
as those above mentioned, that any odd accidental events, 

* All the particular things mentioned in this chapter, not reduciUe to 
the head of certain miracles, or determinate completions of prophecr 
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without meaning, will have a meaning found in them by fiin- 
ciful people ; and that such as are fanciful in any one certain 
way, will make out a thouscoid coincidents, which seem to 
iavor their peculiar follies. Men, I say, may talk thus ; but 
no one who is senous, can possibly think these things to be 
Kiotliing, if he considers the importance of collateral things, 
and even of lesser circumstances, in the evidence of proba- 
bility, as distinguished, in nature, from the evidence of demon- 
stration. In many cases, indeed, it seems to require the 
truest judgment, to determine with exactness the weight of 
circumstantial evidence; but it is very often altogeth^ as 
convincing, as that which is the most express and direct. 

This general view of the e^dence for Christianity, con- 
sidered as making one argument, may also serve to recom- 
mend to serious persons, to set down every tlung which they 
think may be of any real weight at all in proof of it, and par- 
ticularly the many seeming completions of prophecy ; and 
they will find, that, judging by the natural rules, by which 
we judge of probable evidence in common matters, they 
amount to a much higher degree of proof, upon such a joint 
review, than could be supposed upon considering them sepa- 
rately, at different times ; how strong soever the proof might 
before appear to them, upon such separate views of it. For 
probable proofs, by being added, not only increase the evi- 
dence, but multiply it. Nor should I dissuade any one from 
setting down what he thought made for the contrary side. 
But then it is to be remembered, not in order to influence his 
judgment, but his practice, that a mistake on one side, may 
be, in its consequences, much more dangerous than a mistake 
on the other. And what course is most safe, and what most 
dangerous, is a consideration thought very material, when we 
deliberate, not concerning events, but concerning conduct in 
our temporal affairs. To be influenced by this consideration 
in our judgment, to believe or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as 
much prejudice, as any thing whatever. And, like other 
prejudices, it operates contrary ways in different men. For 
some are inclined to believe what they hope ; and others, 
what they fear. And it is manifest unrecusonableness, to 
apply to men's passions in order to gain their assent. But 
in deliberations concerning conduct, there is nothing which 
reason more requires to be taken into the account, than the 
importance of it. For, suppose it doubtful, what would be 
the consequence of acUng in this, or in a contrary manner ; 
itiU, that taking one side could be attended with Uttle or no 
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bad consequence, and taking the other might be attended 
with the greatest, must appear, to unprejudiced reason, of the 
highest moment towards determining how we are to act. But 
the truth of our religion, like the truth of common matters, is 
to be judged of by all the evidence taken together. And unless 
the whole series of things which may be alleged in this argu- 
ment, and every particular thing in it, can reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been by accident, (for here the stress of the argu- 
ment for Christianity lies,) then is the truth of it proved : in like 
manner as if, in any common case, numerous events acknow- 
ledged, were to be alleged in proof of any other event dis- 
puted ; the proof of the .disputed event would be proved, not 
only if any one of the acknowledged ones did of itself clearly 
imply it, but, though no one of them singly did so, if the 
whole of the acknowledged events taken together, could not 
in reason be supposed to have happened, unless the disputed 
one were true. 

It is obvious, how much advantage the natinre of this evi- 
dence gives to those persons who attack Christianity, espe- 
cially in conversation. For it is easy to show, in a short and 
lively manner, that such and such things are liable to objec- 
tion, that this and another thing is of little weight in itself j 
but impossible to show, in like manner, the united force of 
the whole argument in one view. 

However, lastly, as it has been made appear, that there is 
no presumption against a revelation as miraculous ; that the 
general scheme of Christianity, arid the principal parts of it, 
are conformable to tjie experienced constitution of things, and 
the whole perfectly credible ; so the accoimt now given of the 
pcsitive evidence for it, shows, that this evidence is such, as^ 
bom the nature of it, cannot be destroyed, though it ahouU 
be lessened. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

(fOjftke OhfecHana which may be mtide against arguing from 
f ike Ancdogy of Mature to Religion, 

If eyerj (me would consider, with such attentioii as thej 
eure bound, even in point of morality, to consider, what they 
judge and give characters of, the occasion of this chapter 
would be, in some good measure at least, superseded. But 
since this is not to expected ; for some we find do not concern 
themselves to understand even what they write agaiast. 
since this treatise, in common with most others, lies open to 
objections, which may appear very material to thoughtful men 
at first sight j and, besides that, seems peculiarly liable to the 
objections of such as can judge without thinking, and of such 
as can censure without judging ; it may not be amiss to set 
down the chief of these objections which occur to me, and con- 
sider them to their hands. And they are such as these : — 
" That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in revelation, by 
sa3dng, that there are the same in natural religion ; when what 
is wanting is to clear both of them, of these their common, as 
well as other their respective, difficulties : but that it is a 
strange way indeed of convincing men of the obligations of re- 
ligion, to show them that they have as little reason for theit 
worldly pursuits ; and a strange way of vindicating the justice 
and goodness of the Author of nature, and of removing the ob- 
jections against both, to which the system of religion lies open, 
to show, that the like objections lie against natural providence; 
away of answering objections agednst religion, without so 
much as pretending to make out, that the system of it, or the 
particular things in it objected against, are reasonable— espe- 
cially, perhaps, some may be inattentive enough to add, must 
this be thought strange, when it is confessed that analogy la 

no answer to such objections : that "when this sort of vsasoa« 

11 
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mg is carried to the utmost length it can be imagined capaUe 
of, it will jet leave the mind in a very unsatisfied state; and 
that it must be unaccountable ignorance of mankind, to ima- 
gine they will be prevailed with to forego their present inter- 
ests and pleasures, from regard to religion, upon doubtfiil evi- 
dence.'' 

Now, as plausible as this way of talking may appear, that 
appearance will be found in a great measure owing to hal^ 
views, which show but part of an object, yet show that indis- 
tinctly ; and to imdeterminate language. By these means 
weak men are often deceived by others, and ludicrous men by 
themselves. And even those who are serious and considerate 
cannot always readily disentangle, and at once clearly see 
through the perplexities in which subjects themselves are in- 
volved ; "and which are heightened by the deficiencies and the 
abuse of words. To this latter sort of persons, the following 
reply to each part of tMs objection severally, may be of some 
assistance ; as it may also tend a little to stop and silence 
others. 

Firstf The thing wanted, «. e. what men require, is to have 
all difficulties cleared. And this is, or, at least for any thing we 
know to the contrary, it may be, the same, as requiring to com* 
prehend the divine nature, and the whole plan of Providence 
firom everlasting. But it hath always been allowed to argue, 
from what is acknowledged to what is disputed. And it is in 
no other sense a poor thing, to argue from natural religion to re- 
vealed, in the manner found fault with, than it is to argue in 
numberless other ways of probable deduction and inference, 
in matters of conduct, which we are continually reduced to the 
necessity of doing. Indeed the epithet poor may be applied, 
I fear, as properly to great part, or the whole, of human life, as 
it is to the things mentioned in the objecticH). Is it not a poor 
thing, for a physician to have so little knowledge in the cure ol 
diseases, as even the most eminent have 1 To act upon con- 
jecture and guess, where the life of man is conceined 1 Un« 
doubtedly it is : but not in comparison of having no skill at 
all in that usefiil art, and being obliged to act wholly in the 
dark. 

Further : Since it is as unreasonable as it is common, to 
urge objections against revelation, which are of equal weight 
against natural religion ; and those who do this, if tbey are not 
confuted themselves, deal unfairly with others, in making it 
seem that they are arguing only against revelation, or particu* 
l«r doctiioes of it, when in reality they are arguing againtt. 
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moral providence ; it is a thing of consequence to show, that 
Buch objections are as much levelled against natural religion, 
as against revealed. And objections, which are equally ap- 
plicable to both, are, properly speaking, answered, by its 
being shown that they are so, provided the former be admitted 
to be true. And without taking in the consideration how 
distinctly this is admitted, it is plainly very material to ob- 
cerve, that as the things objected against in natural religion, 
aro of the same kind with what is certain matter of experi- 
ence in the course of providence, and in the information which 
God affords us concerning our temporal interest under his go- 
vernment ; so the objections against the system of Christi- 
anity and the evidence of it, are of the very same kind with 
those which are made against the system and evidence of 
natural religion. However, the reader upon review may see, 
that most of the analogies insisted upon, even in the latter 
part of this treatise, do not necessarily require to have more 
taken for granted than is in the former ; that there is an Au- 
thor of nature, or natural Governor of the world ; and Chris- 
tianity is vindicated, not from its analogy to natural religion, 
but chiefly, from its analogy to the experienced constitution 
of nature. 

Secondly^ Religion is a practical thing, and consists in such 
a determinate course of life ; as being what, there is reason 
to think, is commanded by the Author of nature, and will, 
upon the whole, be our happiness under his government. 
Now if men can be convinced that they have the like reason 
to believe this, as to believe that taking care of their temporal 
affairs will be to their advantage ; such conviction cannot 
but be an argument to them for the practice of religion. And 
if there be really any reason for believing one of these, and 
endeavouring to preserve life, and secure ourselves the neces- 
saries and conveniences of it ; then there is reason also for 
believing the other, and endeavouring to secure the interest it 
jproposes to us. And if the interest which religion proposes 
to us be infinitely greater than our whole temporal interest, 
then there must be proportionably greater reason for endea- 
vouring to secure one, than the other : since by the supposi- 
tion, the probability of our securing one, is equal to the pro- 
bability of our securing the other. • This seems plainly unan* 
swerable ; and has a tendency to influence ftiir minds, who 
consider what our condition reaUy is, or upon what evidence 
we are naturally appcnnted to act ; and who are disposed to 
acquietce in the terms upon which we live, and attead to and 
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follow that practical instruction, whatever it be, which ii 
afforded us. 

But the chief and proper force of the argument referred to 
in the objection, lies in another place. For it is said, that the 
proof of religion is involved in such inextricable difficulties, as 
to render it doubtful ; and that it cannot be supposed, that if 
it were true, it would be left upon doubtful evidence. Here, 
then, over and above the force of each particular difficulty o: 
objection, these difficulties and objections, taken together, an 
turned into a positive argument against the truth of religion, 
which argument would stand thus. If religion were true, if 
would not be left doubtful, and open to objections to the de- 
gree in which it is ; therefore, that it is thus left, not odIj ren- 
ders the evidence of it weak, and lessens its force, in propor- 
tion to the weight of such objections ; but also shows it to be 
&ilse, or is a general presumption of its being so. Now the 
observation, that from the natural constitution and course of 
tilings, we must in our temporal concerns, almost continuallj, 
and in matters of great consequence, act upon evidence of a 
like kind and degree to the evidence of religion, is an answer 
to this argument ; because it shows, that it is according to 
the conduct and character of the Author of nature to appoint 
we should act upon evidence like to that, which this argu- 
ment presumes he cannot be supposed to appoint we should 
act upon : it is an instance, a general one made up of nu- 
merous particular ones, of somewhat in his dealing with us, 
similar to what is said to be incredible. And as the force of 
this answer lies merely in the parallel which there is between 
the evidence for religion and for our temporal conduct ; the 
answer is equally just and conclusive, whether the parallel be 
made out, by showing the evidence of the former to be higher, 
or the evidence of the latter to be lower. 

Thirdly, The design of this treatise is not to vindicate the 
character of God, but to show the obligations of men j it is 
not to justify his providence, but to show what belongs to us 
to do. These are two subjects, and ought not to be con- 
founded. And though they may at length run up into each 
other, yet observations may immediately tend to make out 
the latter, which do not appear, by any immediate connexion, 
to the purpose of the former ; which is less our concern than 
many seem to think. For, Ist, It is not necessary we should 
justify the dispensations of Providence against objections, any 
farther than. to show, that the things objected against may. 
for aught we know, be consistent with justice c^4 goo^a^fW* 



r. 
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Suppose, then, that there are things in the system of this 
world, and plan of Providence relating to it, which taken alone 
would be unjust ; jet it has been shown unanswerably, that 
if we could take in the reference which these things may 
have to other things present, past, and to come \ to the whole 
scheme, which the things objected against are parts of; these 
very things mighty for aught we know, be found to be, iio^ 
only consistent with justice, but instances of it. Indeed it has 
been shown, by the analogy of what we see, not only possi- 
ble that this may be the case, but credible that it is.. And 
thus objections, drawn from such things, are answered, and 
Providence is vindicated, as far as religion makes its vindica- 
tion necessary. Hence it appears, 2d[/t/, That objections 
against the divine justness and goodness are not endeavoured 
to be removed, by showing that the like objections, allowed 
to be really conclusive, he against natural providence : but 
those objections being supposed and shown not to be conclu- 
sive, the things objected against, considered as matters of 
fact, are farther shown to be credible, from their conformity to 
the constitution of nature ; for instance, that God will reward 
and punish men for their actions bereafler, from the observa- 
tion that he does reward and pimish them for their actions 
here. And this, I apprehend, is of weight. And I add, 3cUy, 
It would be of weight, even though those objections were not 
answered. For, there being the proof of religion above set 
down, and religion impl3ang several feicts ; for instance, again, 
the fact last mentioned, that God will reward and punish men 
for their actions hereafter ; the observation that his present 
method of government is by rewards and punishments, shows 
that future fact not to be incredible ; whatever objections men 
may think they have against it, as unjust or unmerciful, ac- 
cording to their notions of justice and mercy ; or as improba- 
ble from their belief of necessity. I say, as improbMe ; foi 
it is evident no objection against it, a# unjust^ can be urged 
from necessity ; since this notion as much destroys injustice, 
as it does justice. Then, ^thly^ Though objections against 
the reasonableness of the system of religion, cannot indeed be 
answered without entering into a consideration of its reasona- 
bleness, yet objections against the credibility or truth of it 
may. Because the system of it is reducible into what is pro- 
perly matter of fact; and the truth, the probable truth, of ftictSi 
may be shown without consideraticm c^ their reasonableness. 
Nor is it necessary, though, in some cases and respects, it is 
highly useful and proper, yet it is ^ptnttoessaiy, togiveaproof 
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of the reasonableness of every precept enjoined us, and of 
every particular dispensation of Providence, which comes into 
the system of religion. Indeed the more thoroughly a person 
of a right disposition is convinced of the perfection of the divine 
nature and conduct, the farther he will advance towards that 
perfection of religion, which St John speaks of* But the 
general obligations of religion are fiilly made out, by proviDg 
the reasonableness of the practice of it. And that the prac- 
tice of religion t* reasonable, may be shown, though no more 
could be proved, than that the system of it may be «o, for 
aught we imow to the contrary ; and even without entering 
into the distinct consideration of this. And from hence, 5/A/y, 
It is easy to see, that though the analogy of nature is not an 
unmediate answer to objections against the wisdom, the jus- 
tice, or goodness, of any doctrine or precept of religion ; yet 
it may be, as it is, an immediate and direct answer to what is 
really intended by such objections ; which is, to show that 
the things objected against aie incredible. 

Fourthly^ It is most readily acknowledged, that the fore- 
going Treatise is by no means satisfactory ; very far indeed 
from it : but so would any natural institution of life appear, if 
reduced into a system, together with its evidence. Leav 
uig religion out of the case, men are divided in their opinions, 
whether our pleasures over-balance our pains ; and whether 
it be, or be not, eligible to live in this world. And were all 
such controversies settled, which, perhaps, in speculation 
would be found involved in great difficulties ; and were it de- 
termined, upon the evidence of reason, as nature has deter- 
mined it to our hands, that life is to be preserved ; yet stilly 
the rules which God has been pleased to afford us, for escap- 
ing the miseries of it, and obtaining its satisfactions, the rules, 
for instance, of preserving health and recovering it when lost, 
are not only fiillible, and precarious, but very far from being 
exact. Nor are we informed by nature, in future contin- 
gencies and accidents, so as to render it at all certain, what iff 
Uie best method of managing our affairs. What will be the 
success of our temporal pursuits, in the common sense of the 
word auccesSj is highly doubtful. And what will be the suc- 
cess of them, in the proper sense of the word ; t . e. what hap- 
piness or enjoyment we shall obtain by them, is doubtfid in a 
much higher degree. Indeed, the unsatisfactory nature of 
the evidence, wi^ which we are obliged to take up, in (be 

« 1 John iv. It. 
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daily course of life, is scarce to be expressed. Yet men do 
not throw awaj life, or disregard the interests of it, upon ac« 
eount of this doubtfulness. The evidence of religion then 
being admitted real, those who object against it, as not satis* 
fectorj, t. e. as not being what they wish it, plainly forget 
the very condition of our being ; for satis&ction, in this sense, 
does not belong to such a creature as man. And, which is 
more material, they forget also the very natm'e of religion. 
For, religion presupposes, in all those who will embrace it, a 
certain degree of integrity and honesty ; which it was in- 
tended to try whether men have or not, and to exercise in 
such as have it, in order to its improvement. Religion pre- 
supposes this as much, and in the same sense, eis speaking to 
a man presupposes he understands the language in which 
jrou speak ; or as warning a man of any danger, presupposes 
that he has such a regard to himself, as that he will endeavour 
to avoid it. And therefore the question is not at all, Whether 
the evidence of religion be satisfactory ? but. Whether it be, 
in reason, sufficient to prove and discipline that virtue which 
it presupposes ? Now, the evidence of it is fully sufficient for 
all those purposes of probation ; how far soever it is from 
being satisfactory, as to the purposes of curiosity, or any 
other : and indeed it answers the purposes of the former in 
several respects, which it would not do, if it were as over- 
bearing as is required. One might add farther, that whether 
the motives, or the evidence for any course of actions, be satis- 
factory, meaning here by that word, what satisfies a man, 
that such a course of action will in event be for his good \ 
this need never be, and I think, strictly speaking, never is, 
the practical question in common matters. But the practical 
question in all cases, is, Whether the evidence for a course of 
action be such, as, taking in all circumstances, makes the 
faculty within \is, which is the guide and judge of conduct,* 
determine that course of action to be prudent ? Indeed, satis- 
&ction that it will be for our interest or happiness, abundantly 
determines an action to be prudent ; but evidence, almost in- 
finitely lower than this, determines actions to be so too, even 
m the conduct of every day. 

Fiflhly, As to the objection concerning the influence which 
this argument, or any part of it, may, or may not, be expected 
to have upon men, I observe, as above, that religion being in- 
'landed for a trial and exercise of the morality of every person's 

• Sst DiMsftsdon 9. 
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oharacter, who is a subject of it ; and there being, as I have 
shovrn, such evidence for it, as is sufficient, in reason, to inflii* 
ence men to embrace it ; to object, that it is not to be ima- 
gined mankind will be influenced by such evidence, is nothiiig 
to the purpose of the foregoing Treatise. For the purpose ol 
it is not to inquire, What sort of creatures mankind are ; bu^ 
Wliat'the light and knowledge, which is afforded them, le- 
quires they should be i to show how, in reason, they o\ight 
to behave; not how, in &ct, they will behave. This de 
pends upon themselves, and is their own concern ; the pa 
sonal concern of each man in particular. And how little re- 
gard the genemlity have to it, experience, indeed, does too 
fully show. But religion, considered as a probation, has had 
its end upon all persons, to whom it has been proposed, with 
evidence sufficient in reason to influence their practice ; for 
by this means they have been put into a state of probation ; 
let them behave as they will in it. And thus, not only reve- 
lation, but reason also, teaches us, that by the evidence of i^ 
ligion being laid before men, the designs of Providence are 
carrying on, not only with regard to those who will, but like- 
wise with regard to those who will not, be influenced by it 
However, lastly^ the objection here referred to, allows the 
things insisted upon in this Treatise to be of some weight ; 
and if so, it may be hoped it will have some influence. And 
if there be a probability that it will have any at all, there is { 

the same reason in kind, though not in degree, to lay it befix« i 

men, as there would be, if it were likely to have a greater in- 
fluence. 

And farther, I desire it may be considered, with respect to the 
whole of the foregoing objections, that in this Treatise I have 
argued upon the principles of others,* not my own ; and have 
omitted what I think true, and of the most importance, because 
by others thought unintelligible, or not true. Thus I have 
argued upon the principles of the Fatalists, which I do not 
believe ; and have omitted a thing of the utmost importance^ 
which I do believe, the moral fitness and unfitness of actions^ 
prior to all will whatever ; which I apprehend as certainly to 
determine the divine conduct, as speculative truth and faJbe- 
hood necessarily determine the divine judgment. Indeed 

* By urgvAng vpoft the prmeiples of others^ the reader will obeenre if 
meant, not proving any thing ^om those principles, but nohoiihstandimg 
them. Thus religion is proved, not from the opinion of necessity, wfaitt 
it absurd, but noivfUhtianding or even thmigh Uiat opinion were «Miwiittf4 
tobetnie. 
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thd piinciple of liberty, and that of moral fitness^ so force 
themselves upon the mind, that moralists, the ancients as well 
as moderns, have formed their language upon it. And probably 
it may appear in mine, though I have endeavoured to avoid it : 
and in order to avoid it, have sometimes been obliged to ex- 
press myself in a manner which will appear strange to such 
as do not observe the reason for it ; but the general argument 
here pursued does not at all suppose, or proceed upon, these 
principles. Now, these two abstract principles of liberty and 
maral fitness being omitted, religion can be considered in no 
other view than merely as a question of fact ; and in this view 
it is here considered. It is obviouS; that Chiistianity, and the 
proof of it, are both historical. And even natural religion is, 
properly, a matter of &ct. For, that there is a righteous 
Governor of the world, is so ; and this proposition contains 
the general system of natural religion. But then, several ab- 
stract truths, and in particular those two principles, are 
usually taken into consideration in the proof of it ; whereas it 
is here treated of only as a matter of fact. To explain this ; 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
is an abstract truth ; but that they appear so to our mind, is 
only a matter of fact. And this last must have been ad 
mitted, if any thing was, by those ancient sceptics, who would 
not have admitted the former ; but pretend to doubt. Whether 
there were any such thing as truth ; or, Whether we could 
certainly depend upon our faculties of understanding for the 
knowledge of it in any case. So likewise, that there is, in 
the nature of things, an original standard of right and wrong 
in actions, independent upon all will, but which unalterably 
determines the will of Grod, to exercise that moral government 
over the world which religion teaches, t. e. finally and upon 
the whole to reward and punish men respectively as they act 
right or wrong ; this assertion contains an abstract trudi, as 
well as matter of fact. But suppose in the present state, 
every man, without exception, was rewarded and punished, 
10 exact proportion as he followed or transgressed that sense 
oi right and wrong, which God has implanted in the nature 
if every man ; this would not be at all an abstract truth, but 
only a matter of &ct. And though this fact were acknow- 
ledged by every one, yet the very same difficulties might be 
raised, as are now, oonceming the abstract questions of Sberty 
and moral fitness : and we should have a proof, even the cer- 
tain one of experience, that the government of the world was 
perfectly moral, without taking in the consideration of thoss 

!!• 
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questions : and this proof would remain, in what waj soever 
they were determined. And thus, Gkxl having given man- 
kind a moral faculty, the object of which is actions, and 
which naturally approves some actions as right and of good 
desert, and condemns others as wrong and of ill desert ; that 
he will, finally and upon the whole, reward the former and 
punish the latter, is not an assertion of an abstract truth, but 
of what is as mere a fact as his doing so at present would be. 
This iutiu'e fact I have not indeed proved with the force with 
whic^i it might be proved, from the principles of liberty and 
moral fitness ; but without them have given a really conclu- 
sive practical proof of it, which is greatly strengthened by.the 
general einalogy of nature ; a proof easily cavilled at, easily 
shown not to be demonstrative, for it is not offered as such j 
but impossible, I think, to be evaded or answered. And thus 
the obligations of religion are made out, exclusively a[ the 
questions concerning liberty and moral fitness ; which have 
been perplexed with difficulties and abstruse reasonings, as 
every thing may. 

Hence, thexefore, may be observed distinctly, what is the 
force of this Treatise. It will be, to such as are convinced 
of religion, upon the proof arising out of the two last meor 
tioncd principles, an additional proof and a confirmation of it , 
to such as do not admit those principles, an original proof of 
it, and a confirmation of that proof Those who believe, 
will here find the scheme of Christianity cleared of objectbns, 
and the evidence of it in a peculiar manner strengthened . 
those who do not believe, will at least be shown the absurdity 
of all attempts to prove Christianity false, the plain undoubted 
credibility of it, and, I hope, a good deal more. 

And thus, though some perhaps may seriously think, that 
analogy, as here urged, has too great stress laid upaa it ; and 
ridicule, unanswerable ridicule, may be applied, to show the 
argument from it in a disadvantageous light : yet there can 
be ^0 question, but that it is a real one. For religion, both 
natural and revealed, implying in it numerous facts ; analogy 
being a confirmation of all facts to which it can be applied, 
as it is the only proof of most, cannot but be admitted by 
every one to be a material thing, and truly of weight on the 
side of religion, both natural and revealed ; and it ought to 
bo particukirly regarded by such €is profess to foUow nature 
and to be less satisfied with abstract reasonings. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Whatever account may be given, of the strange inatten- 
tion and disregard, in some ages and countries, to a matter oS 
such importance as religion, it would, before experience, be 
incredible, that there should be the like disregard in those, 
who have had the moral system of the world laid before them, 
as it is by Christianity, and often inculcated upon them ; be- 
cause this moral system carries in it a good degree of evi- 
dence for its truth, upon its being barely proposed to our 
thoughts. There is no need of abstruse reasonings and dis- 
tinctions, to convince an unprejudiced understanding, that 
there is a God who made and governs the world, and who 
will judge it in righteousness ; though they may be necessary 
to answer abstruse difficulties, when once such are raised ; 
when the very meaning of those words, which express most 
intelligibly the general doctrine of religion, is pretended to be 
uncertain, and the clear truth of the thing itself is obscured 
by the intricacies of speculation. But, to an unprejudiced f^^ / , 
mind, ten thousand thousand instances of design, cannot but ' ? ' 
prove a Designer. And it is intuitively manifest, that crea- 
tures ought to live under a dutiful sense of their Maker ; and 
that justice and charity must be his laws, to creatures whom ' 
he has made social, and placed in society. Indeed, the truth 
of revealed religion, peculiarly so called, is not self-evident, 
but requires external proof, in order to its being received. 
Yet inattention, among us, to revealed religion, will be found 
to imply the same dissolute immoral temper of mkid, as inat- 
tention to natural religion ; because, when both are laid be- 
fore us, in the manner they are in Christian countries of 
liberty, our obligations to inquire into both, and to embmce 
both upon supposition of their truth, are obligations of the 
same nature. For, revelation claims to be the voice of God ; 
and our obligation to attend to his voice, is, surely, moral in 
all cases. And as it is insisted, that its evidence is conclu- 
m^ upon thorough consideration of it ; so it offers itself to ua 
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with manifest obvious appearances of naving something more 
than bimian in it, and therefore in all reason requires to have 
its claims most seriously examined into. It is to be added, 
that though Ught and knowledge, ui what manner soever 
afforded us, is equally from God ; yet a miraculous revelation 
has a pecuhar tendency, from the first principles of our nature, 
to awaken mankind, and inspire them with reverence and 
awe : and this is a peculiar obligation, to attend to what 
claims to be so with such appearances of truth. It is therefore 
most certain, that our obligations to inquire seriously into the 
evidence of Christianity, and, upon suppositicHi (^its truth, to 
embrace it, are of the utmost importcmce, and moral in the 
highest and most proper sense. Let us then suppose, that 
the evidence of religion in general, and oi Christianity, has 
been seriously inquired into by all reasonable men among us. 
Yet we find many professedly to reject both, upon specula- 
tive principles of infidelity. And all of them do not content 
themselves with a bare neglect of religion, and enjoying 
their imaginary freedom from its restraints. Some go much 1 

beyond this. They deride God*s moral government over the 1 

world : they renounce his protection, and defy his justice : 
they ridicule and vilify Christianity, and blaspheme the Au- 
thor of it ; and take all occasions to manifest a scorn and con- 
tempt of revelation. This amounts to an active setting them- 
selves against religion ; to what may be considered as a posi- 
tive principle of irreligion ; which they cultivate within them- 
selves, and, whether they intend this effect or not, render 
habitual, as a good man does the contrary principle. And 
others, who are not chargeable with all this profligateness^ 
yet are in avowed opposition to religion, as if discovered to be 
groundless. Now admitting, which is the supposition we go 
upon, that these persons act upon what they think principles 
of reason, and otherwise they are not to be argued with ; it 
is really inconceivable, that they should imagine they clearly 
see the whole evidence of it, considered in itself, to be nothing 
at all ; nor do they pretend this. They are fax indeed from 
having a just notion of its evidence ; but they would not say 
its evidence was nothing, if they thought the system of it, 
with all its circumstances, were credible, like other matters of 
science or history. So that their manner of treating it roust 
proceed, either from such kind of objections against all reli- 
gion, as have been answered or obviated in the former part of 
this Treatise ; or else from objections and difiiculties, supposed 
«iore peculiar to Christianity. Thus, they entertain prejit^ 
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dices against the whole notion of a revelation and miraculous 
interpositions. Thej find things in Scripture, whether in in 
cidental passages or in the general scheme of it, which ap 
pear to them unreasonable. They take for granted, that if 
Christianity were true, the light of it must have been more 
general, and the evidence of it more satisfactory, or rather 
overbearing ; that it must and woidd have been, in some way, 
otherwise put and left, than it is. Now, this is not imagining 
they see the evidence itself to be nothing, or inconsiderable } 
but quite another thing. * It is being fortified against the evi- 
dence, in some degree acknowledged, by thinking they see 
the system of Chnstianity, or. somewhat which appears to 
Uiem necessarily connected with it, to be incredible or false ; 
fortified against that evidence, which might, otherwise, make 
great impreaaim upon them. Or, lastly, if any of these per- 
sons are^ upon the whole, in doubt concerning the truth of 
Christianity, their behaviour seems owing to their taking for 
granted, through strange inattention, that such doubting is, in 
a manner, the same thing as being certcdn ag£unst it. 

To (hese persons, and to this state of opinion concerning re- 
ligion, the foregoing Treatise is adapted. For, all the g^ 
neral objections against the moral system of nature having 
been obviated, it is shown, that there is not any peculiar pre- 
sumption at ail against Christianity, either considered as not 
discoverable by reason, or as unlike to what is so discovered ; 
nor any worth mentioning, against it as miraculous, if any at 
all : none certainly, which can render it in the least incredible. 
It is shown, that upon supposition of a divine revelation, the 
analogy of nature renders it beforehand highly credible, I 
think probable, that many things in it must appear liable to 
great objections ; and that we must be incompetent judges of 
it, to a great degree. This observation is, I think, unques- 
tionably true, and of the very utmost importance : but it is 
urged, as I hope it will be understood, with great caution of 
not vilif3dng the &culty of reason, which is * the candle of the 
Lord within us j* though it can afford no light, where it does 
not shine : nor judge, where it has no principles to judge 
upon. The objections here spoken of, being first answered 
in the view of objections against Christianity as a matter of 
fact, are in the next place considered as urged more immedi- 
ately against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. And it is fully made out, that they admit 

*Pf«T.zi.S7 
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of exactly the like answer, in every respect, to wnat the like 
objections against the constitution of nature admit of: that, aa 
partial views give the appearance of wrong to things, which 
upon farther consideration euid knowledge of their relations to 
other things, are found just and good ; so it is perfectly credi- 
ble, that the things objected against the wisdom and goodness 
of the Christian dispensation, may be rendered instances of 
wisdom and goodness by their reference to other things be- 
yond our view : beca\ise Christianity is a scheme as much 
above our comprehension, as that of nature ; and, like that, a 
scheme in which means are made use of to accomplish ends, 
and which, as is most credible, .may be carried on by general 
laws. And it ought to be attended to, that this is not an an- 
swer taken merely or chiefly from our ignorance ; but from 
somewhat positive, which our observation shows us. For, to 
like objections, the like answer is experienced to be just, in 
numberless parallel cases. The objections against the Chris 
tian dispensation, and the method by which it is carried on, 
having been thus obviated, in general and together : the chief 
of them sire considered distinctly, and the particular things 
objected to are shown credible, by their perfect analogy, each 
part, to the constitution of nature. Thus, if man be fallen 

1/ i^C // froi^ bis primitive state, and to be restored, and infinite wis- 
I ' dom and power engages in accomplishing our recovery ; it 

.^jtfirK ^gyg I^Q have been expected, it is said, that this should have 
been effected at once, and not by such a long series of means, 
and such a various economy of persons and things ; one dis- 
pensation preparatory to another, this to a farther one, and so 
on through an indefinite number of ages, before the end of the 
scheme proposed can be completely accomplished ; a scheme 
conducted by infinite wisdom, and executed by Almighty 
power. But now, on the contrary, our finding that every 
thing in the constitution and course of nature is thus carried 
on, shows such expectations concerning revelation to be 
highly imreasonable ; and is a satisfactory answer to them, 
when urged as objections against the credibility, that the 
great scheme of Providence in the redemption of the world, 
may be of this kind, and to be accomplished in this manner. 

J'mL ^ As to the particular method of our redemption, the appoin^ 
' ment of a Mediator between God and man ; this has been 

shown to be most obviously analogous to the general con 
duct of nature, t. e. the God of nature, in appointing others to 
be the instruments tA his mercy, as we experience in the 
dailjr course of Providence. The conditioQ of this worid 
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which the doctiine of our redemption by Christ pretrappoflea^ 
80 much falls in with natural appearances, that heafhoi 
moralists inferred it firom those appearances ; inferred, that 
human nature was fallen from its original rectitude, and, in 
consequence of this, degraded from its primitive happiness. 
Or, however this opinion came into the world, these appear- 
ances must have kept up the tradition, and confirmed the be- 
lief of it. And it was the general opinion, under the light of 
nature, that repentance and reformation, alone and bj itself, 
was not sufficient to do away sin, and procure a full remission 
of the penalties annexed to it ; and as the reason of the thing 
does not at all lead to any conclusion ; so every day's expe- 
rience shows us that reformation is not, in any sort, sufiicient 
to prevent the present disadvantages and miseries, which, in 
the natural course of things, God has annexed to folly and 
extravagance. Yet there may be ground to think, that the 
punishments, which by the general laws of divine govern- 
ment, are annexed to vice, may be prevented; that pro- 
vision may have been, even ori^ally, made, that they should 
be prevented by some means or other, though they could not 
by reformation alone. For we have daily instances of such 
mercy, in the general conduct of nature ; compassion pro- 
vided jfor misery,* medicines for diseases, fhends against ene- 
mies. There is provisions made, in the original constitution 
of the world, that much of the natural bad consequences of 
our folhes, which persons themselves alone cannot prevent, 
may be prevented by the assistance of others ; assistance, 
which nature enables, and disposes, and appoints them to 
afford. By a method of goodness analogous to this, when 
the world lay in wickedness, and consequently in ruin, * God 
BO loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son' to 
eave it ; and ' he being made perfect by sufTering, became 
the author of eternal salvation to all them that obey him.'f 
Indeed, neither reason nor analogy would lead us to think, in 
particular, that the interposition of Christ, in the manner in 
which he did interpose, would be of that efficacy for recovery 
of the world, which the Scripture teaches us it was : but 
neither would reason nor analogy lead us to think, that other 
particular means would be of the efficacy, which experience 
shows they are, in numberless instances. Ind therefore, as 
the case before u? iocs not admit of experience, so that neither 
reason nor analogy can show how, or in what particular way, 

* Sermon 6th, at the EtolliL f John ill 16. Heb.v.9l 
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the interposition of Christ, as revealed ia Scripture, is of thai 
effictccj which it is there represented to be ; this is no kind 
nor degree of presumption against its being really of that effi* 

Vc^^X b' cac3^ Farther : the objections against Christianity, from the 
^ light of it not being universal, nor its evidence so strong as 

might possibly be given us, have been answered by the ge- 
neral analogy of nature. That God has made such variety 
of creatures, is indeed an answer to the former ; but that he 
dispenses his gifts in such variety, both of degrees and kinds, 
amongst creatures of the same species, and even to the same 
individuals at different times, is a more obvious and full an- 
swer to it. And it is so far from being the method of Provi- 
dence, in other cases, to aiford us such overbearing evidence 
as some require in proof of Christianity, that, on the contrary, 
the evidence upon which we are naturally appointed to act in 
common matters, throughout a very great part of life, is 
doubtful in a high degree. And, admitting the fact, that 
God has afforded to some no more than doubtful evidence oi 
religion, the same account may be given of itj as of difficul- 
ties and temptations with regard to practice. But as it is not 
impossible, surely, that tins alleged doubtfulness may be 
men's own fault, it deserves their most serious consideration, 
whether it be not so. However, it is certain that doubting 
implies a degree of evidence for that of which we doubt, and 
that this degree of evidence as really lays us under obliga- 
tions, as demonstrative evidence. 

The whole then of religion is throughout credible ; nor is 
there, I think, any thing relating to the revealed dispensation 
of things more different from the experienced constitution and 
course of nature, than some parts of the constitution of nature 
are from other parts of it. And if so, the only question which . 
^ remains is. What positive evidence can be alleged for the truth 

^/: '' / 0^ Christianity ? This too, in general, has been considered, 
/ and the objections against it estimated. Deduct therefore what 

is to be deducted from that evidence, upon account of Foiy 
weight which may be thought to remain in these objections^ 
after what the analogy of nature has suggested in answer to 
them ; and then consider what are the practical consequences 
frdta all this, upon the most sceptical principles one can argue 
upon, (for I am writing to persons who entertain these princi- 
ples :) and, upon sueh consideration, it will be obvious, that im- 
morality, as little excuse as it admits of in itself, is greatlj 
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aggravated, in persons who have been made acquainted with 
Chnstianitj, whether they believe it or not ; because the moral 
system of nature, or natural religion, which Chiistianity lays 
before us, approves itself, almost intmtively, to a reasonable 
mind, upon seeing it proposed. In the next place, with regard 
to Christianity it wUl be observed, that there is a middle, be- 
tween a full satisfaction of the truth of it, and the satisfaction 
ei the contrary. The middle state of mind between these 
two consists in a serious apprehension that it may be true, 
joined with doubt, whether it be so. And this, upon the best 
judgment I am able to make, is as far towards speculative in- 
fidelity, as any sceptic can at all be supposed to go, who has 
had true Christianity, with the proper evidence of it, laid be- 
fore him, and has in any tolerable measure considered them. 
For I would not be mistaken to comprehend all who have 
ever heard t>f it; because it seems evident, that, in many 
coimtries called Christian, neither Christianity, nor its evi- 
dence, are fidrly laid before men. And in places where both 
are, there appear to be some who have very little attended to 
either, and who reject Christianity with a scorn proportionate 
to their inattention ; and yet are by no means without under- 
standing in other matters. Now it has been shown, that a se- 
rious apprehension that Christianity may be true, lays per- 
sons under the strictest obligations of a serious regard to it, 
throughout the whole of their life ; a regard not the same 
exactly, but in many respects nearly the same with what a 
full conviction of its truth woxild lay them under. Lastly ^ it 
will appear, that blasphemy and pro&neness, I mean with 
regard to Christianity, are absolutely without excuse. For 
there is no temptation to it, but from the wantonness of vanity 
or mirth ; and these, considering the infinite importance of 
the subject, are no such temptations as to afford any excuse 
for it. If this be a just account of things, and yet men can 
go on to vilify or disregard Christianity, which is to talk and 
act as if they had a demonstration of its felsehood ; there is 
DO veason to think they would alter their behaviour to any 
purpoie, though there were a demonstration of its truth. 
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DISSERTATION L 



OF PERSONAL IDENTITY 



Whether we ore to £ve in a future state, as it is the most 
important question which can possibly be asked, so it is the 
most intelligible one which can be expressed in language^ 
Yet strange perplexities have been raised about the meaning 
of that identity, or sameness of person, which is implied in the 
notion of our living now and hereafter^ or in any two suo- 
cessive moments. And the solution of these difficulties hath 
been stranger than the difficulties themselves. For, personal 
identity has been explained so by some, as to render the in- 
quiry concerning a diture life of no consequence at all to us, 
the persons who are making it. And though few men can 
be misled by such subtleties, yet it may be proper a little to 
consider them. 

Now, when it is asked wherein personal identity consists, 
the answer should be the same as if it were asked^ wherein 
consists similitude or equality ; that all attempts to define, 
would but perplex it. Yet there is no difficulty at all in as- 
certaining the idea. For as, upon two triangles being com- 
pared or viewed together, there arises to the mind the idea ci 
similitude ; or upon twice two and four, the idea of equality ; 
80 likewise, upon comparing the consciousness of one's sel^ 
or one's own existence in any two moments, there as immedi- 
ately arises to the mind the idea of personal identity. And 
as the two former comparisons not only give the idea of simili- 
tude and equality, but also shows us, that two triangles are 
like, and twice two and four are equal ; so the latter compar 
nson not only gives us the idea of personal identity, but cJso 
shows us the identity of ourselves in those' two moments ; 
the present, suppose, and that immediately past; or the 
present, and that a month, a year, or twenty years past. Or 
.n other words, by reflecting upon that which is myself xnawr 
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and that which was myself twenty y eais ago, I discern thej 
are not two, but one and the same self. 

But though consciousness of what is past does thus ascer- 
tain our personal identity to ourselves, yet, to say that it 
makes personal identity, or is necessary to our being the 
flame perspns, is to say, that a person has hot existed a single 
moment, nor done one action, but what he can remember ; 
indeed none but what he reflects upon. And one should 
really think it self-evident, that consciousness of personal 
identity presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute, per- 
sonal identity, any more than knowledge, in any other case, 
can constitute truth, which it presupposes. 

This wonderful mistake may possibly have arisen from 
hence, that to be endued with consciousness, is inseparable 
from the idea of a person, or intelligent being. For, this 
might be expressed iaacciu'ately thus, — that consciousness 
makes personality ; and from hence it might be concluded to 
make personal identity. But though present consciousness 
of what we at present do and feel, is necessary to our being 
the persons we now are ; yet present consciousness of past 
actions, or feelings, is not necessary to our being the same 
persons who performed those actions, or had those feelings. 

The inquiry, what makes vegetables the same in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, does not appear to have any re 
lation to this of personal identity ; because the word same^ 
when applied to them and to persons, is not only applied to 
different subjects, but it is also used in different senses. For 
when a man swears to the same tree, as having stood fifty 
years in the same place, he means only the same as to all the 
purposes of property and uses of common life, and not that 
the tree has been all that time the same in the strict philoso- 
phical sense of the word. For he does not know whether 
any one particle of the present tree be the same with any one 
particle of the tree which stood in the same place fifty years 
ago. And if they have not one common particle of matter, 
they caimot be the same tree, in the proper philosophic sense 
of the word same ; it being evidently a contradiction in terms, 
to say they are, when no part of their substance, and no one 
of their properties, is the same ; no part of their substance, by 
the supposition ; no one of their properties, because it is al- 
lowed that the same property cannot be transferred from one 
substance to another. And therefore, when we say the iden- 
tity or sameness of a plant consists in a contiouation of tl'te 
same life communicated under the same (Nrganization, to a 
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mmbor of paiticles of matter, whether the flMme or net, ^ 
word same, when applied to hfe and to organization, cannot poe- 
■iblj be underetood to flignifj, what it signifies in this veiy sen- 
tence, when applied to matter. In a loose and popular sense, 
then, the life, and the organization, and the plant, aie justlj 
said to be the same, notwithstanding the perpetual change oj 
the parts. But in a strict and philosophical manner of speech, 
no man, no being, no mode of , being, nor anj thing, can be 
the same with that, with which it hath indeed iiothing the 
same. Now, sameness is used in this latter sense when ap- 
plied to persons. The identity of these, therefore, cannot sub* 
sist with divermt J of substance. 

The thing here considered, and demonetrativelj, as I think, 
determined, is pr(^posed by Mr. Locke in these words. Whether 
U, i. e. the same self or person, be the same identical mtlh' 
Manee ? And he has suggested what is a much better an- 
swer to the question ^han that which he gives it in ibrm. 
For he defines person, a thinking intelligent being, A«. and 
personal identity the sameness of a rational being* The 
question then is, whether the same rational being is the same 
substance ; which needs no answer, because being and sub- 
stance, in this place, stand for the same idea. The ground 
€i the doubt, whether the same person be the same substance 
is said to be this ; that the consciousness of our own existence 
in youth and m old age, or in any two joint successive mo- 
ments, is not the same indtoidual ocfton,! i. e. not the same 
consciouaaess, bat different successive consciousnesses. Now 
it is strange that this should have occasicmed such perplexi- 
ties. For it is surely conceivable, that a person may have 
a capacity of knowing some object or other to* be the same 
now, which it was when he contemplated it formerly; yet^ 
in this case, where, by the supposition, the object is perceived 
to be the same, the perception of it in any two moments can- 
not be one and the same perception. And thus, thon^ the 
successive consciousnesses which we have of our own ezisC- 
enee are not the same, yet are they consciousnesses of one 
and the same thing or object ; of the same person, self, or 
firing agent. The person, of whose existence the conscious- 
ness 8 felt now, and was felt an hour or a year ago, is dis- 
cerned to be, not two persons, but one and the same person ; 
and therefore is one and the same. 

Mr. Locke's observations upon this subject appear hasty j 

^ l it^ k t ^ We^ ^di. p, 14ft t iMlBi^ pi X«^ ii9* 
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and he seems to profess himself dissatisfied with suppositiomh 
which he has made relating to it* But some of those hasty 
obsenratioiis have been carried to a strange length by others ; 
whose notion, when traced and examined to the bottom, 
amoimts, I think, to this if ' That personality is not a perma 
nent, but a transient thing : that it lives and dies, begins and 
ends, continually : that no one can any more remain one and 
the same person two moments together, than two successive 
moments can be one and the same moment : that our sub- 
stance is indeed continually changing ; but whether this be 
so or not, is, it seems, nothing to the purpose ; since it is not 
substance, but consciousness alone, which constitutes person- 
ality ; wluch consciousness, being successive, cannot be the 
same in any two moments, nor consequently the personality 
C(mstituted by it.' And from hence it must follow, that it is 
a fallacy upon ourselves, to charge our present selves with 
any thing we did, or to imagine our present selves interested 
in any thing which befell us yesterday, or that our present 
self will be interested in what will befall us to-morrow ; since 
our present self is not, in reality, the same with the self of 
yesterday, but another like self or person coming in its room, 
and mistaken ibr it ; to which another self will succeed to- 
morrow. This, I say, must follow : for if the self or person 
of lo-day, and that of to-morrow, are not the same, but only 
like persons, the person of to-day is really no more interested 
in what will befall the person of to-morrow, than in what will 
be&U any other person. It may be thought, perhaps, that 
this is not a just representation of the opinion we are speaking 
of; because those who maintain it allow, that a person is tl^ 
same as far back as his remembrance reaches. And, indeed, 
they do use the words, identity and same person. Nor wiS 
language permit these words to be laid aside : since if they 
were, there must be, I know not what, ridiculous periphrasis 
substituted in the room of them. But they cannot, consist- 
ently with themselves, mean, that the person is really the 
ame. For it is self-evident, that the personality cannot be 
really the same, if, as they expressly assert, that in which it 
consists is not the same. And as, consistently with them- 
selves, they cannot, so, I think, it appears they do not, mean, 
that the person is really the same, but only that he is so in a 
fictitious sense : in such a sense only as they assert ; for this 

* Locke, p. 153. 

t See an answer to Dr. Clarke's third defence of his letter to Mb 
Dodvstt, Id edit. p. 44, €6^ *e. 
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diej do assert, that any niimber of persons whatever may be 
the same person. The bare unfolding this notion, and laying 
it thus naked and open, seems the best con^tation of it 
However, since great stress is said to be put upon it, I add 
the following things : 

Firstj This notion is absolutely contradictoiy to that cer- 
tain conviction, which necessarily, and every moment, rises 
within us, when we turn our thoughts upon ourselves ; when 
we reflect upon what is past, and look forward upon what is 
to come. All imagination of a daily change of that living 
agent which each man calls himself, for another, or of any 
such change throughout our whole present life, is entirely 
borne down by our natural sense of things. Nor is it possible 
for a person in his wits to alter his conduct, with regard to 
his health or affairs, from a suspicion, that though he should 
live to-morrow, he should not, however, be the same person 
he is to-day. And yet, if it be reasonable to act, with respect 
to a future life, upon this notion, that personality is transient ] 
it is reasonable to act upon it, with respect to the present. 
Here then is a notion equally applicable to religion and to 
our temporal concerns ; and every one sees and feels the in- 
expressible absurdity of it in the latter case. If, therefore, 
any can take up with it in the former, this cannot proceed 
from the reason of the thing, but must be owing to an inward 
unfairness, and secret corruption of heart. 

Secondly, It is not an idea, or abstract notion, or quality, 
but a being only which is capable of life and action, of happi- 
ness and misery. Now all beings confessedly continue the 
same, during the whole time of their existence. Consider 
then a living being now existing, and which has existed for 
any time alive : this living being must have done and suf- 
fered and enjoyed, what it has done and suffered and enjoyed 
formerly, (this living being, I say, and not another,) as really 
as it does and suffers and enjoys, what it does and suffers and 
enjoys this instant. All these successive actions, enjoyments, 
and sufferings, are actions, enjoyments, and sufferings, of the 
same living being. And they are so, prior to all considera- 
tion of its remembering or forgetting ; since remembering or 
forgetting can make no alteration in the truth of past matter 
of ^ct. And suppose this being endued with limited powers 
of knowledge and memory, there is no more difficulty in con- 
ceiving it to have a power of knowing itself to be the same 
fiving being which it was some time ago, of remembering 
iome of its actions, sufferings, and enjoyments, and forgetting 
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Htheis, than in conceiving it to know, or remember, or forget 
any thing else. 

Thirdly^ Every person is conscious, that he is now the 
same person or self he was, as far back as his remembrance 
reaches ; since, when any one reflects upon a past action of 
his own, he is just as certain of the person who did that action, 
oamely himself, the person who now reflects upon it, as he is 
certain that the action was at all done. Nay, very ofl^en a per- 
son's assurance of an action having been done, of which he is 
absolutely assured, arises wholly from the consciousness that 
he himself did it And this he, person, or self, must either be a 
substance, or the property of some substance. If he, if person, 
be a sflbstance ] then consciousness that he is the same per- 
son, is consciousness that he is the same substance. If the 
person, or he, be the property of a substance ; still conscious- 
ness that he is the same property, is as certain a proof that 
his substsmce remains the same, as consciousness that he re 
mains the same substance would be; since the same property 
cannot be transferred from one substance to another. 

But though we are thus certain that we are the same 
agents, living beings, or substances, now, which we were as 
far back as our remembrance reaches; yet it is asked, whether 
we may not possibly be deceived in it ? And this question 
may be asked at the end of any demonstration whatever ; be- 
cause it is a question concerning the truth of perception by 
memory. And he who can doubt, whether perception by 
memory can in this case be depended upon, may doubt also, 
whether perception by deduction and reasoniag, which also 
include memory, or, indeed, whether intuitive perception can. 
Here then we can go no farther. For it is ridiculous to at- 
tempt to prove the truth of those perceptions, whose truth we 
can no otherwise prove, than by other perceptions of exactly 
the same kind with them, and which there is just the same 
ground to suspect ; or to attempt to prove the truth of oxnr fa- 
culties, which can no otherwise be proved, than by the Ufle ok 
means of those very suspected faculties themselves. 
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PISSEBTATION n. 



OP THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. 



That which renders beings capable of mpra} govemment, 
is their having a moral nature, aiid moral faculties of percep- 
tion and of action. Brute creatures are impressed and actu- 
ated by various instincts and propensions : so also are we. 
But, additional to this, we have a capacity of reflecting upon 
actions and characters, and making them an object to our 
thoughts ; and on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their being 
virtuous and of good desert ; and disapprove others, as vicious 
and of ill desert. That we have this moral approving and 
disapproving* facidty, is certain from our e:cperiencing it in 
ourselves, and recognis^ug it in each other. It appears from 
our exercising it unavoidably, in the approbatior^ and disap- 
probation even of feigned characters : from the words, right 
and wrong, odious and amiable, base and worthy, with many 
others of like signification in all languages, appUed to actions 
arid characters : from the many written systems of morals 
which suppose it ; since it caimot be imagined, that all these 
authors, throughout all these treatises, had absolutely no 
meaning at all tq their words, or a yeaning merely, chimeii- 

* This way of spealcing is taken from Epictetus,t and is made use of 
as seeming the most full, and least liable lo caTil. And the moraJ fit- 
culty may be understood to have these two epithets, ioKifiavmai and 
aindoiuitagrtKnt upon a double account ; because, upon a survey of ac- 
tions, whether before or after they are done, it determines them to be 
^ood or evil ; and also because it determines itself to be the guide of ac- 
tion and of life, in contradistinction from all other faculties, or natural prin- 
ciples of action : in tlie very same manner, as speculative reason dbreetif 
and naturally judges of speculative truth and falsehood ; and. at the 
same time, is attended with a consciousness upon re/leclian, that the 
natural right to judge of them belongs to it. 

t Arr. EpicU Ub. i. cap. L 
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cal : from our natural sense of gratitude, which implies h dis- 
tinction between merely being the instrument of good, and 
intending it : from the like distinction, every one makes, be- 
tween injury and mere harm, which Hobbes says, is peculiar 
to mankind ; and between injury and just pimishment, a dis- 
tinction plainly natural, prior to the consideration of human 
laws. It is manifest, great part of common language, and of 
common behaviour over the world, is formed upon supposition 
of such a moral faculty ; whether called conscience, moral 
reason, moral sense, or divine reason ; whether ccmsidered as 
a sentiment of the understanding, or as a perception of the 
heart, or, which seems the truth, as including both. Nor is 
it at all doubtful in the general, what course of action this 
fiiculty, or practical discerning power within us, approves, 
and what it disapproves. For, as much as it has been dis- 
puted wherein virtue consists, or whatever git>und for doubt 
there may be about particulars, yet, in general, there is in 
reality a imiversally acknowledged standard of it. It is that, 
which all ages and all countries have made profession of in 
pubhc ; it is that, which 'every man you meet, puts on the 
show of; it is that, which the primary and fundamental laws 
of all civil constitutions, over the face of the earth, make it 
their business and endeavour to enforce the practice of upon 
mankind ; namely, justice, veracity, and regard to common 
good. It being manifest then, in general, that we have such 
a faculty or discernment as this, it may be of use to remark 
some things, more distinctly concerning it. 

Fir$tf It ought to be observed, that the object of this fa 
culty is actions,* comprehending under that name, active or 
practical principles ; those principles from which men would 
act, if occasions and circumstances gave them power ; and 
which, when fixed and habitual in emy person, we call, his 
character. It does not appear, that brutes have the least 
reflex sense of actions, as distinguished from events ; or that 
will and design, which constitute the very nature of actions 
as such, are at all an object to their perception. But to ours 
they are ; and they are the object, and the only one, of the 
approving and disapproving faculty. Acting, conduct, be- 
haviour, abstracted from all regard to what is, in fact and 
event, the consequence of it, is itself the natural object of the 
moral discernment, as speculative truth and &lsehood is o( 
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speculative reason. Intention of such and such consequenceSi 
indeed, is always included ; for it is part of the action itself, 
but thoug^h the intended good or bad consequences do not 
follow, we have exactly the same sense of the action as il 
they did. In like manner, we think well or ill of characters, 
abstracted from all consideration of the good or the evil, which 
persons of such characters have it actually in their power to 
do. We never, in the moral way, applaud or blame either 
ourselves or others, for what we enjoy or what we suffer, or 
for having impressions made upon us which we consider as 
altogether out of our power ; but only for what we do, or 
woiidd have done, had it been in our power ; or for what we 
leave undone which we might have done, or would have left 
undone though we could have done it. 

Secondly J Our sense or discernment of actions, as morally 
good or ev^, implies in it a sense or discernment of them as of 
good or ill desert. It may be difficult to explain this percep- 
tion, so as to answer all the questions which may bo asked 
concerning it ; but every one speaks of such and such actions 
as deserving punishment ; and it is liot, I suppose, pretended, 
that they have absolutely no meaning at all to the expres- 
sion. Now, the meaning plainly is, not that we conceive it 
for the good of society, that the doer of such actions, should 
be made to suffer. For if unhappily it were resolved, that a 
man who, by some innocent action was infected with the 
plague, should be left to perish, lest, by other people coming 
near him, the infection should spread ; no one would say, he 
deserved this treatment. Innocence and ill desert are incon- 
sistent ideas. Ill desert always supposes guilt ; and if one 
be not part of the other, yet they are evidently and naturally 
connected in our mind. The sight of a man in misery raises 
our compassion towards liim ; and, if this misery be inflicted 
on him by another, our indignation against the author of it. 
But when we are informed, that the sufferer is a villain, and 
is punished only for his treachery or cruelty ; our compassion 
exceedingly lessens, and, in many instances, our indignation 
wholly subsides. Now, what produces this effect, is the con- 
ception of that in the sufferer, which we call ill desert. Upon 
considering then, or viewing together, our notion of vice and 
that of misery, there results a third, that of iU desert. And 
thus there is in human creatures an association of the two 
ideas, natural and moral evil, wickedness and punishment. 
If this association were merely artificial or accidental, it were 
but being most unquestionably natural, it greatly 
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eoncems xis to attend to it, instead of endeavoring to explain 
it away. 

It may be observed farther, concerning our perception of 
good and of ill desert, that the former is very weak with 
respect to common instances of virtue. One reason of which 
may be, that it does not appear to a spectator, how far sucli 
instances of virtue proceed from a virtuous principle, or in 
what degree this principle is prevalent ; since a very weak 
regard to virtue may be sufficient to make men act well in 
many common instances. And on the other hand, our per- 
ception of ill desert in vicious actions lessens, in proportion to 
the temptations men are thought to have had to such vices. 
For, vice in human creatures consisting chiefly in the absence 
or want of the virtuous principle, though a man be overcome, 
suppose, by tortures, it does not from thence appear, to what 
degree the virtuous principle was wanting. All that appears, 
is that he had it not in such a degree, as to prevail over the 
temptation ; but possibly he had it in a degree, which would 
have rendered him proof against common temptations. 

ThirtUy, Our perception of vice and ill deserts arises from, 
and is the result of, a comparison of actions with the nature 
and capacities of the agent. For, the mere neglect of doing 
what we ought to do, would, in many cases, be determined by 
all men to be in the highest degree vicious. And this deter- 
mination must arise from such comparison, and be the result 
of it ; because such neglect would not be vicious in creatures 
of other natures and capacities, as brutes. And it is the same 
also with respect to positive vices, or such as consist in doing 
what we ought not. For, every one has a different sense of 
harm done by an idiot, madman, or child, and by one of mature 
and common understanding; though the action of both, 
including the intention, which is part of the action, be the 
same : as it may be, since idiots and madmen, as well as 
children, are capable, not only of doing mischief, but also of 
intending it. Now, this difference must arise from somewhat 
discerned in the nature or capacities of one, which renders the 
action vicious ; and the want of which in the other, renders 
the same action innocent, or less vicious : and this plainly 
supposes a comparison, whether reflected upon or not, between 
the action and capacities of the agent, previous to our deter- 
mining an action to be vicious. And hence arises a proper 
application of the epithets, incongruous, unsuitable, dispro- 
portionate, imfit, to actioi^fl which our moral &culty determines 
to b« vidoufl. 
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fVmWMy, It deaeryes to be considered, whether men ait 

more at liberty, in point of morals, to make themselves mbera* 
ble without reason, than to make other people so ] or disso- 
lutely to neglect their own greater good, for the sake of a 
present lesser gratification, than they are to neglect the good 
of others, whom nature has conmutted to their care, it 
should seem, that a due concern about our own interest ov 
happiness, and a reasonable endeavor to secure and promote 
it, which is, I think, very much the meaning o( the word 
prudence in our language ; it should seem, that this is virtue, 
and the contrary behaviour fieiulty and blameable : since, in 
the calmest way of reflection, we approve o( the first, and 
condemn the other conduct, both in ourselves and others. 
This approbation and disapprobation are altogether different 
from mere desire of our own, or of their happiness, and from 
sorrow upon missing it. For the object or occasion of this 
last kind of perception, is satisfaction or uneasiness ; whereas 
the object of the first is active behaviour. In one case, what 
our thoughts fix upon is our condition ; in the other, our con- 
duct. It is true, indeed, that nature has not given us so sen- 
sible a disapprobation of imprudence and foUy, either in our* 
selves or others^ as of iisdsehood, injustice, and cruelty ; I 
suppose, because that constant habitual sense of private iiite* 
rest and good, which we always carry about with us, renders 
such sensible disapprobation less necessary, less wanting, to 
keep us from imprudently neglecting our own happiness, and 
foolishly injuring ourselves, than it is necessary and wanting 
to keep us from injuring others, to whose good we cannot have 
so strong and constant a regard; and also, because impru^ 
dence and folly, appearing to bring its own punishment, more 
immediately and constantly than injurious behaviour, it lesb 
needs the additional punishment which would be inflicted upon 
it by others, had they the same sensible hidignation against it, 
as against injustice, and fraud, and cruelty. Besides, unhap> 
jnness being in itself the natural object of compassion, the 
unhappiness which people bring upon themselves, though it 
be wilfully, excites in us some pity for them ; and this, of 
course, lessens our displeasure against them. But still it is 
matter of exper^nce, that we are formed so as to reflect very 
severely upon the greater instances of imprudent neglect and 
foolish rashness, both in ourselves and others. In instances 
of this kind, men often say of themselves with remorse, and 
of others with some indignation, that they deserve to suflTer 
■Qch calamities, because they brought them upon themsdvea 
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and would not take waniing. Particularly when personft 
como to poverty and distress by a long course of extrava- 
gance, and after frequent admonitions, though without false- 
hood or injustice ; we plainly do not regard such people as 
like objects of compassion, with those who are brought into 
the same condition by unavoidable accidents. From these 
things it appears, that prudence is a species of virtue, and 
folly of vice : meaning hy folly ^ somewhat quite different from 
mere incapacity; a thoughtless want of that regard and 
attention to our own happiness, which we had capacity for. 
And this the word properly includes, and, as it seems, in its 
usual acceptation ; for we scarce apply it to brute creatures. 

However, if any person be disposed to dispute the matter, 
I shall very willingly give him up the words virtue and vice^ 
as not applicable to prudence and folly ; but must beg leave 
to insist, that the Acuity within us, which is the judge of ac- 
tions, approves of pnident actions and disapproves imprudent 
ones ; I say, prudent and imprudent acHons as such, and con- 
sidered distinctly from the happiness or misery which they 
occasion. And by the way, this observation may help to 
determine, what justness there is in that objection against re- 
ligion, that it teaches us to be interested and selfish. 

Fifthly^ Without inquiring how far, and in what sense, 
virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and vice into the want 
of it ; it may be proper to observe, that benevolence, and the 
want of it, singly considered, are in no sort the whole of virtue 
and vice. For if this were the case, in the review of one's 
own character, or that of others, our moral understanding 
and moral sense would be indifferent to every thins:, ^^^ the 
degrees in which benevolence prevailed, and the degrees in 
wiach it was wanting. That is, we should never approve of 
benevolence to some persons rather than to others, nor disap- 
prove injustice and falsehood upon any other account, than 
merely as an overbalance of happiness was foreseen likely to 
be produced by the first, and of misery by the second. But 
now, on the contrary, suppose two men competitors for any 
thing whatever, which would be of equal advantage to ^ach 
of them ; though nothing indeed would be more impeitinent, 
than for a stranger to busy himself to get one of them prefer- 
red to the other ; yet such endeavor would be virtue, in behalf 
of a friend or benefactor, abstracted from all consideration of 
distant consequences : as that example of gratitude, and the 
cultivation of friendship, would be of general good to the 
wodd. Again, suppose one man should, by fraud or vioknee 
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take from another the fruit of his labor with intent to give it to 
a third, who, he thought, would have as much pleasure frora 
it as would balance the pleasure which the first possessor 
would have had in the enjoyment, and his vexation in the loss 
of it : suppose also, that no bad consequences would follow ; 
yet such an action would surely be vicious. Nay, farther, 
were treachery, violence, and injustice, no otherwise viciousg 
than as foreseen likely to produce an overbalance of misery to 
society ; then, if- in any case a man could procure to himseU 
as great advantage by an act of injustice, as the whole fore* 
seen inconvenience, likely to be brought upon others by it, 
would amount to, such a piece of injustice would not be faulty 
or vicious at all ; because it would be no more than, in any 
other case, for a man to prefer his own satisfaction to another's 
in equal degrees. The fact then appears to be, that we are 
constituted so as to condemn Msehood, unprovoked violence, 
injustice, and to approve of benevolence to some preferably to 
others, abstracted from all consideration which conduct is 
likeliest to produce an overbalance of happiness or misery. 
And therefore, were the author of nature to propose nothing 
to himself as an end but the production of happiness, were 
his moral character merely that of benevolence ; yet ours is 
not so. Upon that supposition, indeed, the only reason of hia 
giving us the above-mentioned approbation of benevolence to 
some persons rather than to others, and disapprobation of 
falsehood, unprovoked violence, and injustice, must be, that he 
foresaw this constitution of our nature would produce more 
happiness, than forming us with a temper of mere general 
benevolence. But still, since this is otir constitution, false* 
hood, violence, injustice, must be vice in us, and benevolence 
to some preferably to others, virtue, abstracted from all consi- 
deration of the overbalance of evil or good which they may 
appear likely to produce. 

Now, if human creatures are endued with such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or with a moral i&culty, 
the natural object of which is actions ; moral goverimient 
must consist in rendering them happy and imhappy, in 
rewarding and punishing them, as they follow, neglect, or 
depart from, the moral rule of action interwoven in their 
nature, or suggested and enforced by this moral faculty ]* in 
rewarding and punishing them upon account of their so doing. 

I am not sensible that I have, in this fifth observation, cor^ 
tradioted what any author designed to assert. But some ol 

• Pftrt 0. Chap. «. 
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great and distinguished merit have, I think, expressed them- 
selves in a manner, which may occasion some danger to care- 
less readers, of imagining the whole of virtue to consist in 
singly aiming, according to the best of their judgment, at 
promoting the happiness of mankind in the present state ; 
and the whole of vice, in doing what they foresee, or might 
foresee, is likely to produce an overbalance of unhappiness in 
It ; than which mistakes, none can be conceived more terrible. 
For it is certain, that some of the most shocking instances of 
.njustice, adultery, murder, perjury, and even of persecution, 
may, in many supposable cases, not have the appearance of 
being likely to produce an overbalance of misery in the pre- 
sent st<ite ,* perhaps sometimes may have the contrary appear- 
ance. For this reflection might easily be carried on ; but I 

forbear. The happiness of the world is the concern of 

Him, who is the Lord and the proprietor of it ; nor do we 
know what we are about, when we endeavor to promote the 
good of mankind in any ways but those which he has direct- 
ed ; that is, indeed, in all ways not contrary to veracity and 
justice. I speak thus upon supposition of persons really 
endeavoring, in some sort, to do good without regard to these. 
But the truth seems to be, that such supposed endeavors pro- 
ceed, almost always, from ambition, the spirit of party, or 
some indirect principle, concealed perhaps in great measure 
from persons themselves. And though it is our business and 
our duty to endeavor, within the bounds of veracity and jus- 
tice, to contribute to the ease, convenience, and even cheeriful- 
nuss and diversion of our fellow-creatures ; yet, from our short 
views, it is greatly uncertain whether this endeavor will, in 
particular instances, produce an overbalance of happiness 
upon the whole ; since so many and distant things must come 
bto the account. And that which makes it our duty, is, that 
there is some appearance that it will, and no positive appear- 
ance sufficient to balance this, on the contrary side ; and also, 
that such benevolent endeavor is a cultivation of that most 
excellent of all virtuous principles, the active principle of be- 
nevolence. 

However, though veracity, as well as justice, is to be ot% 
rule of life, it must be added, otherwise a snare will be laid i^ 
•he way of some plain men, that the use of common forms of 
speech generally understood, cannot be falsehood; and, in 
general, that there can be no designed falsehood without de- 
signing to deceive. It must likewise be observed, that, in 
numberless cases, a man may be under the strictest obligationt 
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to what he foreaees will deceive, without his intending it. For 
U IB impossible not to foresee, that the words and actions of 
men in different ranks and emplojnnents, and of different edu- 
cations, will perpetually be mistaken by each other ; and it 
cannot but be so, whilst they will judge with the utmost care- 
lessness, as they daily do, of what they are nol, perfaapa, 
enough informed to be competent judges o^ even though Xlmy 
eoDiidered it with great attenliaa 



QUESTIONS 



FOR THE 

EXAMINATION OP STUDENTS ON BUTLER'S ANALOGY OP 
NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

1. Distinction between probable and demonstrative evidence. 

2. Why cannot we say, upon one slight presumption, that a 

thing is probably true ? 

3. Still, hjw is it shown, that the slightest possible presunop- 

tion partakes of the nature of probability ? 

4. How is that which constitutes probability expressed? and 

wh}r ? • 
6. What is the use of probability in the discussion of questions 
where more satisfactory evidence cannot be had ? 

6. Do men, generally speakmg, consider the analogical methc/d 

of reasoning just, natural, and conclusive ? For example: 

7. To what conclusion, from analogy, did Origen come, as to the 

objections urged against the Scriptures? and what does 
the author say in addition ? ^ 

8. How does the author propose to apply the principles of anal- 

ogy to the doctrines of natural and revealed religion ? 

9. Why does he select this mode of reasoning ? 

10. What is the legitimate tendency of dreamy speculations as to 

how the world might possibly have been framed otherwise 
than it is ? 

11. What do such extravagant and foolish trains of conclusions 

show, as to such speculations ? 

12. How ilo they show this? 

13. Instead, therefore, of this idle and not very innocent way of 

forming imaginary models of a world, how ought we to 
study the natural and moral constitution of the world ? 

14. What is said of the analogy here to be considered ? 

15. State what the Divine government of the world, as implied 

in the notion of religion in general, and of Christianity, coni* 
prebends ? 

16. Now, what is the design of the following treatise ? 

12* 
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PART I. 

CHAPTER I. 

« 

1. Difficulties concerning personal identity. 
Personal identity a complex term. Its constituents. 

2. What is the object of this chapter ? 

3. What general law in our species obtains, and which afibrdi 

a high presumption in favor of a future life ? 

4. Does this law hold goo J in other races of animated life ? 

5. What is the conclusion from this law of nature ? 

6. What is a law of nature ? What is consciousness ? 

7. Of what is the fact, that we have capacities of pleasure or 

pain before death, a presumption? and why ? 

8. Wnat is meant by faith in the order of nature ? 

9. Why do we beheve the course of the world will be as it 

always has been ? 

10. Suppose men knew that death was not the destruction of the 

faculties of action and perception, would they fear any other 
power or event would be ? Why not ? 

11. Now then, from what two causes only can we have appre- 

hensions that death is the destruction of our living powers ? 

12. There can be no apprehension from ih^ reason of (he thing: 

Why not ? 

13. Do we know on what the play of the living powers depends ? 

14. How do you show these powers may exist when they are 

not exercised ? 

15. Hence, since we do not know on what the play of the living 

powers depends, and since we do know these powers may 
be suspended ; may exist when there is no present capa- 
city for exercising them, what is our concludon as to this 
apprehension from the reason of the iking? 

16. Can there be any apprehension from the analogy of nature 

that death is the destruction of living powers ? Prove this. 

17. In fact, of what is our knowing that animals had these pow- 

ers up to the very period of the event we call death, a pre- 
sumption ? 

18. By what facts from analogy is this confirmed ? 

19. what is the hypothesis, on which all presumption that death 

is the destruction of living beings, founded? 

20. What is the argument, from consciousness, for the oneness 

and indivisibility of the living agent — the I, that which 
thinks, wills, acts ? 

21. State the hypothesis oflfered to prove the anity of the living 

agent. 
82. What is th« deduction from this T 
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23. Now tben, if the living being each calls I, is a single being, 

and indivisible, what fijllows as to our organized bodies? 

24. It is replied : It is inconceivable how matter which is no 

part of us, may be appropriated to us as our present bodies 
are. How do you meet this objection ? 

25. Now, what is the conclusion from all this ? 

26. State some of the facts which prove the absolute oneness 

of the living agent. 

27. Now, what do these facts teach ? 

28. The atomic elements of matter incapable of being dissolved 

by any natural power. 

29. Now, what follows from the fact that we are sometimes closely 

related to, and interested in, certain systems of matter, as 
the flesh and bones, and then cease to be at all related to 
them, the Hving agents, ourselves, being all the while the 
same — undestroyed and entire ? 

30. But it may be said the cases are not parallel ; for the aliena- 

tion in the one case is gradual, and in the other more at 
once : how do you answer the objection ? 

31. After all, what does the relation which a person bears to those 

parts of his bcxly to which he is most nearly related, appa- 
rently amount ? 

32. How may the same be ehown from a consideration of the 

body, as consisting of organs of motion and perception ? 

33. Of what are all ini^truments for assisting the reach and strength 

of vision and hearing, illustrations, when taken in connec- 
tion with this discussion ? 

34. How then may both the eye and the optical instrument be 

regarded ? and what is the conclusion fl'om this ? 

35. Is it meant that the whole apparatus of vision or of perception 

can be traced up to the living power of seeing and perceiv- 
ing? What then? 

36. By what other way is it shown that the organs of sense are 

not percipients ? 

37. How may the same be shown by our power of moving, or 

directmg motion by the will and choice ? 

38. Does the power, then, of moving or directing themselves re- 

side in the limbs ? 

39. How may the same, viz., the mind's independency of the 

body, be shown by the determinations of the will j 

40. Now, what is the conclusion irom the foregoing ? 

41 . It is objected, that these observations are equally applicable to 

brutes, making them immortal, and capable of everlasting 
happiness : how do you answer the objection ? 

42. Does the natural immortality of brutes imply that they are 

endowed with any latent capacities of a rational or moral 
nature ? 

43. In what are the difficulties as to how brutes shall be disposed 

of founded ? and to what does this objection amount ? 

44. "What follows from the fact that our present powers of reasoii» 
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imag^tion, and memoiy, do not depend on our material 
body, as perception does on our organs of sense ? 
45« What are the two states of life and perception in which hu- 
man creatures at present exist ? 

46. Now, how do you show that nothing dissolvable by death is 

necessary to the livino: being after ideas are gained ? 

47. What other facts show that the relation of this gross body to 

the reflecting being is apparently no way necessary to 
thinking ; nor to our intellectual enjoyments and sufferings : 
and that there' seems to be no reason to conclude that its 
dissolution or alienation by death will be the destructioD 
of the rational and perceprive powers ? 

48. How is it shown that death, instead of being the discontinu 

ance of these power:*, may be but another birth, the begin 
ning of another life, and which is but the continuation of 
the present, as the present is so of that antecedent to birth 1 

49. What are the grounds for believing that death may but serve 

to introduce us to a higher and more enlarged state of life } 

60. Were we certain that death would suspend all our active and 

perceptive powers, would that prove it destroys them ? 

61. But may it not be argued that the decay of vegetables and 

living beings is analogous, and hence a presumption that 
death is their destruction ? 

62. What then is the conclusion at which we arrive on this ques- 

tion, when we confine ourselves to facts ; to the analogies 
of things which we know, and understand ? 

63. What is the presumption as to the character of the new state 

after the event we call death, and how may its advantages 

be bestowed ? 
54. What is the meaning of the term natural 7 What follows 

from this ? 
65. Recapitulate the arguments to show that death is not the 

destruction of living agents : — That it is not the destruction 

of their present powers of reflection ; and that suspension 

of these powers is not their destruction ? 



CHAPTER II. 

1. What IS the subject of the second chapter of Butler*s Anal- 

2. Why is the question about a future life so impressive and 

solemn ? 

3. What is it that makes it particularly so ? 

4. Apart from this consideration, would the subject be one of 

much interest ? 
6. Now, if there be, from analogy, ground to suppose our futara 
interests connected with our present behavior, is there soC 
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reascm for the mode active and earnest solidtade to secnrd 
' those interests ? 
6* What IS the fact as to our happiness or safiering in the \tre»* 

ent state ? 
7. How do you show this 1 

6. Are all oar suiTerings, however, owing to our own follies ? 
9. Answer the question, why the Author of nature does not make 

his creatures happy without the instrumentality of their 

own actions, and so prevent their bringing simering on 

themselves ? • 

10. What is the language of universal experience on this sub- 

ject? 

11. What is meant when it is said, all this is to be ascribed to 

the course of nature ? 

12. What is meant by the assertion that good and bad conse- 

quences are the appointments of the Author of nature ? 

13. What general fact shows that we are tinder a government of 

rewards and punishments ? 

14. What is the proper formal notion of such a govern- 

ment ? 

15. Is it material to the argument, in any way, whether the plea- 

sure or pain, which thus follows upon our behavior, be 
owing to the immediate action of the Creator, .or part of the 
great plan of things ? Why not ? 

16. How is it shown from the doctrine of final causes we are un- 

der such a government ? 

17. What is the true conception of the government which th« 

Author of nature exercises over us ? 

18. What is our conclusion then from the analogy of nature as to 

this government ? 

MEN CHIEFLY OBJECT TO DIVINE PUNISHMENT. 

19. What circumstances are there in the natural course of pun- 

ishments now, analogous to what religion teaches concern- 
ing a future state of punishment 1 
30. What facts connected with these punishments particularly de- 
serve attention ? 

21. For example? 

22. Example from habits contracted in early life *? 

23. How is it shown that the natural course of things afibrds op- 

portunities for procuring advantages we cannot procure 
^ when we please^ nor even recall opportunities toe have neg* 
lectedl 

24. How may the same principle be illustrated by what obtains 

in courses of folly and extravagance ? 

25. And furthermore, do not neglects from inconsiderateness— 

want of attention, not looking about us, to see what we 
have to do, ofben bring dreadnil copseqmaqWr at- mtA 9^ 
M Mtiw misbehavior 7 
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96. What is tbe fact as to civil governments, are their punish- 
ments also natural ? 

27. Now show how these civil punishments are analogous to 

what religion teaches concerning the fntnre punishment 
of the wicked 1 

28. Quote the Scripture passages in proof of this, and draw the 

conclusion ? 

29. In fact, on a sober review of the proofs of a future state of 

rewards and punishments, what circumstances do give to 
the mind its moet impressive apprehensions of punish- 
ment? 

30. Does Butler mean to say, that men are punished uniformly 

here, according to their misbehavior ? 

31. What are the closing reflections of the chapter ? 

32. Recapitulate the argument showing that we are under the 

government of God by rewards and punishments ? 



CHAPTER III. 

1. Of what does the third chapter of Butler's Analogy treat? 

2. What do the manifold appearances of design and of final 

causes m the constitution of the world prove ? 

3. What do the particular final causes of the distribution of 

pleasure and pain among human beings prove ? 

4. Does this alone prove that the government of the world is a 

moral government ? 
6. What is the right idea of a moral government ? 

6. In what does the perfection of moral government consist ? 

7. What is the opinion some entertain of the moral character of 

the Author of nature ? 

8. What is meant by simple, absolute benevolence ? 

9. And what would the attributes of veracity and justice be on 

this supposition ? What does Butler say of this opinion ? 

10. May there not be beings in the universe to whom the Author 

of nature does manifest himself as infinite absolute benev* 
olence ? 

11. Is that the question here? 

12. Is the government of the present state, taken alone, the per* 

fection of moral government 7 Is there nothing in it then, 
truly moral ? 

13. What IS the object of this third chapter? 

14. For example : what might be mentioned as an impressive in- 

stance of moral government established in nature? 

15. Is this, however, a fact? Are there no exceptions to the hap- 

piness of virtue : Is virtue, on the whole, happier than 
vice in the present world ? 

16. Is there any difficulty as to the question whether God govemt 
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the world by rewards and pmiishments according to set- 
tled rules of distribution ? 

17. What is the difficulty then? 

i& I^ow then, this is the teaching of religion ; does it, howeyer* 
harmonize with the analogy of things? 

19. What facts show that the world is governed by fixed general 

law&-H;bat happiness and misery result firom, or are in- 
stances of a right constitution of nature ? 

20. What facts more plainly prove the same, viz., that we are 

under some sort of mnrral government 1 

21. What is the voice of nature as to vicious actions 7 

22. Why should the vices of falsehood, injustice, and cruelty be 

punished 1 

23. Ni)W what f.>llows from the fact that society punishes suck 

vice^, and sometimes rewaixU virtues 1 

24. How do y:)u answer the ob^ticm that good actions are often 

punished as in the case of persecution, and ill actions are 
often rewarded ? 
26. What is the legitimate conclusion from this? 

26. Of what then is the fact that vimie, as such^ is rewarded, and 

vice, as such^ is ])unished in the natural course of things^ a 
pr{X)f? 

27. What distinction is necessaiy to be made, so as to see this 

clearly ? 

28. Why is this distinction necessary ? 

29. How do you illustrate this distinction between the action and 

the morality of the action ? 

30. Now what proves that virtue, as such, procures advantages, 

and that vice, as such, occasions great inconveniences? 

31. How is this argument strengthened by the behavior of all 

honest and euod men, t^) wards honest and good men, as such? 

32. Does this obtam in the affairs of life generally: do even men 

who have little love of virtue themselves reverence it in 
others 7 

33. For example : What similar illustration may be given from 

the great revolutions that figure in history ? 

34. In fact, on what are all correct ideas of retaliation and re- 

sentment, or of gratitude, and a disposition to return good 
otfices founded? 

35. What instances have we in domestic government illustrative 

of the same fact ? 

36. How do you show that, though civil ^vernments punish 

actions only, because they are prejudicial to society, and 
without regard to their immorality, yet the sense of the 
immorality of such actions is, in some degree, felt by all ? 

37. On the whole then, what does the sense of well-doing; pre- 

sages of conscience, love of g<Kxi characters and dislike of 
bad characters ; honor, shame, &c., in themselves, coa- 
ndered, and in their effects show? 
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38. indeed, of % hat may the fart, that we are endowed witii « 

moral nature, be regnrded as a proof? 

39. Taken together, what do these two facts prove? 

40. But lel us ask more ruinuteiyi why virtue as such, and vice if 

such, are rewarded auJ punished invariably ? 

41. What two facts prove this satisfactorily ? 

42. Is there any such thing as vice being approbated as such ' 

43. Whnt is the conclusion from this ? 

44. Is thi^ a fact : is it a truth of daily experience I 

45. In what other way may personal merit and demerit, happi- 

ness and misery, be distributed in the natural coarse oi 
things ? 

46. If the \vorl<l be governcil by general laws, must not the right- 

eous sometimes buiier, and the vicious sometimes be re- 
warded 1 

47. Does thi-*, however, shake our faith, that God is on the sidf 

of virtue and opposed to vice ? 

48. Why not ? 

49. Can' it be said, that since virtuous actions are sometimes pun- 

ished, and vicious actions sometimes rewarded, that nature 

intended it to be so ? 
. 60. Why not ? ": . . 

51. To what then doe^ this declaration, that nature is on the side 

of virtue and opposed to vice, amount ? 

62. Now, how far may every man be said to be on the side of the 

Divine administration, and what is the result on the man's 
moral hopes ? 

63. By what is this sense f)f securiry and hope of something further 

still, by the doer of- the right, contirmed ? 

64. How do you show these temlencies are such, that good men 

ought to be rewarded, and bad men punished more as such, 
than they are ? 

65. It is acknowledged these tendencies are obvious as to individ- 

uals: but is it equally obvious, that power in a society 
controlled by virtue, naturally increases and necessarily 
tends to prevail over power not under the direction of 
virtue ? 

66. What is the supposition to illustrate the principle, that length 

of time, and proper scope for reason to exert itself^ may be 
absolutely necessary for power though joined with reason, 
to prevail over opposite power though merely brutal ? 

67. Further still, are there not instances, in which brutes, owing 

to their incapability of foreseeing the dangers of certain at- 
tempts, have succeeded in these attempts, and instances of 
reason and real prudence preventing men's undertaking 
what they might have succeeded in by a lucky rashness ? 

68. Nay, may there not be some globes where possibly the irra- 

tional have the superiority over the rational animals ? 
59. Now suppose the rational animals of such globes whdly al 
▼ariisac«, envious, treaeben>u% unjust^ utterly '^^wmtiriHi 
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wbile tbe irrational were firmly united by interest, what 
would be the opinion one would likely form of the origin 
of this state of things ? 

60. What is the analogy then as to the power of virtue in a so- 

ciety ? 

61. How does this tendency of the power of virtue in a society 

manifest itself? 

62. Now suppose the invisible world and its dispensations anal- 

ogous to the present, or that both are parts of one great 
plan, what is the deduction as to this tendency of reason, 
under the direction of virtue, to prevail ? 

63. But are there no requisites for this ; what may be necessary 

that virtue may actually produce tvhat it has a tendency 
to produce ? 

64. What is the Author*s opinion as to the proportion between 

the good and the bad, even here on earth, and the relative 
natural power of the good ? 

65. What are the hinderances which prevent the union of good 

men over the earth, in opposition to force not under the 
control of virtue ? 

66. How may the condition of virtue here, very properly be rep- 

resented, and particularly so as to its ultimate triumph? 

67. If then the soul be naturally immortal : if this state be but a 

stage in our progress onward, what is the presumption as 
to this union of cdigood men, as well as other orders of vir- 
tuous beings, on the side of right and goodness in that fu- 
ture state ? 

68. Now suppose this tendency fully carried out in one C7 more 

orders of beings in any distant scenes and periods, what ef- 
fect might it have on the orders of the vicious if seen by 
them, even throughout the universal kingdom of God? 

69. For what purposes are these suppositions mentioned, since 

they are not offered as a literal exhibition of what is in 
fact the particular scheme of the universe ? 

70. Of what may all the advantageous tendencies of virtue be 

considered ? 

71. Repeat the hypothesis as to the effects and influence of a 

kingdom or society of men, perfectly virtuous for a suc- 
cesoion of many ages, on itself and on other nations ? 
72« Does this harmonize with the general system of religion ? 

73. It may be objected, that notwithstanding all these tendencies 

of c^irtue, things may be going on throughout the universe, 
and may go on hereafter in the same mixed way as on the 
earth at present : What is your answet ? 

74. What four reasons has Butler given in addition to the fore- 

going, to show the ultimate triumph of virtue ? 

75. Upon the whole then, what is the conclusion as to the notion 

of a scheme of moral government, and of its ultimate pro- 
towards absolute perfection ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1. What is the subject of this chapter ? 

2. What is meant by our present life being a state of probation 

for a future life ? 

3. Is not this equivalent to saying we are under the nooral gov- 

ernment of God, and are to give to Him an account of our 
actions? 

4. State the difierence between the terms probation and moral 

government ? 

6. What does the moral government of G&od, which religion 

teaches us, imply ? What does his natural government 
imply ? / 

6* In what does the natural govemn>ent here meant consist, and 
what does it imply ? 

7. What facts show, that in our natural or temporal capacity, 

we are in a state of trial : that is, of difficulty and danger, 
analogous to our moral and religious trial ? 

8. What is it that constitutes this our trial in our natural and 

moral capacities ? 

9. How is this illustrated ? 

10. Wliat is the deducible therefore, as to particular habits and 
passions in connection with moral behavior ? 

11» Further, how is it shown we are in a like state of trial, as to 
both our present and future good, by the very same pas- 
sions excited by the very same means ? 

12. What is the conclusion ? 

13* As a general thing, how does the consideration of this state 
of trial, in their temporal and religious capacity, afiect the 
behavior of mankind ? 

14. What is the parallel instituted as to the difficulties and dan- 

gers of miscarrying, failing in our religious and temporal 
mterests from tne ill behavior of others ? 

15. What are some of those dangers of failure ariang out of 

personal misconduct, wrong behavior putting us in a 
more disadvantageous state of trial in our temporal ca- 
pacity ? 
] 6. Does it seem as if mankind were in the most advantageous 
state naturally, or morally, for securing their present anid fu- 
ture interests ? 

17. Does, after all, this low, careful and uncertain condition, afibrd 

just ground of complaint ? 

18. What renders the state of trial, religion teaches us we are in, 

credible ? 

19. What are the circumstances supposed, which if>true, might 

form a presumption against the representation religkm 
makes of our future and more general interests, depending 
on behavior and self-government ? 

20. If this then were our natural conditioui what would be the 
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ecmne of our reasonings as to the state of our fatnrs 

being ? 
21. But, what is the fact as to our happiness and security in the 

present state ? 
2S2. How do you answer the specious objection, It is impossible 

the Infinite Being should put upon us hazard and danger, 

which he foreknew must, from our very nature, end in 

error and misery. 
23. To what are these observations an answer, and what do they 

show? 
24 Give a summary of the chapter? 



CHAPTER V. 

1. What question naturally arises from the consideration of our 

being in a state of probation— one ci so much difficulty 
and hazard ? 

2. What are some of the insuperable difficulties in which such a 

general inquiry as this is involved ? 

3. What partial answer may be given to the question ? 

4. There is another inquiry, nowever, lying side by side with this, 

of far higher and more pressing importance : What is it ? 
6. How is this question answered : What is the known end of 

this state of hazard, affliction, and difficulty in which we 

are placed ? 
6. Now, what is there analogous, in the beginning of life, con- 
sidered as an education for mature age in the present 

world, to this our trial for a future one ? 
?• How is it shown there must be some necessary character and 

qualifications, without which persons cannot but be utterly 

incapable of happiness here or hereafter ? 

8. What is the constitution of human creatures, and indeed of 

all creatures we are acquainted with, as to capacities for 
states of life, for enlargement, for acquirements of experi- 
ence and habits ? 

9. How is this illustrated by our own moral and intellectual 

capacities. 
10. How is this still further illustrated by the law of habit ? 
H. What is habit ? What are some of its laws ? 

12. Now, on what must all mental habits be formed ? 

13. Resolutions to do well are virtuous acts : endeavoring to en- 

force on our own, or on the minds of others, a practical 
sense of virtue, are virtuous acts : how are they to be con- 
verted into habits of active goodness ? 

14. Will mere going over the theory of virtue in one's thoughts: 

talking well of it, and drawing fine pictures of it, necessa- 
rily, or certainly, form virtuous habits ? 
ISb Afflcoroing to what law of habit does this taka plaesT 
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!$• Now, wliat fcllowB from tlie fact, that pactical hMu ara 
formed by repeated acts, and that passive impressione grow 
weaker by repetition ? 

17. Does experience confirm this ? Kepeat the three instances 
of this. 

18b It is then an appointment of nature that active habits are to 
be formed by exercise : that our nature is formed to yield 
in some such manner, to use and exercise ; so that we may 
form a new character, and many habitudes of life, not eiven 
by nature, but which nature directs us to acquire. Illiis- 
trate this. 

19. Indeed, what does the fact, that we have these capacities of 

improving by experience, acquired knowledge, and habits, 
prove ? 

20. How is this further shown 7 

21. What is the supposition illustrative of this ? 

22» What is the state of man, then, in these respects, as to thai 
mature state of life which is the end of his creation, con- 
sidering him only as related to this world ? 

23. How are we to regard childhood and youth in reference to 

mature age ? 

24. How is this still further illustrated ? 

25. Now, if these things be so, how are we to regard the present 

stages of life, in reference to a maturer condition of being 
hereafter ? 

26. Suppose we are unable to discern how the present life could 

be our preparation for another, ought that to be an objee* 
tion to the credibility it is so ? 

27. What is the conclusion from this ? 

28. Suppose we include the idea of moral government, and conse« 

quently that virtue and piety are necessary qualifications 
for the future state, how will the question then stand ? 

29. Judging from the analogies of nature, is the Hereafter a sdi- 

tary, inactive state ? 

30. Is ignorance of its employments: ignorance how justice, ve- 

racity, charity, can be exercised among its membeis, to be 
taken as proof there will be no such sphere of exevcise for 
those virtues ? 

31. Inasmuch as the government established in the universe is 

moral, what is lumost certainty as to fitment for happiness ? 

32. We have seen we are, from our natural power of habitSt 

capable of moral improvement by discipline : ^ow t^kat 
we need it. 

33. Show that mankind, and indeed all finite creatures, from theif 

very constitution, are, before habits of virtue, deficient and 
in danger of deviations from right, and, therefore^ need 
virtuous habits for a security. 
3i. Now, what is the general securit^r against this danger of 
actually deviating from riffht, which finite cieatwros m ui 
horn prapenskn or particiuar afisctuws? 
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SSb flow is this illustrated ? 

Might not a sense of interest efiectuallj restrain creatnres 
urom doing wrong ? 

36. Show how it comes to pass that creatures made npright fall : 

and that those who preserve their uprightness, by so doing, 
raise themselves to a more secure state in virtue. 

37. What is here meant by the phrases, creatures made upright ; 

or finitely perfect ? 

38. Now, how do these propensions and affections endanger the 

uprightness of such creatures ? 

39. How is such a case illustrated ? 

40. It is indeed impossible to say how much the first full overt 

act of irregularity might disorder the inward constitution ; 
but is it as hard to say what would be the effect of re- 
peated irregularities ? 

41. And conversely, how may it be shown that by following the 

moral principle, upright creatures may improve; may 
raise themselves to a higher and securer state of virtue? 

42. Now then, what is the conclusion as to habits of vicious in- 

dulgence, and habits of virtuous self-government in them- 
selves, and on the inward constitution and character 1 

43. May not the more complete security of virtuous beings in this 

mgher perfection continue to consist in habits of virtue 
formed in a state of discipline : and if so, will it serve to 
explain how creatures made upright, may be in danger of 
going wrong ? 

44. If virtuous habits are needed for the iull security of vir- 

taous bdttgs, a fortiori, what will be the need of such with 
respect to beings who have corrapted their nature ? 

45. Now, how is it shown that this present world is peculic^lyJU 

to be a state of discipline for moral amendment and im- 
provement ? 

46. Once more, how do allurements to wrong-doing : diflficulties 

in the discharge of duty ; the snares and temptations of 
vice under the present world, peculiarly fit it to be a state 
of discipline to such as will maintain their integrity 7 

47. For example. 

48. Is self-denial ess^itial to virtue and piety ? 

49. What is the sense in which this world is to be considered 

peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline for our improve- 
ment in virtue and piety ? 

50. Do we know the whole end and occasion, why mankind is 

placed in the present, which to many is a discipline of vice 

irnther than of virtue ? 
Bl, What appears to be a fact as to this ? 
62. But may it not be objected, that since the generality do not 

improve or grow better in the present world, that this 

world was not intended for moral discipline 1 Answer th« 

oljection. 
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ft3. What does Butler say of the appearance of such an amariM 
ujoste in nature, of vegetable and animal life, unperfecte^ T 

54. How do you answer the objection, that behavior, though vir- 

tuous, yet proceeding from hope and fear, is only a disci- 
pline of self-love ? 

55. Are hope and fear then, pro{)er means for the discipline of vir- 

tuous character ? 

56. Besides active virtue, what other essential part of a right 

character is there, and which is very much in our power 
to form ourselves to ? 

57. How do you answer the question. What need for resigna- 

tion in a state of perfect happiness ? Can nothing but af* 
flictions require this virtue 1 

58. Now, why may there be need for that temper of the mind, 

which is formed by patience and ccmtentedness with the de- 
gree of happiness allotted us, founded on habits of resig- 
nation ? 

59. What is the proper discipline for resignation ? Why is it ? 

60. Is this the mere inuring of the mind to submit to power and 

force ? What is the conclusion from this ? 

61. How do you answer the objection, that all this discipline of 

life might have been saved us, by our being made at once 
the creatures and characters u>e ivere to be? 

62. In what case is this law of our nature, namely, that what we 

are to be, is to be the effect of what we do, definite and 
plain ? 

63. Besides the ideas of donger and difficulties, discipline and 

improvement, what is the third idea implied, in the present 
world being in a state of probation ? 

64. Of what may it be the means with reference to the ultimate 
• disposal of moral beings ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

1. What is the subject of this chapter ? 

2. To what has the condition of mankind, as inhabitants of this 

world, and under moral government, been shown to be 
analogous ? 

3. But, might not a fatalist object, that the opinion of universal 

necessity will account for the origin and preservation of all 
things ; and hence there can be no such thing as our being 
in a state of religion : how do you meet this objection? 

4. In an argument between a fatalist, and one who beUeved him- 

self a free agent, as to the origin of a house, would their 
difference of belief as to necessity and freedom afiect their 
a^eement that it is the work of some architect ? In what 
might they disagree ? 

5. Suppose, then, they proceeded to inquire concerning the con- 
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tdtution of nature, how must they use the terms, necesanty 

and freedom ? 
€. Why do we ascribe to God a necessary existence, uncaused 

by any agent ? 
?• Why cannot we ascribe this kind of necessity, a necesnty 

antecedent in nature to design, to everything that exists ? 

8. Now, what does the fatalist mean, when he says everything 

is by necessity ? 

9. Suppose the system of fatalism, as thus explcdned: What 

then? 
] 0. Now, since the scheme of fatalism pre-supposes a builder, 
what do the appearances of design and final causes in the 
constitution otnature prove this Buildec to be ? 

11. Does the opinion, then, of necessity destroy the proof that 

there is an intelligent Author and GaverDor of the natural 
world ? 

12. Supposing, then, the opinion of necessity con^tent with the 

constitution of the world, and the natural government we 
experience, would it destroy aU reasonable ground of belief 
that we are in a probationary state ? 

13. What is the illustration to show that it does not, even on 

the fatalist's own principles of conduct ? 

14. What is the illustration to show that the scheme of fatalism 

is eaualiy fallacious in a practical sense ? 

15. Even though it were admitted that the opinion of necessity is 

speculatively true, is it not practically false ? 

16. If, therefore, the opinion of necessity, be it ever so true spec- 

ulatively, misleads us as to our real interests in the prac- 
tical affairs of life, is it safe to trust to, in interests that are 
future, and more solemn still ? 

17. How does it follow, then, that if the evidence of religion on 

the supposition of freedom be conclusive, it is equally so 
ou the supposition of necessity ? 

18. How is it shown, that fate, necessity, is, on the fatalist's prin- 

ciples, reconcilable with the idea of a Moral (Governor and 
Designer ? 

19. Now, the benevolence, veracit}^, justice of the Creator, attri- 

butes which are the foundation of religion, are also recon- 
cilable on the principle of necessity : How do you show 
this? 

SO. Well then, if universal necessity be reconcilable with the 
character of the Author of nature, does it not plainly de- 
stroy this moral character, and with it the proof of religion ? 

Bl* Show the proof from final causes, that the idea of an intelli- 
gent Moral (Governor is not afiected by the supposition that 
necessity is reconcilable with the constitution of things. 

JK2. Prove that the dictates of the moral faculty are laws in a 
sense including sanctions. 

83* What gives ex^citness to the sanctioD: makes it, as ono 
may say^ expressed 1 
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M, And whydoMkao? 

25. What then is there the most evident reason to caaektde as to 
thjB govemment of God ? and what is the deductioD &oai 
it as to the obligations of religions worship ? 

86. Now, why can no valid objection be brought against this 
general proof of religion, nor against the proposition that 
we have such a nuiral faculty, nor against the conclnsioa 
that God will reward the rignteous and pnnish the wicked^ 
finally ? 

27. By what else is this reasoning from fact confirmed, and what 

indeed makes the general proof of religion nnan^Hrerably 
real, even on tho wild «upposil3on of universal necessity? 

28. Besides this, has natural religion any external e^denee which 

the doctrine of necessity, u true, would not afiect 1 What 
are the proc^ that it has ? 

29. Now what is the particular value of these three pnxife that 

natural religion has an external evidence, unadQfected by 
the supposition of necessity ? 

30. Does the fact, that our moral understandings may be im- 

paired and perverted, and their dictates not impartially 
attended to, weaken the belief they were designed by 
nature to inform us in the theory of things, and instruct us 
how to behave, and what to expect from such behavior ? 

31. Of what should this liableness we are in to prejudice and 

perversion, most seriously warn us ? 

32. Finally, suppose the fatalist tells you : The R>ethod of re- 

wards and punishments, you say, must go on the suppo- 
sition we are free, and not necessary agents: But the 
Author of nature knows we are not, and hence it is absurd 
to suppose He will reward or punish us hereafter : How 
would you answer the objection ? 

33. What then is the conclusion firom the forgoing consider- 

ations ? • • 

34. In what sense are we to understand that general assertioa, 

that the opinion of necessity is destructive essentially of all 
religion ? 

35. Recapitulate the leading arguments of the chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1. What is the subject of the seventh chapter? 

2. Admitting that the analogy of nature strengthens the eredi* 

bility of the general doctrines of religion, as facts ; and that 
the notion of necessity does not destroy this credibility, yet 
may there not be objections against the wisdom, goodness, 
and equity of the Divine administration implied in the idea 
of religion, and fi>r which analogy can furnish no answor? 
How do you meet this objection f 
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9» Whv cannot analogy furnisli a direct answer to tticli an 
objection ? 

4. fint still, on tbe supposition of a moral constitution, and a 

moral government over it, analogy has its use : What is itt 

5. Now, what are the teachings of analogy that show this ? 

6« Show that the natural government of the world is a scheme 
infinite and incomprehensible, and that, analogically, the 
moral government must be so ? 

7. In truth, do the natural and moral constitution of the world 

form two distinct schemes ? 

8. 'What is the conclusion from this ? 

9. Thus, for example. 

10. Suppose it asserted that the origin and continuance of evil 

might have been prevented by interpositions so guarded as 
to preclude all mischief arising from them : or suppose it is 
asserted that a scheme of government is in itself an imper- 
fection, since more good might have been produced by 
single insulated acts of distinctive goodness ana justice than 
by any such scheme or constitution : How would you an- 
swer the objection ? 

11. What, in truth, is the common but really satisfactory answer 

to all objections against the justice and goodness of God ? 
For example. 

12. How may this be further shown, namely, that all objections 

acainst the goodness and justice of Qod in the constitution 
of things are forceless ? 

13. Now, upon the supposition that the moral is analogous to the 

natural world, and in which natural ends are reached by 
means both apparently undesirable and unlikely, what is 
our conclusion ? 

14. But is there not a presumption against this, in the fact, that 

we do not always see those means have this tendency, but 
rather the contrary ? 

15. By what analogy is it shown, that though the commission of 

wickedness may be beneficial to the world, yet that it 
would be infinitely more beneficial to refrain from it ? 

16. When it is said that the actual permission of evil is beneficial 

to the world, what is meant f 

17. What are some of the reasons for supposing that the natural 

government of the world is carried on by general laws ? 

18. Now, thouffh every single case may be provided for by these 

general laws, yet might not interpositions to prevent irreg- 
ularities, which eeneral laws could neither prevent nor 
remedy, be manifestly attended with some bad efiects ? 

19. Upon the whole, then, what is the conclusion as to interpo- 

sitions ? 
to. Two objections may here be raised : First, that we must 
judge of religion as we do of other things, by what we do 
know, and reject all supposed relations and impossibilities 
which to us are unknown : and iiamdly, that thass un« 

18 
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known impossibilities and relations militate as mncli agaioat 
as for religion : How do you answer them ? Answer the 
first. 

21. How do you answer the second ? 

22. Even tboueh the f ature consequences of virtue and vice were 

doubtful, would it not be, after all, the highest prudence to 
abstain from all wickedness, and to practise the right ? 

23. But again, these objections against religion cannot be made use 

of to invalidate its proo& : How do the analogies of nature 
show this ? 

24. Finally, what does analogy show us definitely as to our ca- 

pability of judging of the possibilities of things, and the 
various relations in nature ? 
Recapitulate the leading arguments of the chapter. 



CONCLUSION. 

1. How do the observations of the last chapter lead us to con- 

sider the present life ? 

2. What then is the character of the scheme in which we find 

ourselves placed ? 

3. What is the only intelligent way of accounting for the origin 

and continuance of the world ? 

4. Now, as many things render it palpably absurd, that we shall 

cease to he, at death, what reflections must, at times, sug- 
gest themselves to earnest thinking men 1 

5. On what is the probability that we shall be living creatures 

after death grounded ? 

6. What is the argument for this from experience ? 

7. Now, what is the character of the prospect which immortality 

opens to us ? 
' 8. How has it been shown that to ^ood actions, cts such, happi- 
ness has been annexed, and to bad actions, as suck, misery: 
in other words, that the good will be rewarded and the bad 
punished ? , 

9. Does this establish the opinion of a moral government ? and 
what are the apprehensions it suggests ? 

10. How is it shown from the analogies of things that there is 

nothing incredible in supposing a future condition, depen- 
dent on our behavior now 7 

11. What is the teaching of religion on this subject? 

12. By what else is this intention of nature, namely, that the 

present is probationary, rendered credible ? 

13. What are the answers to the objections to religion from the 

doctrine of necessity ? 

14. As these things are matters of 'fact, what should their legiti- 

mate influence be on our lives and conduct ? 
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1&. Can mere passion in such a state be pleaded as an excnse for 

a vicious life ? 
16. Finally, are the proper motives to religion and the proo& of it 

the same : and what are they ? 



PART 11. 
OF REVEALED RELIGION. 

CHAPTER I. 

. 1. What is the object of this chapter ? 
2. On what ^nnds do some reject all revelation as in its very 

nature mcredible and fictitious ? 
3« What consideration shows that natural religion is not enough 

for all our moral and spiritual wants ? 
4. In fact, is there any likeliness that any one could ha^^ reasoned 

out a system of natural religion, full, simple, and unmarred 

by superstition ? 
6. Admitting the generality of mankind might have reasoned out 

such a system, might not revealed religion have still been 

needed ? 

6. What is the argument used by some, who do not deny the 

possibility of revelation, but rather overlook its claims, as 
of little importance if natural religion be followed ? 

7. How do you answer an argument of this kind ? 

8* What two fundamental considerations to be attended to in 

discussing the importance of Christianity ? 
9. How is it shown that Christianity is a republication of natu- 
ral religion ? 

10. What were the miracles and prophesies of Scripture intended 
to prove 1 

f 1. How also, do these prove the general providence of God over 
the world as our Moral Governor and Judge ? 

12* It is true, it may be disputed how far miracles can prove nat- 
ural religion, and objections may specially be urged against 
it, but practically there are none : prove this. 

13* How then are we to regard the Law of Moses and the Gk)6- 
pel of Christ? 

14. By what supposition is this enforced ? 

15. What ^at truths are taught in revelation, and which natural 

religion teaches most imperfectly ? 
l€. Furthermore, the miraculous pubucation of Christianity not 
only proved the truths of religion, when it was first nulK 
lima, but hat giwn parmanency and difiuayaneM to mm 
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this. 

17. Wbat farther tendeney has a vkiUe church to pnmoCe B«fc- 

nral religion ? 

18. What are positive institutions ? 

19. Why are all the objections against Christianity, drawn from 

its perversions, and from the supposition of its having had 
but little good influence, atheistic in their tendency ? 

20. Show that the arguments against Christianity, drawn from 

its abusea and corruptions, cannot be consistently urged, 
upon {principles of theism. 
91. Christianity then, is a republication of natural religion, 
authoritatively, and with additions adapted to the wants 
of mankind : show that it is obligatory on every man, who 
professes to believe it, to strengthen its progress and hold 
over the world. 

22. Is Christianity, however, simply an external institution of 

natural rehgion, and a new promulgation of Ch)d*8 general 
providence, as the Righteous Judge and Governor of the 
world? 

23. What positive duties does a profession of Christianity enjoin, 

and which natural religion does not recognize ? 

24. From what do the obligations we are under- of religious hom- 

age to the Son and Spirit arise ? 

25. What are the relations on which these obligations of duty 

rest? 

26. In what does the essence of natural religion, as an inward 

principle, consist? 
27- In what does the essence o£ revealed religion, as an inward 
principle, consist? 

28. Does it make any difference as to the obligations we are un- 

der of paying religious regard to each of these Divine 
Persons, whether these relations are made known to us by 
reason or revelation, and why ? 

29. What are the inward religious regards, growing out of these 

relations to us of the Son and Spirit, as revealed in the 
plan of the Gospel ? 

30. How far are the exercises of internal worship a matler ^ 

pure revealed command ? 

31. What facts are overlooked by those who treat Chrisdanity 

as of little importance, provided natural religion be re- 
spected 7 

32. If revelation be true, if Christ be the mediator between God 

and man, may not the obstinate or careless disregard to 
his offices be attended with judicial punishments 1 

33. How is it farther shown from the analogy of natura, that it 

ihay be no slight matter for a man to reject or treat with 
lisvity, the character and offices of the Spirit ? 
94 What IS the conclusion from this, on the supposition that 
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IS even true or credible, as to tmt ivetlnMiit 
of it? 

36* Dietinctton between morBl aad positive precepts t Between 
moral and positive dnties ? 

36. On what are positive dnties founded ? 

37. State again tne distinction between positive and moral duties. 

38. How far is the observance of positive duties an oliject of re- 

ligions obedience or value ? 

39. Suppose we are so situated that a moral and positive daty 

seems each obliffatory, and we can obey but one : Which 
of the two shouM we obey 1 

40. Does the general tenor df Scripture favor this view : that is, 

that no positive duty can supersede a moral duty 1 

41. What is the teaching of our Lord himself as to the compara- 

tive obligation of a moral and a positive precept ? 

42. Recapitulate the reasons, why a moral precept is of higher 

obligation than a positive precept ? 

43. Qive a brief summary of the chief topics discussed in the 

shapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. What is the subject of this chapter? 

2. Is there any presumption from analogy against the general 

scheme of Christianity : namely, that God created and 
governs the world by Jesus Christ, and by Him will here- 
after judge the world : and that all men are under the 
secret influence of the Spirit ? 

3. If there be such a presumption, it must be firom one of two 

grounds : What are they ? 

4. Show there is from the analogy of nature no proof that the 

scheme of Christianity was discoverable by reason. 

5. Show that there is no presumption against Christianity on 

the ground that a revelation is unlike the whole course of 
nature. 

6. What are miracles? Dbtinction between visible and invis- 

ible miracles ? 

7. The object of the preceding remarks ? 

6. Why is there no presumption from analog andnst a revela- 
tion at the beginning of the world as miraciHons ? 

9. State the three aspects under which this, as a question of fact, 
is viewed. 

10. What is the voice of history and tradition on this subject: 

namely, that religion was, atfirstf reasoned out? 

11. Itfhat follows from this ? 

19. VRiat further objection may be urged from analogy a|a]asl 
BDiracles, paiticidarly after the settlement^ and dunog a 
coBtiiivaiioe of a eonrse of natwra f 
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^3* Sappoamg we oonld, in the bistonr of aome other worlds 
placed in like drcumstances with our own, come at pTe« 
snmptive proof for or against such a revelation, why woold 
the proof be infinitely precariona? 

14. What, then^ is the only material question as to miracles and 
common facts ? 

16. What consideration aflbids distinct particular reasmis for 
miracles ? 

16. Why must not miracles be compared to common natural 

events ? 

17. What are the deductions from this discussion ? 

18. Recapitulate the chief arguments of this chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

1. What is the object of this chapter? 

2. From what sources, are objections against Christianity de- 

rived, besides those already mentioned ? 

3. How are these objections met ? 

4. What is the character of objections against Christianityt as 

distinguished from the objections against its evidence ? 

5. Do the analogies of things plainly teach that we are compe- 

tent judges as to the revealed scheme of Providence ? 

6. Illustrations to show this ? 

7. Show that these obser^aticms are applicable to inspiration in 

particular ? 

8. Of what are we beforehand ignorant as to natural knowledge? 

9. Analogies with this as to revealed religion : that is, of what 

are we beforehand ignorant as to a revelation ? 

10. It is objected that a revelation by verbal tradition, would have 

answered all purposes, and secured against corruptions: 
How do you answer it ? 

11. What is the palpable conclusion from this ; and why ? 

12. What is the great question concerning Christianity f 

13. Why can no disputes about inaccuracy or obscunty of style, 

or various readings, or disputes aliout authors of certun 
books, nor any such, overthrow the authority of the Scrip- 
tures? 

14. In discussing the authenticity of revelation, we cannot amily 

the same argument particularly to the prophetic books that 
we do to common b(x>ks, namety, that aud^ and siuh, should 
be the sense of the passage, or would have been expressed 
more plainly : Why not f 

15. It is objected tnat internal improbabilities of all kinds weaken 

external probable proofs : How do you answer this ?^^ 

16. It has been shown, that we are not competent judgelVhat 

supernatural instruction in any eort or degree, was to b« 
«xpectad: and it it M]f«9V]deiit> tb» QlgMtioM of miii 
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petent judgment must be frivolous : na^ go one step farther, 
and show from the analogy of things, that it is beforehand, 
highly probable, men will have objections against a reve- 
lation, however nnexceptionable it may be. 

17. For example. 

18. What is we legitimate conclusion from these examples 1 

19. Now, apply these eeneral observations to a particular ob- 

jection, namely, that in the apostolic ages certain gifts and 
powers called miraculous, were exercised in a strangely ir- 
regular and disorderly manner, and hence it is denied that 
they were really miraculous : How do you answer the ob- 
jection? 

20. Now, point out the analogies of the case : namely, that nat- 

ural and supernatural knowledge, are liable to similar hin- 
drances and improvements. 

31. But if it be objected, that it is incredible so many ages should 
have passed before Christianity was announced as the 
great remedy for the moral evils of the world, and then 
too, delivered in an obscure, doubtful, difiQcult way, and 
liable to pervernons : how will you meet t\ds objection ? 

2S. And now, what is the proper deduction from the fbresoing, as 
to the decisions oi human reason respecting the facts of 
revealed rehgion ? 

83. In judginff of the morality of the Scriptures, what h the 
rightful province of reason 1 

24. Show that there are precepts given in the Scriptures to par- 

ticular persons, requiring particular actions, and which, 
without such precepts, would be vicious and .immoral? 
Do Scripture precepta then, require vicious actions 1 

25. To what do these observations and facts narrow down the 

question 7 

26. What are the three chief principles discussed in this chapter 1 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. What is the subject of the fourth chapter? 

2. What was shown in the last chapter, from the analogy of 

things to be highly credible beforehand, supposing a reve- 
lation to be made ? 

3. What is the objection to this argument ? 

4. How may these, and all such objections be triumphantly an- 

swered ? 
6. Is Christianity, as a scheme, within the grasp of human com- 
prehension ? 

6. How is the moral government of Gkxi exercised ? 

7. How is Christianiw defined ? 

& What are some of'^the parts of this wonderful economy fyt 
. thd HMViil MDovatiaQ of die hunMB r«o«? 
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9. Qiote tlie Scripture proofe? 

10. It this system or scheme of tbinffs, however, pexfectly com 

pBeheiiddd by tbe human mind i 

11. Wnat does tbe Apostle Pan! himself say on this subject ? 

12. Now, reasoning from the analogy of things, what may be re 

gtfded a simci«it answer to all objections against du8 

•dieme for the moral recovery of man ? 
13- In the Christian dispensation^ as well as in the natural 

scheme of things, means are used to accomplish ends : What 

follows from tms as to objections against the perfection of 

Christianity ? 
14. How is the whole common course of nature carried on? 
16. Are all these general foreordained laws known to us ? For 

example. 

16. How do we reach the conclusion then, that the whole course 

of nature is governed by general laws ? 

17. Now, if from seeing that a part of the course of nature is 

carried on by general laws, we conclude that the whcde 
economy of nature is, what may we justly suppose cred- 
ible as to what we call supernatural interferences 1 

18* For example. 

19- What is the conclusion from these examples ? 

20. Upon the whole then, to what is the appearance of the de- 
ficiencies and irregularities in nature owing, and what is 
the concludon from this ? 

31. Design of the closing part of this chapter. 

38. It is objected, that the scheme of the Christian dispensation 
represents the Infinite Mind, as reduced to the necessity of 
resorting to intricate means to accomplish the salvation of 
the world, just as men are forced to resort to roundabout 
ways, and perplexed contrivances, to accomplish ends« 
Answer the objection? 

2?. What are the illustrations to show that the natural world and 
the government of it, is not a fixed scheme, but progres- 
sive? 

24. Point out the analogies then, between the operations going 
on in the daily course of natural providence, and in the 
supernatural cuspensation of Christianity 1 

35. What is our conclusion from ell this ? 

26. Give an analysiB of the chapter ? 



CHAPTER V. 

1. What is the subject of the fifth chapter? 

2. How has this, as a distinctive fact of Christianity, been 

treated ? 
St Is it, on a strict and earnest examination, so objectionable t 
4. Prove that the feneral idea of a Mediator is foudsd in tili 



«nalc»y <^ tilings : lifaat the visible government of Ood ti 
actuaUy administered in tliis way 1 

$• Now, if tne visible government, which God exercises over 
the world, be through the instramoitality of others, what 
is the presumption from analogy as to his invisible gov- 
ernment ? 

€• Now, as we must suppose the world is under moral govern- 
ment, is in a state of religion, let us ask what moral gov- 
ernment implies, be&re we discuss the doctrine of Ke- 
demption. What does religion teach us that moral gov- 
ernment implies ? 

7. Is it to be supposed we are made acquainted with all the ends 

and reasons of future punishment, or why such and such 
consequent misery should fdlow vice ? 

8. How may we suppose, however, such punishments will fol- 

low sin ? 

9. When it is said that future punishment may follow wicked- 

ness by natural consequencet what is meant ? 

10. It is objected by some good men, that this is giving the ex- 

ecution of justice to nature, and derogatory to the author- 
ity of the Moral Governor of the world : How do you an- 
swer this 7 

11. Is there in the constitution of nature provision made, that 

all the bad natural consequences of men's actions should 
not always actually follow, even on the foregoing suppo- 
sition? 

12. How is this illustrated. 

13. What is the instance illustrative of severity and indulgence 

in the constitution of things, noticed by the author ? 

14. Now then, it appears from the course of nature, that though 

all the evils brought on us by our own misconduct cannot 
be prevented ; still, for some, reliefs, and in many cases, 
perfect remedies^ have been applied : What may this pro- 
vision be called in the original constitution of the world, as 
distinguished from goodness in general ? 
16« Now, since the whole known constitution and course of thin« 
afibrds us instances of such compassion, what hope, accord- 
iujB; to the analogy of natuse, might we cherish as to the 
rumous natural consequences of moral evil? 

16. It is true that the generality of mankind are feebly, if at all, 

sensible of the awful evils of vice ; but are not the evil 
consequences of rashness, wilfulness, neglects, things we 
scarcely call evils, fearfully impressive ? 

17. If such be the consequences of such actfons, can any one say 

' how fatal the unprevented consequences of profligacy, vice, 
and the stubborn contempt of moral order and right, may 
be, according to the general rule of Divine government ? 
19* Could any one say, with anything like intuitive certainty, how 
far these evil consequences could posdbly be preveDted» 
oounsteiitly with the eternal rule of right ? 
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19. And yet bom the conne of natural goveniment what hops 
might be entertained ? 

80 Now as we are utterly ignorant of what the natural conse- 
quencee of vice are, or how they are to follow if not pre- 
vented, or whether anything we could do would alone, and 
of itseU^ prevent the infliction, what are the teachings of 
the analogy of nature or Providence on the subject? 

21* What other analogies prove the same, namely, that, mere 
amendment and repentance are of themselves wholly in- 
sufficient to prevent the future consequences of vice 1 

92, Now what light does revelation cast over the darkness and 
doubt of the human mind on this momentous questica ? 

23* What does revelation teach as to the character of the un- 
known laws of God's more general government ? Is this 
in harmony with the analogy of things? 

24. What facts snow that mankind are in a state of degradation, 

different from that in which they were originally created ? 

25. Is there anything contrary to analogy in the statement that 

mankind have been brought into wis state by the crime uf 
our first parents ? 

26. What is the fundamental fact which underlays the entire 

scheme of Kedemption ? 

27. In what three relations has Christ been revealed to us as in- 

terposing for the redemption of the world ? 

28. Give the Scripture quotations on which our knowledge of his 

mediatorial character is based. 

29. What particularly constitutes the prophetical office of the 

Messiah ? 

30. What particularly constitutes the kingship of the Messiah ? 

31. What constitutes the relation of Christ to us as a priest ? 

32. Is the idea of vicarious sufiering confined to the Jewish and 

Christian Scriptures? 

33. Is it an idea in harmony with the analogy of things ? 

34. Do we understand how the death of Christ made atonement 

for the sins of the world ? 

35. State some of the difierent views of theologians on this 

subject. 

36. What is rightfully and properly our duly in reference to all 

such views ? 

37. Now, why is it our duty to accept this offered salvation, re- 

verentfy and eratefully, by doing the conditions on which 
it is offered, though we cannot understand how it is avail- 
able, or why it has been made, rather llian any other ? 

38. Upon the supposition of the necessity of a Mediator, are we, 

antecedently to revelation, judges of the whole nature of 
his office, any more than we are, antecedently to revelation, 
judges whether a Mediator was or was not necessary ? 
•39* What follows from this as to all arguments against the expe- 
diency of particular things revealed to have been done or 
vvfirad by a Mediator t 
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40. It is objected, and stnbbomly too, that the doctrine of tlui 

Atonement represents God as indifierent whether he pun- 
ished the innocent or the guilty. 

41. Now, if there were any force at all in the objection, would it 

not be stronger in one respect against natural providence 
than against Christianity ? 

42. That in the end men will receive according to their personal 

deserts, is implied in the idea of a moral government as well 
as revealed in the Scriptures ; but may not, during the pro- 
gress and for the completion of this moral scheme, vicarious 
pimishments be fit and absolutely necessary ? 

43. Now, from one of what two sources must all objections against 

the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ originate ? 

44. In fact, what argument in support of this doctrine has never 

yet been satiuactorily answered, and is regarded as un- 
answerable ? 

45. What then, from the foregoing, comes of the objections against 

the Christian doctrine of the Atonement ? 

46. Wliat is said of the folly and presumption of all such ob- 

jections ? 

47. Lastly, does not the whole analogy of nature teach us toe are 

not to expect the like information concerning the Divine 
conduct, as concerning our own duty ? 

48. Is it a fact, however, that the reasons for all the Christian 

precepts are evident ? 

49. Give a brief analysis of the principal topics of the chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1. What is the object of this chapter ? 

2. On what weak and absurd suppomtions are these objections 

founded ? 

3. What is the best way of meeting the argument founded on 

the supposed doubtfulness of the evidence of religion ? 

4. Now, is the evidence on which we act in the ordinary afiairs 

of life, as to our temporal interests, and the best means of 
securing them, plain and certain in all cases ? 

5. Furthermore, does not the Author of nature bestow on some 

ffifls, which he does not upon others, though, as far as we 
know, all equally need them ? 

6. Well now, what is the conclusion fix>m these and similar well- 

known facts in the constitution of nature, as to the objeo 
tion brought against the uncertainty and partialness of the 
evidence of revelation ? 

7. Apply this to the (Question at issue. Show that the difierent 

degrees of religious hffht, given at intervals, and with di£> 
ftrent intensities, and to different nations, ars perfoctiy 
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rnnfenn, and in harmony with the conduct of Piovidenea 
in the distribution of his other blessings. 

%» What mat truth, if kept before the mind steadily in tJiis di»- 
cusnon, would dispel every shadow of injustice or harsh- 
iiess caiit over the moral providence of (rod by this appa- 
rently partial revelation of religious light ? 

9. Does this mtply, that every person's condition here, is equally 

advantageous with respect to futurity ? 
10* Does it imply that men should be any less earnest to get out 
of that disadvantageous condition, or that others should be 
any less earnest to help them out of it ? 

11. In what other way may we account for this apparently un- 

equal distribution of religious advantages and informa- 
tion? 

12. And of what else is this also, most probably the solution ? 

13. Supposethat Revelation was universal: what drcumstances 

would make the religious situation of some, and the dis- 
advantages of some, as widely different as at the present? 

14. Three practical reflections are offered, to show that there is 

no just «ound of complaint against the want of univer- 
sality of Kevelation, or the deficiency of its proo&— state 
them. 

16. What is the illustration of the first, viz. : That the doubtful- 
ness and uncertainty of the evidence of religion may con- 
stitute one particular part of some men^s moral discipline 1 

16. What is the illustration of the second practical reflection, 
viz. : That if the evidence of religion should seem to any 
doubtful, even in the highest supposable degree; this 
doubtfdl evidence will put them into a general state of 
probation^ in the moral and religious sense f 

17* Wnat is the ground of these observations — ^diat which ren- 
ders them just and true ? 

18. Even admitting the evidence of religion to be as doubtful as 

it is pretended, are there not conditions in which men are 
highly accountable for a behavior, in which they plainly 
see there is a right and a wrong ? 

19. What degree of evidence for religion does doubting, coooem- 

ing religion, imply ? 

SO. What is the illustration of the third practical reflecdon, viz. : 
That the difficulties in which the evidence of religion is 
involved, is no more a just ground of complaint, than the 
external circumstances of temptation we are placed in, or 
the difficulties in the practice of relig^n after a full con- 
vietion of its truth ? 

m. Show that there is no absurdity in supposing, that the spec- 
ulative difficulties, in which the evidence of religion is in- 
volved, may make even the principal part of some men's 
trials? 

ii; What is there analogous to this, with respect to the 
in which mmud persons are placed in tm wtirld? 
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S3*' It is possibie xomi's dissatisfactioii with tke evidenees df ntt 

ligioD, may be their own faidt : For example. 

34« State some of the canses that may hinder some men froB# 
seeing religions tmth, which is readily seen by othen. 

2&^ Is this in accOTdance with the analogy of things ? 

i26. What is the voice of the Scriptures on this subject ? 

27. Further, is it not a fact, that the general proof of natural 
rehsion and Christianity, is level to the comprehension of 
the least educated classes, if they but attend to it ? 

j28. This proof is indeed real, but it is objected that a th(»'ough 
examination of the evidence of religion requires knowl- 
edge, time, and attention, and that such classes cannot af- 
ford the time ; have not the means of making such an ex* 
amination : How do you answer this objection ? 

29. Again, it may be objected, if a prince were to send directions 

to a servant, he would take care, that they carried unmis- 
takeable marks of their authori^ and meaning, so that 
there would be no possibility of doubt as to who they 
came from. What is the proper answer to this kind of ol>* 
Jection 1 

30. What is the answer to this fit>m the very nature of religion ? 

31. The will. of God, respecting morality and religion, may be 

considered absolute or conditional : What is meant by 

this? 
33. Upon the whole then, what does a state of religion imply ? 
83. Give a mumnaiy of the principles taught in this chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1. What is the subject of this chapter; and with what view is 
it to be discussed? 

3. What are the two direct fundamental proo6 of Christianity 9 

3. Besides these, what collateral proofs are there redueible to 
neither of these, yet making up one argument, when taken 
together with the direct proo& ? 

4» How does tiie author propose treating the su^jject ? 

6* Prooft of CkrisiianiUy from mirades and frnphny. Charac- 
ter of the historic evidence of the miracles or Moses, the 
prophets, and of Christ and the apostles? 

%* Argument drawn &om the style of t»e Scripture xMovall^eof 
miracles ? 

7. The ai^rnment derived from the fact, that tibe Scvifftwe ao- 

cooBt of miracles has been quoted from ajget to a^ ait gen- 
uine, fix)m the time they are said to harve been writtto till 
the present ? 

8. What contemporary events confirm the miraeatims historf d^ 

the Jewish and Christian mirecles? Be«to tUl^ what 
nay ba added as a proof of the same? 
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9k ThB genmiieiiees and authority of Scriptnre history may be 
rejected, wken 7 

10. What are the evidences of the genuineness of St. Paul** 

epistles. 

11. What distinct and particular evidence is there o£ the genuine- 

ness of the first Epistle to the Corinthians ? 

12. Why do these episdes of Paul form of themselves a very 

peculiar kind of proof of the genuineness of Christianity ? 

13. Wnat is the third remark^ on the direct proof of Christiamty 

from miracles ? 

14* Does this appear to have been the case with any other reli- 
gion : the Mahomedan, for example ? 

15* On what grounds do you show that Christianity was received 
into the world, upon the belief of miracles, in that very age 
in which it is said they were wrought : and that it was on 
their faith in these miracles that the multitudes of the first 
converts embraced it ? 

16. Is this to be regarded as real evidence ? 

17. Why is this considered as proof distinct from the direct his- 

torical evidence ? 

18. Is the immediate conversion of such numbers in the first ages 

of Christianity, to be considered a presumption of some- 
thing superhuman in Christianity ? 

19. It is objected that numberless enthusiasts have, in difierent 

ages and countries, exposed themselves to the same diffi- 
culties which the primitive Christians did : How do you 
answer the objection ? 

20. Again, it is said enthusiasm greatly weakens the evidence of 

testimony, even ibr facts in matters of religion. What is 
the answer ? 
21* Supposing that enthusiasm be admitted as an argument against 
religion, might not the same charge equaUy be brought 
aeainst all human testimony in common matters ? 

22. Agam, it is hinted, that though the apostles and first Chris- 

tians were not deceivers, nor altogether deceived them- 
selves, yet their eeneral testimony is not to be relied on, 
because they mi^t still in part be deceived themselves, 
and in part designedly deceive others: a thing credible 
from the mixture of real enthusiasm and knavery to be 
met with in the founders of all religious systems. An- 
swer it. 

23. It is still farther objected, that it is a fact, mankind have in 

difierent ages been strangely deluded with pretences to 
miracles and wonders, and that there is considerable his- 
toric evidence for miracles acknowledged on all hands 
fabulous. Answer these objections. 

24. To what is this mode of argument compared ? 

25. Upon the whole, then, what is the conclusion as to the liabil« 

ity of men to be deceived from enthusiasm in religion, and 
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the capability of men dishonestly endeavoring to deceive 

others ? 
26. In fact, what only can destroy the evidence from testimony 

of the tnith of Christianity ? 
37. Now show how unlikely this would be : that Christ and the 

apostles were deceived. 

28. Now, from the foregoing observations, what is the conclusion 

to which sceptics must come ? 

EVIDENCE FROM FROFHECT. 

29. The obscnrity or nnintelli^bleness of parts of prophecy has 

been urged against the evidence for Christianity from that 
source : Answer the objection, 
'30. How is this illustrated ? 

31. It is objected that the prophecies, considering each of them 

distinctly by itself, do not at all appear they were in- 
tended for those particular events to which Christians 
apply them. Answer the objection. 

32. What IS the analogy in proof of this, drawn from mytholo^- 

cai and satirical writings, where the satire is to a certain 
degree concealed ? 

33. Now apply this to the question imder discus!»ion. 

34. If the apparent fulfilment of prophecy be considered explan- 

atory of its meaning, it will bring the question to this* 
Has a series of prophecies been in any real sense of the 
word fulfilled ? Why will it so reduce the question ? 

35. How is it shown that it is useless on the part of objectors to 

endeavor to prove that the prophetic history is applicable 
to events of the age in which it was written, or of ages be- 
fore it ? 

36. Granting Porphyry could have shown that the seventh verse 

of the seventh chapter of Daniel was applicable to events 
which happened before or about the age of Anriochus Epi- 
phanes, would it at the present day have much weight 
with reasonable men ? 

37. On the whole then, what is the legitimate matter of inquiry 

concerning the sacred prophecies ? 

38. What are the remarks which the Author makes on difierent 

classes of inquirers 1 

39. General argument for the truth of Christianity : Of what 

does it consist ? 

40. What is the first reason the Author ofiers for this mode of cr- 

cument ? 

41. What is the second reason assigned ? 

42. Now state the argument to be examined. 

- 43. Why may this revelation, whether real or supposed, bo 
treated as wholly historical ? 
44. Show that the general design of Scripture is es s enti ally dit- 
tinctive from that of all other bookSk 
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45* What is tlie view which Revelation takes of the oomnion af- 
faire of the world and what is going on in it ? 

46. Does it seem to contain anything like a eeneral history of the 

chief governments of the world, as naving affected, and 
likely yet to afiect, the general state of religion 1 For ex- 
ample. 

47. What are the materials then of Scripture history, taken as a 

whole, which afibrd ample room for criticism and refuta- 
tion, or inconsistence in its several parts ? 

48. Again : Why does the supposed doubtfulness of the evidence 

of Revelation imply a positive argument that ReveUUion is 
true? 

49. Give an outline of the Scripture facts foretold in the Old and 

New Testament ? 

50. Suppose these facts are, for the first time, explained to a per- 

son, and in connection with them, the fact that the profes- 
sion and establishment of the moral system of worship 
in the world is owing to this Book : and suppose him also 
to be informed of the number of nations that, acknowledge 
the authority of this Book, and of the importance oi the 
religion it teaches to mankind, what opinion would he 
form of it as a whole ? 

51. Suppose further, that he is informed of the acknowled^d an- 

tiquity of the Book — that profane history confirms its nar- 
ratives — ^that its characters are real and natural — that 
there are no errors to be found in it affecting its general 
credibility: Further, suppose him informed that there 
was sucn a nation as the Jews, whose government and 
polity was founded on the law here said to be given them 
by Moses, as from Heaven — that their existence as a na- 
tion depended on their acknowledgment of one God — the 
€hd of the universe: Further, suppose this person, in- 
formed that One, claiming to be the Messiah and of Jew- 
ish extraction, appeared at the very time prophecy i^ore- 
told — ^that he was rejected by the body of the nation as 
foretold — that in the course of a few years he was acknowl- 
edged and believed on as The Promised^ by great num- 
bers of Gentiles on the evidence of miracles, and of which 
there is still a strong historic evidence — that this religion 
spread and became the religion of the world, despite the 
bitterest persecutions and opposition^ that in the mean- 
time the Jewish nation and government were destroyed — 
^ the people driven into captivity and dispersed over the 
globe, and are so to this very day — peculiar as in the 
days of Moses, and everywhere regarded, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, ** an astonishmentj'** and that all these 
facts had been foretold handreds of years before : Now, 
what would be tbe effect of such a narrative on this man's 
mind, supposing him a frank and sincere seeker of truth ? 
4S« Would theoy the ciroumstances and collateral events oott- 
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nected with prophecy, such as the present aspect of the 
Jewish fjeople — of Judea — of the change which the re- 
ligion of the Messiah has eliected over the eartl^i— be re- 
garded by such an in(|uirer as inconsiderable or valueless 
evidences of the truth of the Sacred Scriptures? 

53* Again, supprise these collateral circumstances and events 
compared with the Scripture passages to which they 
seemed to correspond : would not their coincidence hav9 
with a person who heard them for the first time, very 
great weight — greater than is easy for us, from our famil- 
iarity with them, to estimate ? 

51. Suppose it be objected that these coincidences between events 
and prophecy are aocidental : How will you answer this ? 

55* What advantage will it be to serious-minded persons to set 
down all of real weight in the proof of religion, and par- 
ticularly the many seeming completions of prophecy, in 
taking a general view of the evidences of Christianity ? 

56. What fact is carefully and solemnly to be remembered in 
makin;; out a series of probable proo& on the oppodte side, 
and' why ? 

57; Now, as the truth of religifm, like the truth of all common 
matters, is to be judged of by all the evidence taken to- 
gether, in what does the strength of the argument for 
Christianity lie ? 

58. What has been proved in this and the preceding chapter, at 
to the truths of Revelation ? And what has particularly 
been attempted in 'this chapter ? 



CHAPTER Vlll. 

I. What is the subject of this chapter 7 

9u State the five objections against employiiig the afgaoient 
from the analogy of nature, to the proof of revealed re- 
ligion.. 

3* How do you answer the first of these objectimis, viz. : Thai 
religion is not to be proved by saying, there are the same 
ditficulties in natural as in revealed religion : men require 
to have the difficulties in Ixith cleared away. 

4. Answer the second objection: That it is a strange way to con- 

vince men of the obligations of religion^ by showing them 
that they have as little reason for their worldly^ m they 
have f(»r their religious pursuits. 

5. In what does the force of this objection lie ? 

6. Answer the third objection, viz. : It is a strange way (vf vin- 

dicating Moral Providt-nce, by showing that the same of»- 
jections against it, are e(|iially so against a natural prov- 
idence. 
T What are the five reasons asngnedt to show that it is non 
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iinpartant to convince men of the obligations they are 
der as vubjects of a Moral Providence, than it in to justifj 
the wiailom, gooilness, and justice of the Creator, as man- 
ifested in natural providence ? 
6. Answer the fourth objection, viz. : That analogy is no answer 
to such objections, for analogical reasoning, carried to ita 
ntmost capability, will still leave the mind unsatisfied ? 
9. What is the true practical question in debating this objec- 
tion 1 

10. Answer the fijth objection, viz. : That it is not to be imagined 
mankind will be influenced by evidence that is doubtful, 
so as to forego, fnim a regard to religion, present interests 
and present pleasures. 

II.. What is the practical question in the discussion of this ob- 
jection? 

12. How has relteion all along, in the tbregoing Treatise^ been 

considered f 

13. Show the difference between abstract, and matter-of-fact, 

questions. 

14. What is the conclusion drawn from this distinction ? 

16. Now what does the Author say of the force and value c^ this 
entire work 7 



CONCLUSION. 

t. Why are inattention and disregani on the part of those who 
have had the moral system of the world explained by 
Christianity, and its claims often inculcated upon them, in- 
excusable! ' . . . ' 

% What diies inattention to revealed religion imply ? Why does 
it imply this ? 

3. flow do yott show we are under the most serious obligaHonS' 

to in(|uire into the eviilence of Christianity, and embrace 
it, rm the supposition of its truth 7 

4. To what lengths do the rejectors of natural and revealed re- 

ligion carry their opposition, on speculative grounds of dis- 
belief ? 

6* Do such objectors deny that revealed religion has no solid 
grounds of evidence ? 

6* On what do such persons ground their objections ? 

7« Show how this Treatise is ada(ited to meet such objections 
Dn this, by giving a brief synopsis of the chapteis on re 
vealed lehgioo. 
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